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"I nerer wrote a letter In my Uf e which all the world are not welbome to 
read tf they wilL'*— Fobs Clayiqkiu. Letter lix.. ISTS. 



AUTHOE'S PEEFAOE. 



M; good Editor issists that this book must have an 
Author's Preface ; and insists further that it shall not contain 
compliments to him on the editorship. I must leave, there- 
fore, any readers vrho care for the book, and comprehend the 
trouble that has been spent on it, to pay him their own com- 
pliments, as the successive service of his notes may call for 
them : but my obedience to his order, not in itself easy to 
me, doubles the difficulty I have in doing what nevertheless, 
I am resolved to do— pay, that is to say, several extremely 
fine compliments to myself, upon the quality of the text 

For of course I have read none of these letters since they 
were first printed : of half of them I had forgotten the con- 
tents, of some, the existence ; all come fresh to me ; and here 
in Rouen, where I thought nothing could possibly have kept 
me from drawing all I could of the remnants of the old town, 
I find myself, instead, lying in bed in the morning, reading 
these remnants of my old self — and that with much content- 
ment and thankful applause. 

For here are a series of letters ranging over a period of, 
broadly, forty years of my life ; most of them written hastily, 
and all in hours snatched from heavier work : and in the en- 
tire mass of them there is not a word I wish to change, not 
a statement I have to retract, and, I believe, few pieces of ad- 
vice, which the reader will not find it for his good to act upon. 



ff A UTUOIiS PREFA CE, 

With which brief preface I am, for m j own part, content ; 
but U8 it is one of an unusual tenor, and may be thought by 
HoniG of my friends, and all my foes, more candid than grace- 
ful, I permit myself the apologetic egotism of enforcing one 
or two of the points in which I ^d these letters so well 
w(irth — their author s — reading. 

In the building of a large book, there are always places 
where an indulged dififuseness weakens the fancy, and pro- 
longed strain subdues the energy : when we have time to say 
all wo wish, wo usually wish to say more than enough ; and 
thero are few subjects we can have the pride of exhausting, 
without wearj'ing the listener. But all these letters were 
written with fully i)rovoko(l zeal, imdcr strict allowance of 
space and time : they contain the choicest and most needful 
tilings I could within nan-ow limits say, out of many con- 
tx^nding to be said ; expressed with deliberate precision ; and 
rocommcnded by the best art I had in illustration or emphasis. 
At the time of my life in which most of them were composed, 
I was fonder of metaphor, and more fertile in simile, than I 
am now ; juul I employed both with franker trust in the 
riMulor s intelligence. Carefully chosen, they are always a 
])oworful means of concentration ; and I could then dismiss 
in six words, ** thistledown without seeds, and bubbles without 
i'olor," forms of art on which I should now perhaps spend 
half a }>age of analytic vituperation ; and represent, with a 
i^loasant aoouniov which mv best methoils of outline and ex- 
jH^sitiou could now no more achieve, the entire system of mod- 
em plutoontio ix)licy, under the luckily remembered image of 
tho .Vrabian bridegixxjm, l>ewitched with his heels uppermost. 

It is to Iv rememlvrtHl also that many of the subjects han- 
dled can bo more oonvoniontlv treated controversiallv than 
dirtvily : the answer to a siuijlo ijuestiou may be made clearer 
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than a statement which endeavors to anticipate many ; and the 
crystalline vigor of a truth is often best seen in the course of 
its serene collision with a trembling and dissolving fallacy. 
But there is a deeper reason than any such accidental ones for 
the quality of this book. Since the letters cost me, as afore> 
said, much trouble ; since they interrupted me in pleasant 
work which was usually liable to take harm by interruption ; 
and since they were likely almost, in the degree of their force, 
to be refused by the editors of the adverse journals, I never 
was tempted into writing a word for the public press, unless 
concerning matters which I had much at heart And the 
issue is, therefore, that the two following volumes contain very 
nearly the indices of everything I have deeply cared for dur- 
ing the last forty years ; while not a few of their poHtical 
notices relate to events of more profound historical importance 
than any others that have occurred during the period they 
cover ; and it has not been an uneventful one. 

Nor have the events been without gravity ; the greater, 
because they have all been inconclusive. Their true conclu- 
sions are perhaps nearer than any of us apprehend ; and the 
part I may be forced to take in them, though I am old, — per- 
haps I should rather say, because I am old, — will, as far as I 
can either judge or resolve, be not merely literary. 

Whether I am spared to put into act anything here designed 
for my country's help, or am shielded by death from the sight 
of her remediless sorrow, I have already done for her as much 
service as she has will to receive, by laying before her facts 
vital to her existence, and unalterable by her power, in words 
of which not one has been warped by interest nor weakened 
by fear ; and which are as pure from selfish passion as if they 
were spoken already out of another world. 

J. EUSKIN. 

BouEN, St, Firmin'8 Day, 1880. 
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EDITOE'S PREFACE. 



Some words are needed by way of a general note to the 
present volumes in explanation of the principles upon which 
they have been edited. It is, however, first due to the com- 
piler of the BibUography of Mr. Ruskin's writings,* to state 
in what measure this book has been prompted and assisted by 
his previous laboi-s. Already acquainted with some few of 
the letters which Mr. Buskin had addressed at various times 
to the different organs of the daily press, or which had in- 
directly found their way there, it was not until I came across 
the BibUography that I was encouraged to complete and ar- 
range a collection of these scattered portions of his thought. 
When I had done this, I ventured to submit the whole num- 
ber of the letters to their author, and to ask him if, after tak- 
ing two or three of them as examples of the rest, he would 
not consider the advisability of himself republishing, if not 
all, at least a selected few. In reply, he was good enough to 
put me in communication with his publisher, and to request 
me to edit any or all of the letters without further reference 
to him. 

I have, therefore, to point out that except for that request, 
or rather sanction ; for the preface which he has promised to 

' The Bibliography of Buskin: a bibliographical list, arranged in 
chronological order, of the published writings of John Buskin, M.A. 
(From 1834 to 1879.) By Biohard Heme Shepherd. 



10 EDITOR'S PREFACE. 

add after my work upon the Tolumes is finished ; and for the 
title which it bears, Mr. Buskin is in no way responsible for 
this edition of his letters. I knew, indeed, from the words of 
" Fors Clavigera " which are printed as a motto to the book, 
that I ran little risk of his disapproval in determining to print, 
not a selection, but the whole number of letters in question ; 
and I felt certain that the completeness of the collection would 
be considered a first essential by most of its readers, who are 
thus assured that the present volumes contain, with but two 
exceptions, every letter mentioned in the last edition of the 
bibliography, and some few more beside, which have been 
either printed or discovered since its publication. 

The two exceptions are, first, the series of letters on the 
Lord's Prayer which appeared in the pages of the Contem- 
porary Review last December ; and, secondly, some half-dozen 
upon "A Museum or Picture Gallery," printed in the Art 
Journal of last June and August It seemed that both these 
sets of letters were really more akin to review articles cast in 
an epistolary form, and would thus find fitter place in a col- 
lection of such papers than in the present volumes ; and for 
the omission of the second set there was a still further reason 
in the fact that the series is not yet completed.* On the 
other hand, the recent circular on the proposed interference 



' The letter out of which it took its rise, however, wiU be found on 
the 82d page of the first volume ; and with regard to it, and especially 
to the mention of Mr. Frith's picture in it, reference should be made to 
part of a further letter in the Art Journal of this month. 

** I owe some apology, by the way, to Mr. Frith, for the way I spoke 
of his picture in my letter to the Leicester committee, not intended for 
publication, though I never write what I would not allow to be pub- 
lished, and was glad that they asked leave to print it. '' (Art Journal, 
August, 1880, where this sentence is further explained.) 
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with St Mark's, Venice, is included in the first, and one or 
two other extraneous matters in the second Yolume, for rea- 
sons which their connection with the letters amongst which 
they are placed will make sufficiently clear. 

The letters are reprinted word for word, and almost stop 
for stop, from the newspapers and other pages in which they 
first appeared. To ensure this accuracy was not an easy mat- 
ter, and to it there are a few intentional exceptions. A few 
misprints have been corrected, such as that of " Fat Bard " for 
" Fort Bard " (vol. i p. 147) ; and now and then the punctua- 
tion has been changed, as on the 256th page of the same vol- 
ume, where a comma, placed in the original print of the letter 
between the words " visibly " and " owing," quite confused the 
sentence. To these slight alterations may be added others 
still less important, such as the commencement of a fresh para- 
graph, or the closing up of an existing one, to suit the com- 
position of the type, which the number of notes rendered 
unusually tiresome. The title of a letter, too, is not always 
that provided it by the newspaper ; in some cases it seemed 
well to rechristen, in others it was necessary to christen a let- 
ter, though the former has never been done where it was at 
all possible that the existing title (for which reference can 
always be made to the bibliography) was one given to it by 
Mr. Buskin himself. 

The classification of the letters is well enough shown by the 
tables of contents. The advantages of a topical over a chrono- 
logical arrangement appeared beyond all doubt ; whilst the 
addition to each volume of a chronological list of the letters 
contained in it, and the further addition to the second volume 
of a similar list of all the letters contained in the book, and 
of a full index, will, it is hoped, increase the usefulness of the 
work. 



12 EDITOR'S PREFACE. 

The beautiful engraving which forms the frontispiece of 
the first volume originally formed that of " The Oxford 
Museum." The plate was but little used in the apparently 
small edition of that book, and was thus found to be in excel- 
lent state for further use here. The woodcut of the chestnut 
spandril (vol i. p. 141) is copied from one which may also be 
found in "The Oxford Museum." The facsimile of part of 
one of the letters is not quite satisfactory, the lines being 
somewhat thicker than they should be, but it answers its pres- 
ent purpose. 

Lastly, the chief difficulty of editing these letters has been 
in regard to the notes, and has lain not so much in obtaining 
the necessary information as in deciding what use to make of 
it when obtained. The first point was, of course, to put the 
reader of the present volumes in possession of every fact which 
would have been common knowledge at the time when such 
and such a letter was written ; but beyond this there were 
various allusions, which might be thought to need explanation ; 
quotations, the exact reference to which might be convenient ; 
and so forth. Some notes, therefore, of this character have 
been also added ; whilst some few which were omitted, either 
intentionally or by accident, from the body of the work, may 
be found on reference to the index.* 

The efibrt to make the book complete has induced the no- 
tice of slight variations of text in one or two cases, especially 
in the reprint of the St. Mark's Circular. The space occupied 
by such notes is small, the interest which a few students take 



' Some of the notes, it will be remarked, are in larger tyi>e than the 
rest ; these are Mr. Ruskin^s original notes to the letters as first published, 
and are in fact part of them ; and they are so printed to distinguish them 
from the other notes, for which I am responsible. 
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in the facts they notice really great, and the appearance of 
pedantry to some readers is thus risked in order to meet the 
special wish of others. The same effort will account for the 
reappearance of one or two really unimportant letters in the 
Appendix to the second volume, which contains also some few 
letters the nature of which is rather personal than public. 

I have asked Mr. Buskin to state in his preface to the book 
the value he may set upon it in relation to his other and more 
connected work ; and for the rest, I have only to add that the 
editing of it has been the pleasant labor of my leisure for more 
than two years past, and to express my hope that these scat- 
tered arrows, some from the bow of " An Oxford Graduate," 
some from that of an Oxford Professor, may not have been 

vainly winged anew by 

An Oxpobd Pupil. 
Oddber, 1880. 
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LETTEES ON ART. 

I— AKT CRITICISM AND ART EDUCATION. 

[From "The Weekly Chronlde,'' September 83, 1848.] 
** MODERN PAINTERS'" ; A REPLY, 

To the Editor of ' The Weekly ChrorUde:' 

Sm : I was much gratified by reading in your columns of 
the 15th * instant a piece of close, candid, and artistical criti- 
cism on my work entitled " Modem Painters." Serious and 
well-based criticism is at the present day so rare, and our peri- 
odicals are filled so universally with the splenetic jargon or 
meaningless praise of ignorance, that it is no small pleasure 
to an author to meet either with praise which he can view with 
patience, or censure which he can regard with respect I sel- 
dom, therefore, read, and have never for an instant thought 
of noticing, the ordinary animadversions of the press ; but the 
critique on "Modem Painters" in your pages is evidently the 
work of a man both of knowledge and feeling ; and is at once 
so candid and so keen, so honest and so subtle, that I am 
desirous of ofifering a few remarks on the points on which it 
principally touches — they are of importance to art ; and I feel 
convinced that the writer is desirous only of elucidating truth, 
not of upholding a favorite error. With respect first to Gas- 

* It shonld be the 16tli, the criticism having appeared in the preced- 
ing weekly issne. 
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par's pamtisg of the " Sacrifice of Isaac." It is not on the 
faith of any ninglc shadow that I have pronouncetl the time in- 
tended to be near noon ' — Uiough the shadow of the two figures 
being very short, and coat fnym the apectator, is in itself con- 
clusiTe. The whole system of chiaroscuro of the picture is 
lateral ; and the light is expressly shown not to conie from 
the distance by its breaking brightly on the bit of rock and 
watei-fnll on the left, from which the high copse wood alto- 
gether intercepts the rays proceeding from the horizon. There 
are multitudes of pictures by Gaspar with this some effect — 
leaving no doubt whatever on my mind that they are all man- 
ufactured by the same approved recipe, probably given him 
by Nicholas, but worked out by Gaspar with the clumsiness 
and vulgarity wliich are invariably attendant on the efforts of 
an inferior mind to realize the ideas of a greater. The Italian 
masters universally make the horizon the chief hght of their 
picture, whether the effect intended be of noon or evening. 
Gaspar, to save himself the trouble of graduation, washes his 
sky half blue and half yellow, and separates the two colors by 
a line of cloud. In order to get his light conspicuous and clear, 
he washes the rest of his sky of a dark deep blue, without any 
thoughts about time of day or elevation of sun, or any such 
rainutinj ; finally, having frequently found the convenience of 
a black foreground, with a bit of light coming in round the 
comer, and probably having no conception of the possibility 
of painting a foregi-ound on any other principle, he naturally 
falls into the usual method— blackens it all over, touches in a 
few rays of lateral light, and turns out a very respectable 
article ; for in such languaga only should we espress the com- 
pletion of a picture painted throughout on conventional prin- 
ciples, without one reference to nature, and without one idea 

' Bee Modem Pulntpra, vol, i, p. 229 (Pt. II. g 2, cap. 3, § 5). '* Again, 
laku auy important group ot trees, I do Dot oara whose, — Claude's, Sal- 
vator's, or Pousein's,— nith latural light (that in the Marriage of Ismo 
and Rebocea, or Caspar's Sacrifice of Ieam, for JDitsnce); can it be sup- 
posed that those murky bronns and mela&cholj greens are representa- 
tive at the tints oF leavae under full uooDday sun ?" Tlie picture in 
question is, it need hardly be said, in the National Gallery (No. 31). 
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of the painter's own. With respect to Salvator's "Mercury 
and the Woodman," ' your critic has not allowed for the effect 
of time on its blues. They are now, indeed, sobered and 
brought down, as is every other color in the picture, until it is 
scarcely possible to distinguish any of the details in its darker 
parts ; but they haw been pure and clean, and the mountain 
is absolutely the same color as the open part of the sky. When 
I say it is " in full light," I do not mean that it is the highest 
light of the picture (for no distant mountain can be so, when 
compared with bright earth or white clouds), but that no acci- 
dental shadow is cast upon it ; that it is under open sky, and 
so illumined that there must necessarily be a difference in hue 
between its light and dark sides, at which Salvator has not 
even hinted. 

Again, with respect to the question of focal distances,' 
your critic, in common with many very clever people to whom 
I have spoken on the subject, has confused the obscurity of 
objects which are laterally out of the focal rangCy with that of 
objects which are directly out of the focal distance. If all ob- 
jects in a landscape were in the same plane, they should be 
represented on the plane of the canvas with equal distinctness, 



' See Modem Painters, vol. i., pp. 227-28 (Pt. II. g ii., cap. 2, § 4). Tlie 
critic of the Chronicle had written that the rockj mountains in this pict- 
nre '"are not sky-blue, neither are they near enough for detail of crag 
to be seen, neither are they in full light, but are quite as indistinct as 
they would be in nature, and just the color.'' The picture is No. 84 in 
the National Gallery. 

* See Modern Painters, vol. i. pp. 260-61 (Pt. II. § ii. cap. 4, § 6). 
" Turner introduced a new era in landscape art, by showing that the 
foreground might be sunk for the distance, and that it was possible to 
express immediate proximity to the spectator, without giving anything 
like completeness to the forms of the near objects. This, observe, is 
not done by slurred or soft lines (always the sign of vice in art), but by 
a decisive imperfection, a firm but partial assertion of form, which the 
eye feels indeed to be close home to it, and yet cannot rest upon, nor 
cling to, nor entirely understand, and from which it is driven away of 
necessity to those parts of distance on which it is intended to repose.'* 
To this the critic of the Chronicle had objected, attempting to show that 
it would result in Nature being ** represented with just half the quan- 
tity of light and color that she possesses." 
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because the eye has no greater lateral range on the canvas 
than in the landscape, and can only command a point in each. 
But this point in the landscape may present an intersection 
of lines belonging to different distances — as when a branch of 
a tree, or tuft of grass, cuts against the horizon : and yet 
these diiferent distances cannot be discerned together : we 
lose one if we look at the other, so that no painful intersec- 
tion of lines is ever felt But on the canvas, as the lines of 
foreground and of distance are on the same plane, they wUl 
be seen together whenever they intersect, painfully and dis- 
tinctly ; and, therefore, unless we make one series, whether 
near or distant, obscure and indefinite, we shall always repre- 
sent as visible at once that which the eye can only perceive 
by two separate acts of seeing. Hold up your finger before 
this page, six inches from it If you look at the edge of your 
finger, you cannot see the letters ; if yon look at the letters, 
you cannot see the edge of your finger, but as a confused, 
double, misty line. Hence in painting, you must either take 
for your subject the finger or the letters ; you cannot paint 
both distinctly without violation of truth. It is of no conse- 
quence how quick the change of the eye may be ; it is not one 
whit quicker than its change from one part of the horizon to 
another, nor are the two intersecting distances more visible at 
the same time than two opposite portions of a landscape to 
which it passes in succession. Whenever, therefore, in a land- 
scape, we look from the foreground to the distance, the fore- 
ground is subjected to two degrees of indistinctness : the first, 
that of an object laterally out of the focus of the eye ; and the 
second, that of an object direcihj out of the focus of the eye ; 
being too near to be seen with the focus adapted to the dis- 
tance. In the picture, when we look from the foreground to 
the distance, the foreground is subjected only to one degree 
of indistinctness, that of being out of the lateral range ; for 
as both the painting of the distance and of the foreground 
are on the same plane, they are seen together with the same 
focus. Hence we must sui)i)ly the second degree of indistinct- 
ness by slurring with the brush, or we shall have a severe and 
painful intersection of near and distant lines, impossible in 
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nature. Finally, a very false principle is implied by part of 
what is advanced by your critic — which has led to infinite 
error in art, and should therefore be instantly combated when- 
ever it were hinted — that the ideal is different from the trua 
It is, on the contrary, only the perfection of truth. The 
Apollo is not 2k false representation of man, but the most per- 
fect representation of all that is constant and essential in man 
— free from the accidents and evils which corrupt the truth 
of his nature. * Supposing we are describing to a naturalist 
some animal he does not know, and we tell him we saw one 
with a hump on its back, and another with strange bends in 
its legs, and another with a long tail, and another with no 
tail, he will ask us directly, But what is its true form, what is 
its real form ? This truth, this reality, which he requires of 
us, is the ideal form, that which is hinted at by all the indi- 
viduals — aimed at, but not arrived at. But never let it be 
said that, when a painter is defying the principles of nature 
at every roll of his brush, as I have shown that Gaspar does, 
when, instead of working out the essential characters of spe- 
cific form, and raising those to their highest degree of nobility 
and beauty, he is casting all character aside, and carr^'ing out 
imperfection and accident ; never let it be said, in excuse for 
such degradation of nature, that it is done in pursuit of the 
ideal. As well might this be said in defence of the promising 
sketch of the human form pasted on the wainscot behind the 
hope of the family — artist and musician of equal power — in 
the " BHnd Fiddler." ^ Ideal beauty is tlie generalization of 



' The passage in the Chronicle ran thus : *' The Apollo is but an ideal 
of the human form ; no figure ever moulded of flesh and blood was like 
it." With the objection to this criticism we maj compare Modern 
Paiuters (vol. i., where the ideal is defined as ** the utmost degree 
of beauty of which the species is capable." See also vol. ii. : *'The 
perfect idea of the form and condition in which all the properties of 
the species are fullj developed is called the Ideal of the species ; '* 
and **That unfortunate distinctness between Idealism and Realism 
which leads most people to imagine that the Ideal is opposed to the 
Real, and therefore false. " 

* This picture of Sir David Wilkie*s was presented to the National 
Gallery (No. 99) by Sir George Beaumont, in 1820. 
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consummate knowledge, the concentration of perfect truth — 
not the abortive vision of ignorance in its study. Nor was 
there ever yet one conception of the human mind beautiful, 
but as it was based on truth. Whenever we leave nature, we 
fall immeasurably beneath her. So, again, I find fault with 
the "ropy wreath*' of Gaspar,* not because he chose massy 
cloud instead of light cloud ; but because he has drawn his 
massy cloxidi falsely, making it look tough and powerless, like 
a chain of Bologna sausages, instead of gifting it with the 
frangible and elastic vastness of nature's mountain vapor. 

Finally, Sir, why must it be only " when he is gone from 
us " * that the power of our greatest English landscape painter 
is to be acknowledged ? It cannot, indeed, be fully under- 
stood until the current of years has swept away the minor 
lights which stand around it, and left it burning alone ; but 
at least the scoff and the sneer might be lashed into silence, 
if those only did their duty by whom it is already perceived. 
And let us not think that our unworthiness has no effect on 
the work of the master. I could be patient if I thought that 
no effect was wrought on his noble mind by the cry of the 
populace ; but, scorn it as he may, and does, it is yet impos- 
sible for any human mind to hold on its course, with the same 
energy and life, through the oppression of a perpetual hissing, 
as when it is cheered on by the quick sympathy of its fellow- 
men. It is not in art as in matters of political duty, where 
the path is clear and the end visible. The springs of feeling 
may be oppressed or sealed by the want of an answer in other 
bosoms, though the sense of principle cannot be blunted ex- 
cept by the individual's own error ; and though the knowl- 
edge of what is right, and the love of what is beautiful, may 



' The bank of cloud in the *' Sacrifice of Isaac" is spoken of in Mod- 
em Painters (vol. i., p. 304, Pt. II., § iii., cap. 3. ^ 7), as *' a ropy, 
tough-looking wreath." On this the reviewer commented. 

' ** We agree,' wrote the Chronicle, ** with the writer in almost every 
word he says about this great artist ; and we have no doubt that, when 
he is gone from among us, his memory will receive the honor due to 
his living genius." See also the postscript to the first volume of Mod- 
ern Painters, written in June, 1851. 
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still support onr grefit pointer tbroiigh (lie languor of age — 
nnd Heaven grant it may for yenTH to come — jet we cannot 
hope Lhut he will ever cast liis spirit upon the canvas with the 
same freeJom and fire as if lie felt that the voice of its in- 
spiration was waited for among men, and dwelt upon with 
devotion. Once, in ruder times, the work of a great painter ' 
was waited for through daj'S at Ins door, and attended to its 
place of deposition bj the enthusiasm of a hundred cities ; 
and painting rose from that time, a i-ainbow upon the Seveu 
Hills, and on the cypresaed heights of FiL'Bole, guiding them 
and hghtiug them forever, even in the Btillness of their decay. 
How can we hope that England will ever win for herself such 
a crown, while the works of ber highest intellects are set for 
the pointing of the finger and the sarcasm of the tongue, and 
the sole reward for the deep, earnest, holy labor of a devoted 
life, is the weight of stone upon the trampled grave, n'he>e 



* Cimabue. The quarter of the town is yet named, from 
the rejoicing of that day, Borgo AllegrL' [Original note to Ihe 
letter; see tSitor'n pre/ace.) 



*ThH picture thus lionorod whb that oF the Vi<^n, painted far the 
Church of Santa Marin. NovellB, where it now hangs in the Bucellui 
Chapel. " This nork was an objeot of so much admiration to the peo- 
ple, . . . tliat it was carried in solenin procefalou, with the sound of 
tmmpets and other festal dfmonstralions, from the house of Cimabue to 
the ohuroh. he himself being highly rewarded and honored for it. Il is 
further reported, and maj be road in certain records of old painters, 
thai whilst Cimabne was painting this picture in a garden near the gain 
orSan Pietro, King Charles the Elder, o! Anjoa, passed thrnnsh Flor- 
ence, and the authorities of the oily, among other marks of rexpect, con- 
dncted him to see the pietnre of Cimabue. When this work was shown 
to the king, it had not before been seen by any one ; wherefore all the 
men and women of Florenoe hnstuned fn great crowds lo iidmire it, 
making nil possible demonstrations of delight. Ihe inhabitnnts of Hie 
neighliorhood, rejoicing in this occurrence, ever itfterirards culled thnt 
place Borfio A11»^i -. and this name it has since retained, although <u 
process of time it became enclosed within tho walls of the ciCy—Vasari, 
Lives of Painters. Bohu's edition, London, 18S0, Vol, i. p. 41. This 
well-known anecdote may also Iw found iu Jameson's Earlj' Italian 
raJnt«rs, p. 13. 
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the vain and idle crowd will come to wonder how the brashes 
are mimicked in the marble above the dust of him who 
wielded them in vain ? 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
The Author op ''Modern Painters." 



[From the ^ Artirt and Amatcor's Magazine" (edited by B. V. Bippingille), Jannazy, 

1843, pp. 280-887.] 

ART CRITICISM. 

To Hve Editor ofthe^^ Artist and Amateur^ s Ma4ja2in€,^^ 

Sir — Anticipating, with much interest, your reply to the 
candid and earnest inquiries of your unknown correspondent, 
Matilda Y.,' I am led to hope that you will allow me to have 
some share with you in the pleasant task of confining an 
honest mind in the truth. Subject always to your animadver- 
sion and correction, so far as I may seem to you to be led 
astray by my peculiar love for the works of the artist to whom 
her letter refers, I yet trust that in most of the remarks I have 
to make on the points which have perplexed her, I shall be 
expressing not only your own opinions, but those of every 
other accomplished artist who is really acquainted — and which 
of our English masters is not? — with the noble system of 



' This letter was written in reply to one signed ** Matilda Y.," which 
had been printed in the Artist and Amateur's Magazine, p. 265, Decem- 
ber, 1843, and which related to the opposite opinions held by different 
critics of the works of Turner, which were praised by some as ** beauti- 
ful and profoundly truthful representations of nature," whilst others 
declared them to be '* executed without end, aim, or principle." *' May 
not these contradictions," wrote the correspondent, in the passage 
alluded to by Mr. Ruskin, **be in a great measure the result of extreme 
ignorance of art in the great mass of those persons who take upon them- 
selves the office of critics and reviewers ? Can any one be a judge of art 
whose judgment is not founded on an accurate knowledge of nature * 
It is scarcely possible that a mere knowledge of pictures, however ex- 
tensive, can qualify a mau for the arduous and responsible duties of 
public criticism of art." 
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pnetrr nnd philosophj* whicli has been put forth on canvas, 
during tiie litst forty yeai-a, by tlie great pidnter who has pre- 
sented us with the almost unparallelej esaiuple of a man 
winning for himself the uuauLmous pliiudits of hia generation 
and time, and then cjisting them away hke dust, that he may 
build his monument — a-re perennius. 

Your correspondent herself, in saying that mere knowledge 
of piclutrs cannot qualify a man for the ofBce of a critic, hast 
touched the first bouico of the schisms of the present, and of 
all time, in queationa of pictorial merit We are overwhelmed 
with a tribe o( critics who are fully imbued with every kind of 
knowledge wliich is useful to the picture-dealer, but with none 
that is important to the artist. They know where a picture 
hag been retouched, but not whei-e it oiiijhl to have been ; they 
know if it Ima been injured, but not if the injury is to bo 
regretted. Tbey are unquestionable authorities in all matters 
relating to the panel or the canvas, to the vfuiiish or tho 
Telucle, while they remain in entire ignorance of that whic'i 
the Teliicle conveys. They are well acquainted with the tech- 
nical qualities of every master's touch ; and wheu their dis- 
crimination fails, plume themselves on indisputable tradition, 
and point triumphantly to the iloeumenta of pictorial geneid- 
ogy. But they never go ^uite far enough back ; they stop on>- 
step short of the real original ; they reach the human one, but 
never the Divine. Whatever, under the present system of 
study, the coniioiaseur of the gallery may learn or know, there 
ia one thing he does vol know — and that is nature. It is a 
pitiable thing to hear a man like Dr. Waagen,' about to set 

' Onstav Friedrich Waagsn, Director of llie Berlin Gallery from 1S32 
Tintil hU death iu 1808. He vas the aothor of varioos vorks on nrC, 
unungst them one eatitled Works of Art aud Artists in England (Lon- 
don, 1838], whicli is that alluded to here. The pasiiage qaoted cuucliidvs 
> descriptioQ of his " first attenipl to navigatu tlie water; pathn," In a 
Tojagfl from Hambnrg lothe Loudon Docks (vol. i. p. 13). Ilia eriticiam 
nl Turner m»y be found in the »ame work (vol. ii. p, 80). where com- 
meuling on Tntnor'a " Fiahermen endeavoring to put their fiali on 
board," then, as now, iu the gallery of Brldgewater House (No. IDS), 
and which ww painted w a rival to llie gn^at sea-etorm of Vaiidevelde, 
he writes, that " in the truth of clouds and wuvea " . . . it is tuferlur 
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the seal of his approbation, or the brand of his reprobation, 
on all the pictures in our island, expressing his insipid aston- 
ishment on his first acquaintance with the sea. ''For theirs/ 
time I understood the truth of their pictures (Backhuysen s 
and Van de Velde*s), and the refined art with which, by inter- 
vening dashes of sunshine, near or at a distance, and ships to 
animate the scene, they produce such a charming variety on the 
surface of the sea." For the first time ! — and yet this gallery- 
bred judge, this discriminator of colored shreds and canvas 
patches, who has no idea how ships animate the sea, until — 
charged with the fates of the Royal Academy — he ventures his 
invaluable person from Rotterdam to Greenwich, will walk up 
to the work of a man whose brow is hard with the spray of a 
hundred storms, and charactei-ize it as ** wanting in truth of 
clouds and waves " 1 Alas for Art, while such judges sit en- 
throned on their apathy to the beautiful, and their ignorance 
of the time, and with a canopy of canvas between them and 
the sky, and a wall of tradition, which may not be broken 
tlirough, concealing from them the horizon, hurl their dark- 
ened verdicts against the works of men, whose night and noon 
have been wet with the dew of heaven — dwelling on the deep 
sea, or wandering among the solitary places of the earth, until 
they have " made the mountains, waves, and skies a part of 
them and of their souls." 



to that picture, compared with which ** it appears like a successful piece 
of scene-painting. The great crowd of amateurs, who ask nothing more 
of the art, will always far prefer Turner's picture." Dr. Waagen re- 
vised and re-edited his book in a second, entitled. Treasures of Art in 
Great Britain (1854), in which these passages are repeated with slight 
verbal alterations (vol. i. p. 3, vol. ii. p. 53). In this work he acknowl- 
edges his ignorance of Turner at the time the first was written, and gives 
a high estimate of his genius. *' Buildings,' he writes, ** he treats with 
peculiar felicity, while the sea in its most varied aspects in cquaUy subser- 
Tient to Jiis magic bru^i " ! I lie adds, tliat but for one deficiency, the 
want of a sound technical basis, he ''should not hesitate to recognize 
Turner as the greatest landscape painter of all time"! With regard, 
liowever, to the above-named picture, it may be remembered that Mr. 
Ruskin has himself instanced it as one of the marine pictures which 
Turner spoiled by imitation of Vandevelde (Pre-Raphaelitism, p 45). 
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When iuformatioa bo narrow is jet the wliole stock iu trade 
of tLe bigheat Ruthoritiea of the day, what are we to expect 
from tlie lowest? Dr. Waagen is a most favorable Bpecimen 
of the tribe of critics ; a man, we may suppose, impartial. 
abore all national or partj prejudice, and intimately acquaint- 
ed with that half of his subject (the technical half) wliich iaall 
we can reasonably expect to be known by one who baa been 
trained in Uie painting<room inst«ad of in the fields. No author- 
ity is more incontrovertible iu all questions of the geuuinenesd 
of old pictui'es. He has at least the merit — not common 
among those who talk most of the old masters— of knowing 
what he doe^ admii'e, and will not full into tlie same raptures 
before an eiecrable copy as before the originaL If, then, we 
find a man of this real judgment in those matters to which 
his attention has been directed, entirely incapable, owing to 
Ilia ignorance of nature, of estimating a modem picture, what 
can we hope from those lower critics who are unacquainted 
even with those technical characters wliioh they have oppoi-- 
tunities of learning? What, for instance, are we to anticipate 
from the sapient lucubrations of the critic— for some years 
back the disgrace of tlie pages of ■■Blackwood"— who in one 
breath displays his knowledge of natui'e, by styhng a painting 
of a furze bush iu the bed of a mountain torrent a specimen 
of the "high pastoral," and in the next his knowledge of Art, 
by informing us that Mr. Lee " reminds him of Gainsborough's 
best manner, but is inferior to hiui in composition " ! ' Wo 
do not mean to say anything against Mr. Lee ; but can we for- 
bear to smile at the hopeless innocence of the man's novitiate, 
who conld be reminded by them of landscapes powerful 
enough in color to take their place beside those of Kembrundt 
or Eubens ? A little attention will soon convince your corre- 
spondent of the utter futility or falsehood of the ordinary cri- 
tiques of the press ; and there could, I believe, even at present 
be little doubt in her mind as to the fitting answer to the 
question, whether we are to take the opinion of the accom- 



' See the Pmface tu tlie suooud vditiuu of Madern Puinlara (vol. i. p. 
.) Frederick Riobwd Lee, B.A., died in Jiihh, 1679. 
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pliahed artist or of the common iiewsmoDger, were it not 
for a miagivijig wliicli, bo sLe conscious of it or not, is prob- 
ably floating in her mind — whether tliat can really be great 
Art which has iio influence whatsoever on the multitude, 
and ia appreciable only by tlie initiated few. Aiid thia is 
the real question of dilliculty. It ia easy to prove tlmt such 
and such a critic is wrong ; but not bo, to prove that what 
everybody dislikes is right It ia fitting to jiay resi>eot to 
Sir Augustus Callcott, but ia it so to take his word against 
all the world ? 

Thia inquiry requires to be followed with peculiar caution ; 
for by Betting at defiance the judgment of the public, we in 
some Bort may appear to justify that host of petty sci-ibblers, 
and contemptible painters, who in all time have used the same 
plea in defence of their rejected works, and have received in 
consequence merciless chastisement from coutemporaiy and 
powerful authors or painters, whose reputation was as universal 
OS it was just "Mes ouvrages," said Bubens to his challenger, 
Abraham Janssens, "ont 6te esposi^sen Italic, et euEspagne, 
sans que j'aie rei.'U In uouvelle de leur conJamnation. Vous 
n'avez qu'i soumettre lea votres a la nit-me fipreuve."' "Jo 
di3fle," says BoUeau, "tons les amateurs les plus m^coutents 
du public, de me citer un bon livre que le public ait jamtus 
rebuti-, i moins qu'ila ne mettent en oe rang leur ecrita, de la 
bontu desquels eux seuls sont persuadL'S." 

Now the fact is, thnt the whole difficulty of the question is 
caused by the ambiguity of this word — the " public." ^\'hom 
does it include ? People continually forget that there is a 
separate public for eveiy picture, and for every book. Ap- 
pealed to witli refei-ence to any particular work, the public is 
that class of i^ersons who possess the knowledge which it pre- 

' AbnUiara Jansseaa, in his jealoaiy o( Rubons, proposed to him that 
the]' should each jiaint a picture, and submit Iho rival workH to Ihit de- 
cision ot llie public. Mr. Buskin gives Rubens' repi;, the lienor of 
which may bn found in any lifu of the artist. Su@ HA£selt's Histoire de 
Rubens tBrasscls, 18401, p. 48, from which Mr. Buskin quotes ; Dts- 
camps, vol. 1. p. 'i04 ; Walpole's Aaeodotea ol Paiatiug, Bohu's octavo 
edition, p. 800. 
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supposes, and the faculties to vrbich it is mldreasecl. With 
reference to anew editioL of Newton's Principin, the '■public" 
means little more than the Royal Society. With reference to 
one of Wordsworth's poems, it means all who liave hearts. 
With reference to one of Moore's, all who have pasaiouB. 
With reference to the works of Hogarth, it means those who 
have worldly knowledge— to tlie works of Giotto, those who 
have religious faith. Each work must be tested exclusively by 
the fiat of the particular public to whom it is addi-essed. Wo 
will listen to no comments on Newton from people who have 
no mathematical knowledge ; to none on Wordsworth fiom 
those who have no hearts ; to none on Giotto from those who 
have no religion. Therefore, when we have to form a judg- 
ment of any new work, the question " Wliat do the public say 
to it?" is indeed of vital importance ; but wo must always in- 
quire, first, who are iVa pubbc? We must not submit a 
treatise on moral philosophy to a conclave of horse-jookeys, 
nor a work of deep artistical research to the writers for the 
Art Union. 

The public, then, we repeat, when referred to with reHjiect 
to a particular work, consist only of those who have knowl- 
edge of its subject, and are possessed of the faculties to 
which it is addressed. 

If it fail of touching these, the work is a bad one ; but it iu 
BO degree militates against it that it is rejected by those to 
whom it does not appeal. To whom, then, let us ask, and 
to ichal public do the works of Turner appeal 1 To those 
only we reply, who have profound and disciplined acquaintance 
with nature, ardent poetical feehng, and keen eye for color 
(a facultj far more i-are tlian an ear for music). They are 
deeply-toned poems, intended for all who love poetrj% but not 
for those who delight in mimicries of wine-glasses and nut- 
shella They are deep treatises on natural phenomena, in- 
tended for tdl who are acquainted with such phenomena, but 
not tor those who, like the painter Barry, are amazed at find- 
ing tlie realities of the Alps grander than the imaginations of 
Sidvator, and assert that they saw the moon from the Mont 
Cenis four times as big s& usual, " from being so much nearer 
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to it " ! * And they are studied melodies of exquisite color, 
intended for those who have perception of color ; not for 
those who fancy that all trees are Prussian green. Then comes 
the question, Were the works of Turner euer rejected by any 
person possessing even partially these qualifications? We 
answer boldly, never. On the contrary, they are universally 
hailed by this public with an enthusiasm not undeserving in 
appearance — at least to those who are debarred from shanug 
in it, of its usual sobriquet — the Turner mania. 

Is, then, the number of those who are acquainted with the 
truth of nature so limited ? So it has been asserted by one 
who knew much both of Art and Natiu'e, and both were 
glorious in his country, f 



* This is a singular instance of the profound ignorance of 
landscape in which great and intellectual painters of the 
human form may remain ; an ignorance, which commonly ren> 
ders their remarks on landscape painting nugatory, if not 
false.' 

f Plato. — " Hippias. Men do not commonly say so. 

Socrates, Who do not say so — those who know, 

or those who do not know ? 
Hippias. The multitude. 
Socrates. Are then the multitude acquainted 

with truth ? 
Hippias, Certainly not." 
The answer is put into the mouth of the sophist ; but put 
as an established fact, which he cannot possibly deny.' 



1 The amazement of the painter is underrated : ** Yon will believe me 
much nearer heaven upon Mount Cenis than I was before, or shall prob- 
ably be again for some time. We passed this mountain on Sunday last, 
and about seven in the morning were near the top of the road over it, 
on both sides of which the mountain rises to a very great height, yet so 
high were we in the valley between them that the moon, which was 
above the horizon of the mountains, appeared at least five times as big 
as usual, and much more distinctly marked tlian I ever saw it through 
some very good telescopes." — Letter to Edmund Burke, dated Turin, 
Sept. 24, 1766. Works of James Barry, E.A., 2 vols., quarto (London, 
lbU9), vol. i. p. 58. He died in 1806. 

•^ Plato : Hippias Major, 284 E. Stoph. 
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Oil iiivTtn. tuaOaaiv avQponroi ^opi^nv Dvrut. 
Hdrfpov, u 'Ixiria, ol ci&jrc; ij m u.'q (ItSarct ; 
Oi iroAAoi!, 

Oi S^To." 

HirriAS Uajob. 

Now, we ore not InclJned to go quite so far as this. There 
are manj Bubjecta with respect to which the multitude are 
cognizant of ti'Uth, or at least of aotite ti-uth ; and those sub- 
jeuts may be geueraUy characterized aa everything which ma- 
terially conceniu themaelvea or their interests. The public 
are acquainted with the nature of their own passions and the 
point of their own calamities — -can hiugh at the weakness they 
feel, and weep at tiie miaeries they have experienced ; but all 
the sagacity they possess, be it how great soever, will not en- 
able them to judge of likeness to that wliiuh they have never 
seen, nor to acknowledge principles on which they have never 
reflected. Of a comedy or a drama, an epigram or a ballad. 
they are judges from whom there is no appeal ; but not of 
the representation of facts which they have never examined, 
of beauties which they have never loved. It is not sufficient 
that the facta or the features of nature be around us, while 
they are not within ua. We may walk day by day tfurough 
grove and meadow, and scai'cely know more concerning them 
than is known by bird and beast, that the one has shade for 
the head, and the other softness for the foot It is not true 
that "the eye. it cannot choose but see," unless we obey the 
following condition, and go forth "in a wise pasaiveness," ' 
free from that plague of our own hearts which brings the 
shadow of ourselves, and the tumult of our petty interests 
and impatient jmssious, across the light and calm of Nature. 
"We do not ait ut the feet of our mistress to listen to her 
teachings ; but we seek her only to drag from her that which 
may suit our purpose, to see in her the confirmation of a theory. 
or find in her fuel for our pride. Nay, do we often go to her 

< WordKnorth. Poenia of SciDtiuitiut oud EeflucUon. L ExxrastuUtioa 
Olid Bcplj. 
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even thus ? Have we not rather cause to take to ourselves 
the full weight of Wordsworth's noble appeal — 

** Vain pleasures of Inxurious life I 
Forever with yourselves at strife, 
Through town and country, both deranged 
By affections interchanged, 
And all the perishable gauds 
That heaven -deserted man applauds. 
When will your hapless patrons learn 
To watch and ponder, to discern 
The freshness, the eternal youth 
Of admiration, sprung from truth, 
From beauty infinitely growing 
Upon a mind with love overflowing : 
To sound the depths of every art 
That seeks its wisdom through the heart ? ** * 

When will they learn it? Hardly, we fear, in this age of 
steam and iron, luxury and selfishness. We grow more and 
more artificial day by day, and see less and less worthiness in 
those pleasures which bring with them no morbid excitement^ 
in that knowledge which affords us no opportunity of display. 
Your coiTespondent may rest assured that those who do not 
care for nature, who do not love her, cannot see her. A few 
of her phenomena lie on the surface ; the nobler number lie 
deep, and are the reward of watching and of thought The 
artist may choose wkich he will render : no human art can 
render both. If he paint the surface, he will catch the crowd ; 
if he paint the depth, he will be admired only — but with how 
deep and fervent admiration, none but they who feel it can 
tell — by the thoughtful and observant few. 

There are some admirable observations on this subject in your 
December number (** An Evening's Gossip with a Painter"') ; 

' Memorials of a Tour in Scotland. 1814. iii. E£fusion. 

' See the Artist and Amateur's Magazine, p. 248. The article named 
was written in dialogue, and in the passajjre alluded to ** Palette,' an 
artist, points out to his companion '* Chat worthy," who represents the 
general public, that ** next to the highest authorities in Art are the 
pure, natural, untainted, highly educated, and intelligent /ew." The 
argument is continued over some patres, but although the Magazine is 
not now readily accessible to the ordinary reader, it will not be thought 
necessary to go further into the discussion. 
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but there is one circumstance with respect to the works 
of Tamer which yet further limits the number of their ad- 
mirers. They are not prosaic statements of the phenomena 
of nature— they are statements of them under the influence 
of arilent feeling ; they are, in a word, the most fervent and 
real poetry whiob the English nation is at present producing. 
Now not only is this proverbially an age in wliich poetry is 
little eared for ; Lot even with those who have most love of 
it, and most need of it, it requires, especially if high and philo- 
sophical, an attuned, quiet, and exalted frame of mind for its 
enjoyment ; and if dragged into the midst of the noisy inter- 
ests of every-day life, may easily be noade ridiculous or offen- 
sive. Wordsworth recited, by Mr. Wakley, in the House of 
ContmoDB, in the middle of a financial debate, would sound, 
in all probability, very like Mr. Wakley's ' own verses. Worda- 
wortli, read iu the stillnews of a mountain hollow, has the force 
of the mountain waters. What would be the effect of a pas- 
sage of Milton recited in the middle of a pantomime, or of a 
dreamy stanza of Shelley upon the Stock Exchange ? Are we 
to judge of the nightinp^le by hearing it sing in broad day- 
light in CLeapside ? Por just such a judgment do we form of 
Turner by standing before liis pictures in the Koyal Academy. 
It is a strange thing that the public never seem to suspect 
that there may be a poetry in painting, to meet which, some 
preparation of sympathy, some harmony of circumstance, is 
required ; and that it is just as imposftible to see half a dozen 
great pictures as to read half a dozen great poems at the same 
time^ if their tendencies or their tones of feeling be contrary 
or discordant Let us imagine what would be the effect on 
the mind of any man of feeling, to whom an eager friend, de- 
sirotie of impressing upon him the merit of different poets, 
should read Buccessively, and without a pause, the following 

'BCr. Thomna Wakley, at this iiiue M.P. (or Finsbiiry, nnd eoroner 
(or Middlesex. He w«s the [oiinilvr of tlie Ltiuc«t, and tni>k n deep in- 
terest la medicine, wtiicb be nl ane time prsRilsed. I do not Dnd, how- 
pTer, Lhftl lie pnbliEht^d &uy voluma of jioeniB, though lie mnj irell Iibvh 
bcren the author, an Itie letter seeloE la imply, of at 
He ditrd iu 1803. 
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passages, in which lie something of the prevailing character 
of the works of six of our greatest modem artists : 

Landsber. 

'^ His hair, his size, his mouth, his Ings, 
Showed he was nane o' Scotland's dongs, 
But whalpit some place far abroad 
Whar sailors gang to fish for cod.*' * 

Habtin. 

'^ Far in the horizon to the north appeared, 
From skirt to skirt, a fierj region, stretched 
In battailous aspect, and nearer view 
Bristled with upright beams innumerable 
Of rigid spears, and helmets throng'd, and shields 
Various, with boastful argument portray 'd." 

WiLKIE. 

*^ The risin* moon began to glowr 
The distant Cumnock hills out owre ; 
To count her horns, wi' a' mj pow'r, 

I set myser ; 
But whether she had three or fowr, 

I couldna telL'' 

Eastlake. 

** And thou, who tell'st me to forget, 
Tliy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet." 

Stanfield. 

** Ye mariners of England, 
Who guard our native seas, 
Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze." 

Turner. 

*' The point of one white star is quivering still, 
Deep in the orange light of widening dawn, 
Beyond the purple mountains. Through a chasm 
Of wind-divided mist the darker lake 
Reflects it, now it fades : it gleams again, 



' The references to this and the five passages following are (1) Bums, 
The Twa Dogs ; (2) Milton, Paradise Lost, vi. 79 ; (3) Burns, Death 
and Doctor Hornbook ; (4) Byron, Hebrew Melodies, Oh ! snatched 
away in beauty's bloom ; (5) Campbell ; and (6) Shelley, Prometheus 
Unbound, Act ii. sc 1. 
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ha tlie trnrei full, and as the bnraing Ibrenda 

Of iTOTen ctouil ntiraviil in puli; air, 

"Tia [irat I and Uirougli yon p^aks ol cloud-like snow 

The roseatveiiulightqulVHrs." 

Predaely to such atlvantage oa the above passages, so 
placed,' appear, are the works of any painter of tuind seen in 
tlie Academy. None suffer more than Turner's, which ai-e 
not only interfered with by the prosaic pictures around them, 
but neutralize each other. Two works of his, side by side, 
destroy each other to a dead certainty, for each is so vast, so 
complete, so demandant of every power, so sufficient for every 
desire of the mind, that it is utterly impossible for two to 
be comprehended together. Each must have the undivided 
intellect, and each is destroyed by tlie attraction of the other ; 
and it is the chief power and might of these pictures, that 
they are works for the closet and the heart — works to be 
dwelt upon separately and dei"otedly, and then chiefly when 
the mind is in its highest tone, and desirous of a beauty 
whicb may be food for its immortality. It is the very stamp 
and essence of the purest poetry, that it can only be so met 
and understood ; and that the clash of common interests, 
and the roar of the selfish world, must be hushed about the 
heart, before it can bear the still, small voice, wherein rests 
the power communicated from the Holiest.* 

Con, then, — will he, if I mistake not, the final inquii'y of 

' It will be folt kt ODce thitt lliu more serious and lilpli^r passages 
general!; suffer most. But Stanfield, liule as it may be thought, Biiffera 
grierousi; in the AcBilemv, just as the fino passage from Campbell ia 
mined b; its position belween the perfeot tenderness of Bjron and 
Shellej. The more vuli^ar a picture ia, thu liult«r it bears the Academy. 



*Altboughit is inverse that the most consummate skill 
in composition is to be looked for. and all the artifices of lan- 
guage displayed, yet it is in verse only that we throw off the 
yoke of the world, tind are, as it were, privileged to utter our 
deepest and holiest feelings. Poetry in this respect may be 
called the salt of the earth. We express in it, and receive in 
i^ sentiments for which, were it not for this permitted me- 
dium, the usages of the world would neither allow utterance 
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your correspondent, — can, then, we ordinary mortals, — can X 
who am uot Sir Aug^uatua Callcott, nor Sir Friincia Chantrey, 
ever derire any pleasure from works of this lofty character ? 
Heaven forbid, we reply, that it should be otherwise. Nothi'ifi 
more is necessary for the appreciation of them, than that which 
ia necessary for the appreciation of any p;reat writer — the 
quiet study of him with an humble heart. There are, indeed. 
technical qualities, difficulties overcome and principles devel- 
oped, which are reserved for the enjoyment of the ai-tist ; but 
these do not add to the influence of the picture. On the con- 
trary, we must bre:ik through ita charm, before we can com- 
prehend its means, and " murder to dissect." The picture is 
intended, not for artists alone, but for all who love what it 
portrays ; and so little doubt have we of the capacity of all to 
understand the works in question, that we have the most cod- 
fident expectation, within the nest fifty years, of seeing the 
name of Turner placed on the same impregnable height with 
that of Shakespeare.' Both have committed errors of tosto 

nor acceptance." — Soulhey's Cotloqitien.'' Such allowance ia 
never made to the painter. In him, inspiration is called in- 
sanity — iu him, tbe sacred fire, possession. 

' " This Turner, of irliom you have knovn bo little while he was UV' 
ing nmoug yon, will one Aaj Inlce his place beside ShakeBpenre and 
Vorulam, in the nunals of the liglit of England. 

"Yes: beside Shakespeare and Verulam, a third star in that central 
eonstelliLtion, round which, in the aBlronom; of intellect, all other iXmh 
make their circuit. By Shokeepeare, humanity waa unsealed to you ; 
hy Verulam the priiieipUn of nature ; and by Turner, her ritpfrt. Ail these 
were sent to unlock one of the gates of light, and to unlock it for the 
Urst lime. Bnt of all the three, thongh not the greatest, Tnmer was 
the most unprecedented in his work. Bacon did what Aristotle had at- 
tempted ; Shakespeare did perfectly what ^schylus did partially ; but 
none before Turner had lifted the veil from the face of nature ; the 
majesty of the hills and forests had received do interpretation, and the 
cloiids passed unrecorded from the face of the liuavena nhich they 
adorned, and of the earth to which they ministered.'' — Lectures on Ar- 
chitecture and I'aintinp, by John Buskiu ; published 1654 ; pp IBl), 18L 

'Sir Thomas More ; or, Colloquies on the Frosress and Pro^pecla of 
Sooiety. Colloquy six. (vol. il. p. 39S, iu Hurray*e edition, t8S»J. 
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liftftiJikigiaB&i. In both it is, or will be, lieree; even to feel 
' CboSB vacant bo entirely are they overbalanced by tbe gigantic 
powers of whose impetuosity they are the result. So soon as 
the public ore convinced, by the niaintsined teatimony of high 
authority, that Turner is worth understanding, they will try to 
understand him ; and if they try, they can. Nor ore they, 
now, aa is commonly thought, despised or de&ed by him. He 
has too much respect for them to endeavor to please them by 
falsehood. He will not win for himself a hearing by the be- 
trayal of his message. 

Finally, then, we would recommeod your correapoudent, 
first, to diveat herself of every atom of lingering respect or 
regard for the commoh criticism of the press, and to hold fast 
by the authority of Callcott, Chantrey, Landseer, and Stanfield ; 
and this, not because we would have her elamnhir/ subject to 
any authority but that of her owu eyes aud reason, but because 
we would not have her blown about with every wind of doc- 
trine, before she baa convinced her reason or learned to use 
her eyes. And if she can draw at all, let her make careful 
Btodies of any natural objects that may happen to come in her 
way. — sticks, leaves, or stones, — and of distant atmospheric 
effects on groups of objects ; not for the sake of the drawing 
itself, but for the sake of the powers of attention and accurate 
observation which thus only can be cultivated. Aud let her 
make the study, not thinking of this artist or of that ; not 
cmijecturing what Harding would have done, or Stanfield, or 
Callcott, with her subject ; nor trying to draw in a bold style, 
or a free style, or any other style ; but drawing all she »ees, as 
far as may be in her power, earnestly, faithfully, unselectingly ; 
and, which is perhaps the more difBcult task of the two, not 
drawing what she does not see. Oh, if people did but know 
how many hnes nature suggests without shoimng, what differ- 
ent art should we have I And let her never be discouraged by 
ill anccess. She will seldom have gained more knowledge than 
when she most (eels her failure. Let her use every oppor- 
tunity of eioimiuiug the works of Turner ; let her trj- to copy 
them, then try to copy some one else'a, and observe which 
presents most of that kind of difficulty wmch she found in 
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copying nature. Let her, if possible, extend ber acqudntanee 
with wild natural scenery of every kind and character, endeav- 
oring in each species of scenery to distinguish those features 
which are eipressive and hEtrmonioua from tbose which are 
unoffecting or incongruous ; and after a year or two of such 
discipline as this, let her judge for herself. No authority need 
then, or can then, be very influential with her. Her own 
pleasure in works of ti-ue greatness ' will be too real, too 
instinctive, to be persuaded or laugbed out of ber. We bid 
her, therefore, heartUy good-speed, with this final warning : 
Let her beware, in going to nature, of taking with her the 
commonplace dogmas or dicta of art. Let her not look for 
what is like Titian or like Claude, for composed form or ar- 
ranged chiaroscuro ; but beUeve that everj'thing which God has 
made is beautiful, and that everything which nature teaches 
is true. Let ber beware, above evei^thiug, of that wicked 
pride which makes man think he con dignify God's glorious 
creations, or esalt the majesty of his universe. Let her be 
humble, we repeat, and earnest. Truth was never sealed, if so 
sought. And once more we bid her good-speed in the words 
of our poet-moralist ; 

■' Enough of Soicnoe »ud of Art : 
Stial up tliestt barren leaves ; 
CoDit! forth, and bring with jou a hei 
That waloliea, and receives." ' 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Youi' obedient humble servant, 
The Author of " Modekn 



' We have not sofficielitlr expregsed our conoDrrenee in the opinion 
of her friend, that Turner's modern irorka ore his gruatesL His earlj 
ones are nothing but ampliflcatlons of what others liave done, or hard 
studies of every-day truth. Hig later works no one but himself oonld 
have conceived : the;r are tlie result of the moat exalted imagination, 
aoting with the knowledge acquired b/ meati» of his former works. 

' Wordsworth. Poems of Sentiment and Reflection, ii. The Tablet 
Turned (1798), being the companion poem to that quoted ajite, p. 32. 
The second line should read, " Close up these barren leaves.'' 
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Beiil>- Colltid, Uibsd,' ItM. pp. M-(ki.] 

THE ARTS AS A BliAycH OF EIIUCATION. 

Pesrith, Sept, 25, 1857. 

Mt deab Sib : I have just received your moat istei'cstiug 
letter, and will try to answer as shortly os I can, Bayiugnuthing 
of what I fee], nud wljut you must well know I aliould feel, 
reepectmg the difficulty of the queatioos aud their iraportaoce ; 
except only this, tiifit I should tiot huve had the boldness to 
answer your letter by return of post, uuleas, in consequence of 
coDvereatioDS on this subject with 'hli: Aclond and Dr. AclttiiO, 
two inontba ago, I hud been lately thinking of it more thuii of 
any other.' 

Your questions fall under two heiida : (1) The range which 
an art examiuatiou can take ; (2) The connection in which it 
should be plnced with other exainiiiationa. 

I think the art examination should have three objects : 

(1) To put the happiness and knowledge which the etudy 
of art coiiTeys within the conception o( the youth, so thut he 
may in after-life pursue them, if he has the gift. 

' Thia work related to University co-operation with Boliemes for mid- 
dle olksa eduoBtian. and inaludt-d lei ton from Farious tuthorilit!^ 
UDODgBt others one from Hr. UuUah on Mnalc. The preaant letter wu 
addraaaed to the Hev. P. Tumpie (now Bishop of Exeter), and was writ- 
ttfu in reply to a alalement of oertaiu puiuts iu dubate between him and 
Ur. {now Sir ThoinaEl Aclaiid. In forwarding it to liia oppoDHiit, )Ir. 
Temple wrote ns follows: "The liberal arts are Eupreme orer Ihr'ir 
scieacos. luatead of the rules being despotic, the great artixt umlally 
pn>Tea his greatness bj rightl; setting aside rales ; and the great crltio 
is he who, while he knows the rule, can appreciate the ' law within the 
law' which overrides the rule. In no other wa/ does Ituskin m tally 
Kbow bis grestntss in crllioiam as la that fine inoonsixteuoj (or which he 
lias tmen so often attacked by men who do not see the real oonsisteocy 
that lies beneath." 

• In the following jear Mr. Ruskin wrote a paper for the National 
AsWHjiatlon for the Promotion of Social Science, on Education in Art 
(Transactions, IBSa, pp, 311-318), now lepiiuted in the eleventh vol- 
nmeofHr. Bnakin'e works, A Joy for Ever, panes 119-128. To thia 
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(2) To enforce, as far as posfflble, euch knowledge of art 

among tlioee wbo are likely to become its patrons, or the 
(,''uardians of its works, as ma^ enable them usefully to fulfil 
those duties. 

(3) To distinguish pre-eminent gift for the production of 
works of art, so aa to get hold of all the good ni'tistical faculty 
bom in the country, and leave no Giotto lost among hill-ahep- 

In order to accomplish the first object, I think that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Aclaud'a proposal, preliminary knowledge of draw- 
ing and music should be asked for, in connection with writ- 
ing and arithmetic ; but not, iu the prelluiuary examination, 
made to count towards distinction in other schools. I think 
drawing is a necessary means of the expression of certain 
facts of form and means of oujuuintauce with them, ua arith- 
metic is the menus of acquaintance with facts of number. I 
think the facta which an elementary knowledge of drawing 
enables a man to observe and note are often of as much im- 
portance to him as those which he can describe in words or 
calculate in numbers. And I think the cases in which mental 
deficiency would prevent the acquirement of a serviceable 
power of drawing would be found as rare as those in which 
no progress could be made in arithmetic. I would not desire 
this elementary knowledge to extend far, but the limits which 
I would propose are not here iu question. 'While I feel the 
force of all the admirable observations of Mr. HuUah on the 
USB of the study of music, I imt^ue that the cases of physi* 
cal incapacity of distiuguishiug soimds would be loo frequent 
to admit of musical knowledge being made a requirmnenl ; I 
would ask for it, in Mr. Acland s sense ; but the drawing 
might, I think, be required, as arithmetic would be. 

' " Giotto pissed tho first teu yo&n of lUs life, a siiepberd-boy, unoug 
theae hills (of Fi^1i>) ; was found bj CimabuH, near his native village, 
drawing one of liia sheep upon a smootli stone ; vas yielded up yiy hia 
fathiir, ' a simplu person, a laborer of the earth.' to the gnnrdianship of 
the paiutsT. who, by hla own work, had alreadj mode the streets of 
Florence ring witli jov ; attended bim to Florence, aud became hla dla- 
oiple."— Giotto nud liis Works in Padua, by John Buskiu, 1854, p, 13. 
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2. To aecomplisli the seconil object is the main difficulty. 
Touching whiclj I venture positively to etjite : 

First. That sound critieiam of art ia impossible to young 
men, for it consists priocipiiliy. und in ft far more eiclusive 
BCDse tlian has yet been felt, in the recognition of the facts 
represented by the art. A great artist represents many nnd 
abstruse facts ; it ia jieceasary, in ordei- to judge of his works, 
that all those facts should he experimentally (not by liearsay) 
known to the observer ; whose recognition of them consti- 
tutes his approving judgment. A young man cartjwl know 
them. 

Criticism of art bj' young men must, therefore, consist 
either in the more or less apt retailing and application of re- 
ceived opinions, or in a more or less immediate and dextrous 
use of the knowledge they already poasess, so as to be able to 
assert of given works of art that they are true up to a certain 
point ; the probability being then tltat they are true farther 
than the young man sees. 

The first kind of criticism is, in general, useless, if not 
harmful ; the second is that which the youths will employ 
who are capable of becoming critics in after years. 

Secondly. All criticism of art, at whatever period of life, 
must be partial ; warped more or less by the feelings of the 
person endeavoring t<.i judge. Certain merits of art (as en- 
ergy, for instance) are pleasant only to certain temperaments ; 
and certain tendencies of art (as, for instance, to religious 
Bentiment) can only be sympathized with by one order ot 
minds. It is almost impossible to conceive of any mode of 
examination which would set the students on anything like 
equitable footing in such respects ; but their sensibility to art 
may be generally tested. 

Thirdly. The history of art, or the study, in your accurate 
yroida, " about the subject," is in nowise directly connected 
with the studies which promote or detect art-capacity or ai-l- 
judgment. It is quite posaiblo to acquire the most extensive 
and useful knowledge of the forms of art existing in different 
ages, and among different nations, without thereby acquiring 
any power whatsoever of determining respecting any of them 
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(much less respecting n raoilem work of art) whether it is good 
or bad. 

These three facta being bo, we had perhaps Ijest consider, 
first, what direction the art studies of the youth should take, 
as that will at once regulate the mode of examiuatioa. 

First Ho should be encouraged to carry forward the prac- 
tical power of drawing he has acquired in the elementary 
school. This should be done chiefly by using that power as a 
help in other work : precision of touch should be cultivated 
by map-drawing in his geography class ; taate in form by flower- 
drawing in the botanical schools ; and bone and limb drawing 
in the physiological schools. His aii, kept thus to practical 
service, will always be right as far as it goes ; there will bo no 
affectation or shallowness in it. The work of the drawing-mas- 
ter would be at first little more than the exhibition of the 
best means and enforcement of the most perfect results in the 
collateral studios of form. 

Secondly. His critical power should be developed by the 
presence around him of the best models, ixlo thii eoKeltence of 
which his knouAedgc permil» him lo cnlfx. Ho should be en- 
couraged, above all things, to form and express judgment of 
his own ; not as if his judgment were of any importance as 
related to the excellence of the thing, but that both his master 
and he may know precisely in what state his mind is. He 
should be toll of an Albert Durer engraving, " That is good, 
whether you like it or not ; but be sure to determine tohelker 
you do or do not, and why." All formal expressions of reasons 
for opinion, such as a boy could catch up and repeat, should 
be withheld hke poison ; and all models which are too good 
for him should be kept out of his way. Contemplation of 
worksofartwithout understanding them jades the faculties and 
enslaves the intelligence. A Rembrandt etching is n better 
example to a boy than a finished Titian, and a cast from a leaf 
than one of the Elgin marbles. 

Thirdly. I would no more involve the art-schools in the 
study of the history of art than sui^ical schools in that of the 
history of sui^ery. But a general idea of the influence of art 
on the human mind ought to be g:iyeu by the study of history 
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ill the historical schools ; the effect of a picture, and power of 
a painter, being examined just as carefully (in relation to its 
estent) aa the effect of a battle aud the power of a general. 
History, in iU full sense, involves subordinate knowledge of 
all that induenccs the acts of luaukind ; it lias hardly yet been 
written at all, owing to the want of such subordinate knowl- 
edge in the historians ; it has been confined either to the re- 
lation of events by eye-witnesses (the only vnluable form ol il). 
or the more or leas ingenious collation of such I'elations. Aud 
it is especially desimble to give history a more archaiologioal 
range at this period, so that the class of manufactures pro- 
duced by a city at a given date should be made of more im- 
portance in the student's mind than the humors of the factious 
tliat gOTemed, or details of the accidents that preserved it, 
because every day renders the destruction of historical memo- 
rials more complete in Europe owing to the total want of in- 
terest in tiiem felt by its upper and middle classes. 

Fourthly. Wliere the faculty for art was special, it ought to 
be carried forward to the study of design, first in practical 
application to manufacture, then in higher branches of com- 
position. The general principles of the application of art to 
manufacture should be explained in all cases, whether of spe- 
cial or limited faculty. Under this head we may at once get 
rid of the third question Btated Jn tlie first page — how to de- 
tect special gift. The power of drawing from a given form 
accurately would not be enough to prove this : the additional 
power of design, with that of eye for color, which could be 
tested in the class concerned with manufacture, would justify 
the master in advising and encouraging the youth to under- 
take special pursuit of art as an object of Ufe, 

It seems easy, on tlie supposition of such a course of study, 
to conceive a mode of examination which would test relative 
excellence. I cannot suggest the kind of questions which 
ought to be put to the class occupied with sculpture ; but in 
my own business of painting, I should put, in general, such 
t^s and questions as these : 

(1) " Sketch such and such an object " (given a difScidt 
one, aa a bird, compliculed piece of drapery, or foliage) 
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"aa completely aa yoa can in light anil simile 
liour," 

(2) " Finish sucli and such a portic 
small portion) " as perfectly as you c 
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Q of it " (given a very 

irrespective of time." 

Sketch it in color in half an hotir." 

Design an ornament for a given place and purpose." 

" Sketch a picture of a given historical event in pen and 

" Sketch it in colors." 

" Name the picture you were most interested in in the 
Boyal Academy Eshibition of this year. State in writing what 
you suppose to be its principal merits — faults— the i-easona of 
the interfJit you took in it." 

I think it is only the fourth of these questions which would 
admit of much change ; and the eeventh in the name of the 
exhibition ; the question being asked, without previous knowl- 
edge by the stuilents, respecting some one of four or five given 
exhibitions which should be visited before the examination. 

This being my general notion of what an Art-Examination 
should be, the second great question remains of the division 
of schools and connection of studies. 

Now I have not yet considered — I have not, indeed, knowl- 
edge enough to enable me to consider — what the practical 
convenicDCO or results of given arrangements would be. But 
the logical and harmonious arrangement is surelya simple one ; 
and it seems to me as if it would not be inconvenient, name- 
ly (requiring elementary drawing with arithmetic in the pre- 
liminary Examination), that there should then be three ad- 



i. The School of Literature (occupied chiefly in the study 

of human emotion and histoiy). 
B. The School of Science (occupied chiefly in the study of 

external facts and existences of constaut kind). 
c. The School of Art (occupied in the development of 

active and productive human faculties). 

In the school a, I would include Composition in all lan- 
guages. Poetry, History, Ai'chjeology, Ethics. 
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In the school b, Mathematics, Political Economy, the Pbysi- 
\ cal Scieoces {including Geography and Medicine). 

In the school c, Painting, Sculpture, including Architecture, 
Agriculture, Manufactui-e, War, Music, Bodily Exercises (Nav- 
igation in seaport schools,) including laws of lieallh. 

I should require, for a first class, proficiency in two schools ; 
not, of course, in all the subjects of each chosen school, hut 
in a well chosen and combined group of them. Tims, I should 
coll a vei7 good first-class man one ivho had got some such 
range of subjects, and such proficiency in each, as this : 

English, Oreek. and Medlieval -Italian Literature ,Bigli. 

English and Preach Historj, and Archffiologj Areraga. 

Conic Seotion* Thorough, as far as learnt 

Political Economy Thorough, is far aa learnt. 

Botany, or Chemistry, or riiysfology. High. 

Painting Average. 

Mniria Avernga. 

Bodiljr Eserclwa. High. 

I have written you a sadly long letter, hut I could not man- 
age to get it shorter. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Very faithfully and respectfully yours, 

J. RUSKIN. 

Skv. F. Teuflk. 

Perhaps I had better add what to you, but not to e^ery one 
who considers such a scheme of education, would be palpable 
—that the main value of it would be brought out by judicious 
involution of its studies. This, for instance, would be the 
tind of Examination Paper I should hope for in the Botanical 
' Cla^: 

1. State the habit of such and such a plant. 

2. Sketch its leaf, and a portion of it^ ramifications 
(raemorj'). 

3. Explain the mathematical laws of \is growth and struct- 
ure, 

4. Give the composition of its juices in different seasona 
Its relations to other families of plants, and 

conceivable uses beyond those known ? 
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G. Its commercial value in London ? Mode of cultiTation ? 

7. Ita mythological meaning? The commonest or most 
beautiful fablea reBpecticg it? 

8. Quote any important references to it by great ixteta. 

9. Time of ita introduction. 

10. Describe its consequent influence on civilization. 

Of all these ten questions, there is not one which does not 
test the student iu other studies than botany. Thus, 1, Geog- 
raphy ; 2, Drawing ; 3, Mathematics ; 4, 5, Chemistry ; C, 
Political Economy ; 7, 8, 9, 10, Literature. 

Of course the plants required to be thus studied could be 
but few, and would rationally ba chosen from the most useful 
of foreign plants, and those common and indigenous in Eng- 
land. All sciences shoiiM, I thinlt, be taught more for the 
sake of their facts, and less for that of their system, than here- 
tofore. Comprehensive and connected views are impossible to 
most men ; the systems they learn are nothlug but skeletons 
to them 1 but nearly all men can understand the relations of n 
few tacts bearing on daily business, and to be esempUfied in 
common substances. And science will soon be so vast that the 
most comprehensive men will stiU be narrow, and we shall see 
the fitness of rather teaching our youth to concentrate their 
genei-al intelligence highly on given points than scatter it 
towards an infinite horizon from which they can fetch nothing, 
and to which they can carry nothing. 



ART-TEAOmSG BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dear Mr. Williams r ' I like your plan of teaching by letter 
exceedingly : and not only so, but have myself adopted it 
largely, with the help of an intelligent under-master, whose 
operations, however, so far from interfering with, yon will 

' Tliia letter was, it appears, origiimU; ad<iri>ssed to sn srtiit, Mr. 
Williams (of SouthtmploD), and was tlien priated, some jeara Ia[«r, in 
the number of Klllure and Art above referred to. 
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I much facilitate, if you cjin bring this literaiy way of teaching 

r into more accepted practice. I wish we had more drawing. 

masters who were able to give instruction definite enough to 

be expressed in writing : ninny can teach nothing but a few 

tricks of the brush, and have nothing to write, because noth- 

, iug to telL 

With every wish for your success,— a wish which I make 
I quite as much in your pupils' interest as in your own, — 
Believe me, always faitlifuUy youra, 

J. RnsBDi. 
DUSM-UIK Hn,!,, Horemhrr. 1800. 



n.— PUBLIC institijtioxs and the national 

GALLERY. 

[From '■ The TIniHi.- Junn^rj T. 18<7,] 

DANGER TO TJIE NATIONAL OALLBBY.' 

To Ote Editor i^ " Tlu> Tinieg." 

[R : As I am sincerely desirous that a atop may be put to 
the dangerous process of cleaning lately begun iu our National 
Gallery, and as I believe that what is right is most effectively 
when most kindly advocated, and what is true most convinc- 

lomc words are necessArj to explain Ihia mid tho following latter. In 
the ttitumn of 1840 a correspondencu was npuned in the cQlnmog of The 
m on the subject of the oleaning and restoration of the tiUional pict- 
I dnring the previoas vacation, Mr. {.aflemarda Sir Cbarlea) East- 
ll lake waa at this lime Keeper of the Gallery, thoa);h he resigned olBce 
n after this l^er was nritteii, parti; In consequence of the attacks 
which had been made npon hini. He was hlaraed, not onlj tor restor- 
ing good piotnrea. bnt also for buving bad ones, and in particular iho 
pnrcliasn of a " libel on Holbein'' was quoted against him. The attack 
wa« led by the picture -dealer, and at one time artift, Mr. Morris Moore, 
writing at first under the pseudonym of "Verax," and afterwards in hi» 
own name. He continued his opposition through several years, eape- 
«iallj during 1850 and 1852. He also published some pamphlets on the 
subject, smongBt them one entitled "The Revival of Vandalism at tlie 
National Gallery, a reply to John Roakin and others" (London, OIH- 
Tler, 11453). The whole discussion may be gathered in all its details 
from the Parliamentary Report of the Select Committee ou the National 
Gallery in \S5S. 
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ingly when least passionately assertftd, I was grieved to eee 
the violent attack upon Mr. Eastlake to your columns of Fri- 
day lost ; yet not less surprised at the attempted defence 
whieh appeared in tliem yesterday,' The outcry which has 
arisen upon this subject has been jusi, but it has been too 
loud ; the injury done is neither so great nor so wilful as has 
been asserted, and I fear that the respect which might Iibtb 
been paid to remonstrance may be refused to clamor. 

I wns inclined at first to join as loudly us any in the hue 
and ery. Accustomed, as I have been, to look to England as 
the refuge of the pictorial a3 of all other disti-ess, and to hope 
that, having no high nrt of her own, she would at least pro- 
tect what she could not jiroduce, and i-espect what she could 
not restore, 1 could not but look upon the attack which has 
been made npou the pictures in question as on the violation 
of a sanctuary. I had seen in Venice the noblest works of 
Veronese painted over with flake-white with a brush fit for 
tarring ships ; I had seen in Florence Angelico's highest in- 
spiration rotted and seared into fragments of old wood, burnt 
into bhsters, or blotted into glutinous maps of mildew ; ' 1 
had seen in Paris Raphael restored by David and Vemet ; and 
I returned to England in the one last trust that, though her 
National Gallery was an European jest, her art a shadow, and 
her connoisseurship an bj-pocriay, though she neither knew 
how to cherish nor how to choose, and lay exposed to the 
cheats of everj' vender of old canvas — yet that such good pict- 
ures as through chance or oversight might find their way be- 
neath that preposteroiis portico, and into those melancholy 
and miserable rooms, were at least to be vindicated thence- 
forward from the mercy of publican, priest, or painter, safe 
alike from musketry, monkery, and manipulation. 

'The "violent ntloiek " allndeB to a leller of "Verax"in The TimeB 
of Thursday (not Fridaj), Deoember 31. 1848, and Hie " atltinpted de- 
tencB " W anothor latter aignad " A. G." in The TiniKa of January 4, 
two days (not the day) before Hr. Ruskin wrote the prei^eTit letter. 

" The Crndflxion, or AdoMtfonof the Cross, in (he church at San 
Harco. An etigraving of this pictaro maj/ be found in Ure. JamoBou's 
History of our Lord, vol. i. p. IHS. 
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I But wliatever pain I mny feel at the tijssipation of this 
_ ~ t disposed altogether to deuy tlie oeceBsifj of 

8ome illumiuattii'y process with respect to pictures exposed to 
a Londuu atmosphere ajid populace. Dust an inch thick, nc- 
cumulated iipou the panea in the course of tbo day, and dark- 
ness closing over the canvas like a curtain, attest too forcibly 
the influence on floor and air of the " mutable, rank-scented, 
many." It ia of little use to be OTer-ansious for the preaerra- 
tion of pictures which we cannot see ; the only question ia, 
whether in the present instance the process may not have 
been carried perilously far, and whether in future simpler and 
safer means may not be adopted to remove Ihe coat of dust 
and smoke, without affecting either the glazing of the picture, 
or what ia almost as precious, the mellow tone left by time. 

As regards the " Peace and Wai-," ' I have no hesitation in 
asserting th.it fur the present it is utterly and forever pai- 
tially destroyed. I am not disposed lightly to impugn the judg- 
ment of Mr. Castlake, hut this was indisputably of all the 
pictures in the Gallery that which least required, and least 
could endure the process of cleaning. It waa in the moat ad- 
vantageous condition under which a work of Rubens can be 
seen ; mellowed by time into more perfect harmony than when 
it left the easel, eiu-iched and wanned, without loaing any of 
its freshness or energy. The execution of the master ia always 
so bold and frank as to be completely, perhaps even most 
ngreeably. seen under circumstances of obscurity, which would 
be injurious to pictures of greater refinement; and, though 
this was, indeed, one of his most highly finished and cai-eful 
works (to my mind, before it suffered this recent injury, far 
superior to everything at Antwerp, Maliiies, or Cologne), thia 
was a more weighty reason for caution than for interference. 
Some portions of color have been exhibited which were for- 
merly untraceable; but even these have lost in power what 
they have gained in definiteness — the majesty and precious- 
ness of all the tones are departed, the balance of distances lost. 
Time may perhaps restore something of the glow, but never 
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the subardinatiott ; and the more delicate portions of flesh 
tint, especially the back of the female ligure ou the left, and 
of the boy in the centre, are destroyed forever. 

Tlie large Cuyp ' is, I think, nearly uuinjured. Many por- 
tions of the forefp-oimd painting have been revealed, whicli 
were before only to be ti-aced painfully, if at alL The dis- 
tance has indeed lost tho appearance of sunny haze, which 
waa its chief charm, but this I have Utile doubt it originaUy 
did not possess, and iu process of time may recover. 

The " Bacchus and Ariadne " ' of Titian has escaped so scot 
free that, not knowing it had been cleaned, I passed it with- 
out noticing any change. I observed only that the blue of 
the distance was more intense than I had previously thought 
it, though, four years ago, I said of that distance that it was 
" difficult to imagine anything more magnificently impossible, 
not from its vividness, but because it is -not faint and ahtal 
enough to account for its purity of color. There is so total a 
want of atmosphere iu it, tiiat but ftir the difference of form 
it would be impossible to disting^sh the mountains from the 
robe of Ariadne." * 

Your correspondent is alike unacquainted with the previous 
condition of this picture, and with the character of Titian diij- 
tances in general, when lie complains of a loss of atrial quahty 
resulting in the present case from cleaning. 

I unfortunately did not see the new Velasquez ' until it had 
undergone its discipline ; but I have seldom met with an ex- 
ample of the master which gave me more delight, or which I 
believe to be in more genuine or perfect condition. I saw no 

' LandscBpe, with Csttle and FignreB — Evening (So. 63). Binoe the 
liequeatof the Borne what higher "Urge Dort" in 1876 (No. 961), it hu 
ceased to be " the Inrge Cujp." 

' No. 3iS in the National Gallery. Thia and the two pEctores alreadj 
mentioned were the typical instuices of " epoilt pictures," qaoted by 

' Philip IV. o( Spain, hnnthig the Wild Boar (No. 197), purchased 
inl84fi. 



* Modem Painters, vol. i 
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traces of the retouching wbicli is hinted at by yoiir corre- 
spondent "Verax," nor are the touches on that cauvaa such as 
to admit of very eaay or untraceable interpolation of meaner 
haudling. His complaint of loss of substance in the figures of 
the foreground is, I have no doubt, altogether groundless. He 
has Been little southern scenery if he supposes that the brill- 
iancy and apparent nearness of tlie silver clouds is in the 
sUghteat degree overcharged ; aod shows httle appreciation of 
Velasquez in supposing him to have aacrificed the solemnity 
and might of such a distance to the luferior interest of the 
figures in the foreground. Had he studied the picture atten- 
tively, he might have observed that the position of the horizon 
Buggeslfl, and the lateral extent of the foreground proves, such 
a distance between the spectattir and even its nearest figures 
as may well justify the slightness of their esecutiou. 

Even granting Ihat some of the upper glazings of the figures 
had been removed, the tone of the whole picture is so light, 
gray, and glittering, and the dependeuce on the power of its 
whites BO absolute, that I think the process hardly to be re- 
gretted which has left these in lustre bo precious, and restored 
to a brilliancy which a comparison with any modern work of 
of similar aim would render apparently supernatural, the 
siiarkling motion of its figures and the serene snow of its skj-. 

I believe I have stated to its fullest extent all the harm that 
has yet been done, yet I earnestly protest against any con- 
tinuance of the treatment to which these pictures liave been 
subject«d. It is useless to allege that nothing but discolored 
\-anjish has been withtlrawn, for it is perfectly possible to 
niter the structure and continuity, and so destroy the aiii-ial 
relations of colors of which no part has been removed. I have 
seen the dark blue of a water-color drawing made opaque and 
pole merely by mounting it ; and even supposing no other in- 
jury were done, every time a picture is cleaned it loses, like 
a restored building, part of itB authority ; and is thenceforward 
liable to dispute and suspicion, every one of its beauties open 
to question, while its faults are screened from accusation. It 
cannot be any more reasoned from with security ; for, though 
t may be made for the effect of time, uo oue can cal- 
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culate the arbitmrf and accidental cIiaQgeB occasioned b^ 

violent cleaning. None of the vamislies should be attacked ; 
whatever the uediuiu used, uothisg but 80ot and dust should 
ba taken away, and that chiefly by delicate and patient fric- 
tion ; and, in order to protract as long as possible the neces- 
sity even for this all the important pictures in the gallery 
should at once be put under glass,' and closed, not merely 
by hinged doors, like the Con-eggio, but permaneutly and 
securely. I should be glad to see this done iu all rich gal- 
leries, but it is peculiarly necessary in the cose of pictures 
exposed in London, and to a crowd freely admitted four days 
in the week t it would do good also by necessitating the en- 
largement of the rooms, and the bringing down of all the 
pictures to the level of the eye. Every picture that ia worth 
buying or retaining is worth exhibiting in its pi-oper place, 
and if its scale be loi'ge, and its handling rough, there is the 
more instruction to be gained by close study of the various 
means adopted by the master to secure his distant effect "W'e 
can certainly spare both the ground and the funds which 
would enable us to exhibit pictures for which no |jrice is 
thought too large, and for all purposes of study and for mosl 
of enjoyment pictures are useless when they are even a little 
above the line. The fatigue complained of by most persona 
in examining a picture galleiy is attributable, not only to the 
number of works, but to their confused order of succesaiou, 
and to the straining of the sight in endeavoring to penetrate 
the details of those above the eye. Every gallery should be 
long enongh to admit of its vrhole collection being hung in 
one line, side by side, and wide enough to allow of the specta- 



' On this and other collateral subjects the reader la referred to the 
next letter ; to Mr, Riukin a evidence before the NHtioaiLl Gallury Com- 
misBion in 1)457 ; and to the Appendix to his Notes on the Turner Gallerj 
at Marlborough House, 18SU-T. It iu liardly aeoesaaxy to state that a 
very large number of tlie nationni piclurea, especially the Turners, are 
nov preserved under glass. Of the otlier Btrictures here prunoiinced, 
some are no longer deserved \ and it may well be reinemliered that at 
the time this letter was written the Katioual Gallery h»d been founded 
less than Qve-nud-tireDty yeara. 
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tors retiring to the distance at which the largest picture was 
intended to be seen. The works of every master should be 
brought together and arranged in chronological order ; and 
such drawings or engravings as may exist in the collection, 
either of, or for, its pictures, or in any way illustrative of 
them, should be placed in frames opposite each, in the middle 
of the room. 

But, Sir, the subjects of regret connected with the present 
management of our national collection are not to be limited 
either to its treatment or its arrangement. Tlie principles of 
selection which have been acted upon in the course of the last 
five or six years have been as extraordinary as unjustifiable. 
Whatever may be the intrinsic power, interest, or artistical 
abiUty of the earlier essays of any school of art, it cannot be 
disputed that characteristic examples of every one of its most 
important phases should form part of a national collection : 
granting them of little value individually, their collective 
teaching is of irrefragable authority ; and the exhibition of 
perfected results alone, while the course of national progress 
through which these were reached is altogether concealed, is 
more likely to discourage than to assist the eiforts of an unde- 
veloped school Granting even what the shallowest material- 
ism of modem artists would assume, that the works of Perugino 
were of no value, but as they taught Riiphael ; that John 
Bellini is altogether absorbed and overmastered by Titian ; 
that Nino Pisano was utterly superseded by Bandinelli or 
Cellini, and Ghirlandajo sunk in the shadow of Buonaroti : 
granting Van Eyck to be a mere mechanist, and Giotto a mere 
child, and Angelico a superstitious monk, and whatever you 
choose to grant that ever bhudness deemed or insolence 
nfiirmed, still it is to be maintained and proved, that if we wish 
to have a Buonaroti or a Titian of our own, we shall with more 
wisdom learn of those of whom Buonaroti and Titian learned, 
and at whose knees they were brought up, and whom to the day 
of their death they ever revered and worshipi)ed, than of those 
Tvretched pupils and partisans who sank every high function of 
art into a form and a faction, betrayed her trusts, dai-kened her 
traditions, overthrew her throne, and left us where we now are. 
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stumbUng among its fragments. Sir, if the canvases of 
Guido, lately introduced into the gallery,' had been works 
of the best of those pupils, which they are not ; if they bad 
been good works of even that b^ master, which they are not ; 
it they had been genuine and untouched works, even though 
feeble, which they ai-e not ; if, though falsa and retouched 
remnants of a feeble and fallen school, they had been endura- 
bly decent or elementarily instructive — some conceivable excuse 
might perhaps have been by ingenuity forged, and by impu- 
dence uttered, for their introduction into a gallery where we 
previously possessed two good Guidos," and no Perugino (for 
the attribution to him ot the wretched panel which now bears 
his name is a mere insult), no Angehco, no Fra Bartolomeo, 
no AlbertineUi, no Ghulaudajo, no Verrochio, no Lorenzo di 
Credi— (what shall I more say, for the time would fail me?) 
But now, Sir, what vestige ot apology remains for the cum- 
bering our walla with pictures that have no aiugle virtue, no 
color, no drawing, no character, no history, no thought ? Yet 
2,000 guineas were, I believe, given for one of those encum- 
brances, and 5,000 for the coarse and unnecessary Rubens,' 
added to a room half filled with Rubens before, while a mighty 
and perfect work of Angelico was sold from Cardinal Fesch'a 

'Lol anil hla Dnughters Lesving Sodom (No. 103), bM]U(>Bth«d to the 
gaUerjr in 1844 ; mv\ Susauaoli bdiI the Elders (No. 19QI, purchased in 
the BUDe year, 

'The "two good Guidos" previously poseessed are the St. Jerome 
(No. 11) and the Magdalen (No. 177). The " wretohud panel" is No. 
181, The Virgin and Infant Christ with St John. For the rest, tlie gal- 
lery nonr includes tvo other Peruginos, The Virgin adoring the lafiml 
Chrial, the Archangel Michael, the Archangel Raphael and Tobias (No. 
288), three panels, purchased in ISSO, and the very recent (1879) pui^ 
chaaa of the Virgin and Child willi St. Jerome Bad St. Francis (No. 1075). 
It boasts also of two AngelieoB— The Adoratioa of the Hogi (No. 682) and 
Christ amid the Blessed (No. 663), purchased in 18QT and 1860 ; one 
AlbertineUi, Virgin and Child (No, G461, alsopnrchasedin 1860; and two 
torenio di Oredis, both o£ the Virgin and Child (Noa. 593 and 048), pur- 
chased in 1857 and 1865. But it still possesses no Fra Bartolomeo, no 
Ghiilandajo, and no Verrochio. 

"Tlie Judgment ot Faiis [No. 194), puraliaHed from Mr. Pearloe'i 
collection in 1846. 
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collection for 1,500,' I do not speak of the epurious Holbein," 
fur tbgu(jli the veriest tyro might well be ashoiued of such a 
purchase, it would have been a judicious addition had it been 
genuine , so was the John Bellini, so was the Vau Eyck ; but 
the mighty Venetian master, who alone of all the painters of 
Italy united purity of reHgious aim with perfection of artistical 
power, is poorly represented by a single head ; ' and I ask, in 
the name of the earnest; students of Eugland. that the funds 
set apart for her gallery may no longer be played with like 
pebbles in London auction-rooms. Jjf-i agents be sent to all 
the cities of Italy ; let the noble pictures which are perishing 
there be rescued from the invisibility and ill-ti'eatment which 
their position too commonly imphes, and let us have a national 
collection which, however imjierfect, shall be orderly and con- 
tinuous, and shall exhibit with something like relative candor 
and justice tbe claims to om' reverence of those great and 
ancient builders, whose mighty foundation has been for two 
centuries concealed by wood, and hay, and stubble, the dis- 
torted gi-owiug, and thin gleaning of vain men in blasted fields. 
I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant. 
The Authok op " Modern PAraiEiis." 
January 6. 

' The Last Jodgment ; Its piirch»«er wns the Earl of Dudley, in whosa 
jKnteision iLe picture, iiov haugiug at Dudley House in London, \xaa 
ever Unoe cemoined. An eugraving of tlils wurlc (pronouuced tlia Queat 
of Angelica's four represenlatiDiis of Ihisaubjeotl, Tatty be fauud in Hn. 
Jameaons History of oar Lord, vol. ii. p, 414. Cnrdinal Feach waa 
ArcLbinhup of LroiiB, oiid tlie uiicIh of Napoleon Buonaparte. Ilia gal- 
lery contained jn its tiiue tbe finest privata coUeatton of pictures in 

-The "libel on Holbein" was bought as an original, from Mr. 
Rochord, in 1845. It now fignres in tbe ^lational Gallery as A Jledical 
Protesaor — artist unlcnown (No. lUii). 

*TIie Belliui ib the portrait of Doge Leonardo Loredano (No. 180). 
pnrobwed in 1844 : four more esnmples (Nob. 280, T3S, 808, 813j of 
tbe xame " mighty Venetiau master" have sinoe Ireen introdnced, so 
that be is no longer "poorly rt'prfseiittid by a single bead." The Van 
£jck is the Portrait of Jean Aruolfini and hb Wife (No. \\i&), purobued 
inlM2. 
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[From "Tbe Tliiwi,'' Dcambsc W, ISSS.] 

TEE NATIONAL OALLERY. 

lb Out Editor ef'Tht TiiiKt.'" 

Sm : I trust that the exdleiaect which has been caused by 
the alleged destruction of some of the most important pict- 
ures in the National Gallery l^-iU not be without results, 
whatever may be the facts in the case with respect to the 
works in question. Under the name of " restoration," the 
ruiu of the noblest architecture and painting is constant 
throughout Europe. AVe shall show ourselves wiser than our 
neighbors if the loss of two Claudes and the injury of a Paul 
Veronese ' induce us to pay so much attention to the preser- 
Tation of ancient art as may prevent it from becoming a dis- 
puted question in future whether they ai-e indeed pictures 
which we possess or their skeletons. 

As to the facta in the present instance, I can give no opin- 
ion. Sir Charles Eastlake and Mr. TJwins ' know more than 
I of oil paintings in general, and have far more profound re- 
spect for those of Claude in particular. I do not suppose they 
woujd have taken &om him his golden armor that Turner 
might bear away a dishonorable victory in the nobio passage 
of arms to which he has challenged his ri\-al from the grave.* 



' Claude'ti MarrlngD of laiuui and RebeccA (No IS), and his Queen of 
SLeba piutLue (No. 14, Suaport, with flguruB], Tlie only picturea of 
Yeronese nhich the Gallery at this time coutaiiied, were tliu Consecra- 
tion of St. Niohulu (So. 36), and the Bape of Enropa {No. ST|. It is 
the formor of thcao tiro that is here spokeu of aa injured (see the Re- 
port of the Natianal Gallery Committee iu 1853). 

'Mr, Thomna Uwine, R.A., had succeeded Sir Charles Eastlake aa 
KHepur of the National Gallery in 184? ; and resignud, for a similar 
reaaoii, in 1855. 

* The public may not, perhaps, be generally aware that the 
condition by which the nation retains the two pictures be- 
queathed to it by Turner, and now in the National Gallery, is 
that " they shall be hung beside Claude's." ' 
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Nor can tbe public suppose that the Cui'ators of the NatioQol 
Gallery have any interest in deatroying the works with whicli 
they HTfi intrusted. If, noting to the beet of their juilgment, 
they have done harm, to whom are we to look for greater 
prudence or better success? Are the public prepared to 
withdraw their confidence from Sir C. Sastloke and the mem- 
bers of the Eoyal Academy, and entrust the national property 
to Mr. Morris Moore, or to any of the artists and amateurs 
who have inflamed the sheets of The Times with their indigna- 
tion ? Is it not evident that the only security which the na^ 
tiou can possess for its pictures must be found in taking such 
measures as may in future prevent the necessity of their being 
touched at all ? For this is very certain, tliat all question 
respecting the eETects of cleaning is merely one of the amount 
of injuiT. Everj' picture which has uudei^one more friction 
than is neceasnrj- at intervals for the removal of dust or dirt, 
has suffered injury to some extent. The last touches of the 
master leave the surface of the color with a certain substan- 
tial texture, the bloom of which, if once reached under the 
Tomish, must inevitably h% more or less removed by friction 
of any kind — how much more by friction aided by solvents ? 
1 am well assured that everj' possessor of pictures who truly 
loves them, would keep — if it might be — their surfaces from 
being so much as breathed upon, which may. indeed, be done, 
and done easily. 

Every stranger who enters oiu' National Gallery, if he be a 
thoughtful person, must assuredly put to himself a curious 
question. Percei\-ing that certiuu pictures — namely, three 
Correggios, two Kaphaels and a John BeUini — are put under 
glass,' and that all the others are left exposed, as oil pictures 
are in general, he must a^ himself, " Is it an ascertained fact 
that glass preserves pictures; and are none of the pictures here 



direct thnt the Biid pictarea, or paintings, shall be hang, kept, and 
plared. thnt \a la say, alna^li betiraea the tno plctares painted by 
Claade. tlie Seaport and the Mill," Accordingly thej now haug side 
bj aide irith theea two pictures (Noa, 5 and 13] in the National Qallerj. 







thought worth a pane of glass but these five ? ' Or iu it 
ascertained whether glaas is beneficial or injurious, and 1 
the Raphaels antl Correggios been selected for the trial — ' Fiat 
erperimentum in corpore vili?'" Some years ago it might 
have been difficult to answer him ; now the austver is easy, 
though it be strange. The experiment Las been miule. The 
Eaphaels and CoiTeggioa hnve been under glass for many 
years ; they are as fi'esh and lovely as when they were first 
enclosed ; they need no cleaning, and will need none for half 
a century to come ; imd it must be, therefore, that the rest of 
the pictures are left exposed to the London atmosphere, and 
to the operations which its influence renders necessary, 
simply because they are not thought worth a pane of plate 
glass. No ; there is yet one other jxtssible answer— that many 
of them are hung ao high, or in anch lights, that they could 
not be seen if they were glazed. Is it then absolutely neces- 
sary that they should be hung so high ? We are about to build 
a new National Gallery ; may it not be ao arranged as that 
the pictures we place therein may at once ho safe and visible ? 

I know that this has never yet been done in any gallery in 
Europe, for the European public have never yet reflected that 
a picture which was worth buying was also worth seeing. 
Some time or other they will assuredly awake to the percep- 
tion of this wonderful trutb, and it would be some credit to 
our English common-sense it we were the first to act upon it. 

I say that a picture which is worth buying is also worth 
seeing ; that is, worth so much room of ground and wall as 
shall enable us to see it to the best advantage. It is not com- 
monly so understood. Nations, like individuals, buy their 
pictures in mere ostentation ; and are content, so that their 
possessions are acknowledged that they should be hung in any 
dark or out-of-the-way comers which their frames will fit. 
Or, at best, the popular idea of a national gallery in that of a 
magnificent palace, whose walla must be decorated with col- 
ored panels, every one of which shall cost £1,000, and be dis- 
cernible, through a telescope, for the work of a mighty hand 
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I liave no doubt that in & tew years mom there will be a 
change of feoling in tbia matter, and that men will begin to 
perceive, what ia indeed the truth — that every noble picture is 
A niamiscripfc book, of which only one copy exists, or ever can 
exist ; that a national gallerr ia a great library,' of which the 
books must be rend iiixjn tlieir shelves ; that every manuscript 
ought, therefore, to be placed where it con be read most enaily ; 
and that the style of the architecture and the effect of the 
saloons are mattei-a of no imjiortance whatsoever, but that our 
siJicitude ought to begin and en<l in the two imperative re- 
quire ments^that every picture in the gallery should be per- 
fectly »een and perfectly safe ; that none should be thrust up, 
or down, or aside, to make room for more important ones ; 
that all should be iu a good light, all on a level with the eye, 
and all secure from dump, cold, impurity of atmosphere, and 
every other avoidable cause of deterioration. 

These ore the things to be accomplished ; and if we set 
ourselves to do these hi our new National Gallerj',' we shall 
have made a greater step in art-teaching thau if we had built 
a new Parthenon. I know that it will be a strange idea to 
most of us that litians and Tiutorets ought, indeed, all to 
have places upon " the hue," as well as the annual productions 
of our Royal Academicians ; and I know that the coup d'ceil 
of the Gallery must be entirely destroyed by such an arrange- 
ment. But great pictures ought not to be subjects of " coiip» 
ttteil." In the last arrangement of the Ixiuvre, under the Re- 
pablic, all the noble pictures in the gallery were brought into- 

■ "The Alt of a niitioii is, I think, one at Uiu most important paints 

at iu Uitory, and a port which, if once dmtrojnil, no liistory will ever 

■Dppl/ the place of ; anil the first iden of a N»Uonal Galterj is that it 

ihoutd b« a Library of Art, in nhirh the rudest efforts are, iu Bolna 

t, hardly less iraportant thaii the nobliiBl." — National Gallery Com- 

I, 1857: Mr. Ruakln'e evidence. 

'It was at thia time propoa^il to rrmove the national pictnres from. 
Trafalgar Sqnare to somx new building to ba orected lor them elae- 
wbere. This proposal mna, however, negatived hj the commisaion 
tiltinuttely appointed (1857) (u iiauBtder the matter, and to imme extent 
rendered onneceaaary by the enlargement of the gallery, decided upon 

inieea. 
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one room, with a Napoleon-like resolution to produce effect 
by concentration of force ; anci, indeed, I would not part will- 
ingly with the memoiy of that saloon, whose obscurest shad- 
ows were full of Correggio ; in whose out-of-the-way angles 
one forgot^ here and there, a Raphael ; and in which the beat 
Tintoi-et on this side of the Alps was hung sisty feet from the 
ground ! ' But Cleopatra disBolvijig the pearl was nothing to 
this ; and I tmst that, in our own Galleiy, our poverty, if not 
our will, may consent to a more modest and less lavish laou- 
ner of displaying such treasures as are intrusted to us; and that 
the very limitation of our poBseseions may induce us to make 
that the object of our care, which can hardly be a ground of 
ostentntion. It might, indeed, be n matter of some difficulty 
to conceive an arrangement of the collections in the Louvre 
or the Florence Gallery which should admit of every picture 
being hung upon the line- But the works in our own, includ- 
ing the Venioti and Turner bequests,' present no obstacle in 
their number to our making the building which shall receive 
them a perfect model of what a National Gallery ought to be. 
And the conditions of this perfection are so simple that if we 
only turn our attention to these main points it will need no 
gi-eat urchitectui'iil ingenuity to attain all that is required. 

It is evident, iu the first place, that the building ought to 
consist of a series of chambers or galleries lighted from 
above, and built with such reference to the pictures they are 
to contain, as that opposite a large picture room enough 
should be allowed for the spectator to retire to the utmost 
distance at which it can ever be desirable that its effect should 



' Tlie g&llt!ries at the Louvre were reargsnized on tlielr being de- 
clared national inste&d of crown propertv, afler the Revolution of 1848 ; 
and the choicest jiicturea were then collected togutber in the "grand 
salon carr£," which, atlhoiigh since rearran);ed, etill contains n similar 
eelectioD. Tlie " best Tintoret on this aide of the Alps" iatheSuEiuiuah 
and the Elders, now No. 34!) in that room. 

' The gijt of Mr. Robert Vernon, in 1847, pousined oE 1Q7 picture*, 
all of them, with two exceptions only, of the Britieb scliool. The 
Turner bequest included lOIi Gnished oil paintings, iu addition to the 
la sketches and drawings. 
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seen ; but, as economy of npnce would become a moat im- 
portant object when every picture was to be hung on a level 
with the eye, smaller apartnients might open from the larger 
ones for the reception of smaller pictures, one condition being, 
however, made imperative, whatever space was sacrificed to it 
— namely, that the works of every master should lie collected 
together, either in the same apartment or in contiguous ones. 
Nothing baa so much retarded the advance of art as our miser- 
able habit of mixing the works of every master and of evei^ 
century. More would be learned by an ordintirilj inteUigent 
observer in simply passing from a room in which there were 
only Titians, to another in whieh there were only Cai-occis, 
than by reading a volume of lectures on color. Few minds 
are strong enough first to abstract and then to generalize 
the characters of paintings hung at random. Few minds are 
so dull tia not at once to perceive the points of difference, were 
the works of each painter set by themselves. The fatigue of 
which most persons complain in passing through a pictm'e 
gallery, as at present arranged, is indeed poi'tly caused by the 
Btnuning effort to see what is out of sight, but not less by the 
continual change of temper and of tone of thought demanded 
in passing from the work of one master to tliat of another. 

The works of each being, therefore, set by themselves,* and 
the whole collection arnuiged in chronological and etliiiologi- 
cal order, let apartments be designed for each gix)up large 
enough to admit of the increase of the existing collection to 
any probable amount. The whole gallery would thus become 
of great length, but might be adapted to any form of ground- 
plan by disposing the whole in a labyrinthine chain, return- 
ing upon itself. Its chronological arrangement would neces- 
' sitate its being continuous, rather than divided into many 
branches or sections. Beiug lighted from above, it must be 
itll on the same floor, but ought at least to be raised one story 



* An example of a cognate school might, however, be occa- 
sionally introduced for the sake of direct comparison, as in 
one instance would be neeessitateii by the condition above 
laentioueil attached to part of ihe Turner bequest. 
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above tlie ground, and might admit any number of keepers" 
apartments, or of schools, beneath ; though it would be better 
to make it quite independent of these, in order to dhuini^h 
the risk of fire. Its walla ought on every aide to be surrouud- 
ed by corridors, so that the interior temperature might be 
kept equal, and no outer surfnce of wall on which pictures 
were hung espoaed to the weather. Every picture should be 
glazed, and the horizon which the painter had given to it 
placed on a level with the eye. 

lastly, opposite each picture ahould be a table, containing, 
imder glaee, every engraving that had ever been made from it, 
and any studies for it, by the master's own hand, that remain- 
ed, or wera obtainable. The values of the study and of the 
picture are reciprocally increased — of tlie former more than 
doubled — by their being seen together ; and if this system 
were once adopt«d, the keepers of the vai-ious galleries of 
Europe would doubtless consent to such exchanges of tlie 
sketches in their possession aa would render all their collec- 
tions more interesting. 

I trust, Sir, that the importance of this subject will excuse 
the extent of my trespass upon your columns, and that the 
simplicity and self-evident deeirableness of the arrangement 
I have described may vindicate my proposal of it from the 
charge of presumption. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
The Afthoh of " Modern Painters." 

Herns Hill, DuLwicn, Dec. 37. 



(Piom "ThoTlm™," J»BUU7 K.lBaS.] 

7nE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

To Ot Editor of " The Tiniai." 

Sm : As I see in your impression of yesterday that my name 
was introduced in support of some remarks made, at 
meeting of the Society of Ai-ta, on the management of the 
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British Muaenm,' and as the tendency of the remarks I refer 
to was depreciatory of the efforts and aims of several officers 
of the Museum — more especially of the work done on the 
collection of minerals by nay friend Mr. Nevil S. Maakelyne '— 
you will, I hope, permit me, not having been present at the 
meeting, to express my feeling on the subject briefly in your 
cohimne. 

There is a confused notion in the existing public mind tliat 
the British Museum is partly a parish school, partly a circu- 
lating librarj', and partly a. place for Chriatmas entertainments. 

It is none of the three, and, I hope, will never be made any 
of the three. But especially and most distinctly it is not a 
" preparatory school," nor even an " academy for young gen- 
tlemen," nor even a " working- men's college." A national 
museum is one thing, a national place of education another ; 
And the more sternly and unequivocally they are Beparated, 
the better will each perform its office — the one of treasuring 
and the other of teaching. I heartily wish that there were al- 
ready, as one day there must be, large educational museums 
in every district of London, freely open every day, and well 
lighted and warmed at night, with all furniture of comfort, 
and full aids for the use of theii- contents by all classea But 
you might just as rationally send the British public to the 
Tower to study mineralogy ujwn the Crown jewels as make 
the unique pieces of a worthy national collection (such as. 
owing mainly to the exertions of its maligned officers, that of 
our British Museum has recently become) the means of ele- 
mentary pubho instruction. After men have learnt their 
science or their art, at least so for as to know a 



' At the meeting of tUe Sociatj, in the Hall, Adelplii, Lord nenry 
L«nnos read a paper on " Tbo Uses of National Huseums to Local In- 
■titutioiiB," in nhicli he gpoko of Mr. Ruskiii's Eiiggeations "adopted 
and reeommended to Parliament in annual reports, and In obedii-uce to 
diatinct Commissions," as having been nnwarraulabi; disregarded xince 
IKie^ See Hr. Eudcln'B official report on ilie Turner Bequest, printed 
in the Report of the Director of the National Gallery to the Lords o( tho 
Tre»«iU7, 1858, Appendix vii. 

■ Professor Nevil Blorj-Maakeljna (now M.P. for Crioklado) was Iheu^ 
and till his recent reEignallou, Keeper of Mineralogy at the Must^um. 
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a rare example in either, a national museum is useful, and 
ouglit to be easily accessible to them ; but until then, unique 
or selected specimens in uatural history are witbout interest 
to tliem, and tbe best art is as useless as a bliuik wall. For 
all those who can use tbe esistiug national collection to any 
purpose, tbe Catolof^e as it now stands is amply sufficient : 
it would be difficult to conceive a more serviceable one. But 
the rapiilly progressive state of (especially mineralogical) 
science, renders it inipoasible for the Curators to make their 
arrangements in all points satisfactory or for long periods 
permanent. It is just because Mr. Maskelyne is doing more 
active, continual, and careful work Uian, as far as I know, is 
at present done in any national museum in Europe — because 
he is completing gaps in tbe present series by the intercala- 
tion of carefully sought specimens, and accurately reforming 
its classification by recently corrected analyses — that the col- 
lection cannot yet fall into the formal and placid order in 
which an indolent Curator would speedily arrange and will- 
ingly leave it. 

1 !un glad that Lord H. Lennox i-eferred to the passage in 
my report on the Turner Collection in which I recommended 
that certain portions of that great seriessbould be distributed, 
for perm auence, among our leading provincial towns.' But 
I had rather see the whole Turner Collection buried, not 
merely in the cellara of the National Gallery, but with Pros- 
jiero's staff fathoms in tbe earth, than that it should be the 

' In Mr. Ruekin'ti official reporl alroodj' mentioned, nnd irhicli was 
mude al the doss □( liia Ubore in imuigiug the Turner dranings. Kud 
dated MoTith 27, ISoU, hu divided tbe colleclian into tfaree clasaus, of 
irhich (he third condsted of dnwingi aTollablH for diatribntion unong 
provincial Sohools of Art. Tlie passage of the report refeired to is na fol- 
lows ; ' ' Th« remamdur of Ihe oullectiou coneiata oE drawings of miwel- 
laueooa character, from which many might he spared witli titllu loss 
to the collection in London, and great advantage to stiidenls in the 
provinces. Five or sis collections, each completely illnatrntlTe of 
Turner's modes of study, and successions of practice, might eosilj be 
prepared for the academies of Edinburgh, Dublin, and the principal 
English manufaoturing towns." — fiee also the similar renammendation 
with regard to the Outlines of Jubn Leech, in the letter on that snhjecL 
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means of inaugurating the fatal custom of carrying great 
works of art about the roads for a show. If you must make 
them educational to the public, liang Titian's Bacchus up for 
a vintner's sign, and give Heuiy VL's Psalter ' for a spelling- 
book to the Bluecoat School ; but, at least, hang the one from 
a permanent post, and chain the other to the boys' desks, and 
do not send them about in caravans to every annual Barthol- 
omew Fair. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. RuSKDf. 
Denmark Hill, Jan, 26. 



[From *' The Leicester Chronicle and Mercury/^ January 31, and roprintod in **Th« 

Times," February 2, 1«A).] 

ON THE PURCHASE OF PICTURES.* 

Dear Sir : Your letter is deeply interesting to me, but what 
use is there in my telling you wliat to do ? The mob won't 
let you do it It is fatally true that no one nowadays can ap- 
preciate pictures by the Old Masters ! and that every one can 
understand Frith's ** Derby Day " — that is to say, everj'body 
is interested in jockeys, hju-lots, mountebanks, and men about 
town ; but nobody in saints, heroes, kings, or wise men — 
either from the cast or west. WTiat can you do? If your 
Committee is strong enough to caiTy such a resolution as the 
appointment of any simjbj responsible person, any well-in- 
formed gentleman of taste in your neighborhood, to buy for 
the Leicester pubUc just what he would buy for himself — that 
is to say, himself and his family — children being the really 
most important of the untaught public — and to answer simply 
to all accusation — that is, a good and wortliy piece of art 



' Titian's Bacchus and Ariadne — already mentioned, p. 40. Henry 
VI. 's Psalter is in the British Museum ('* Domitian A. 17," in the Cot- 
tonian Catalogue). It is of early fifteenth century work, and was exe- 
cuted in England by a French artist for the then youthful king, from 
whom it takes its name. 

* This letter was written in reply to one requesting Mr. Ruskin's views 
on the Ijest means of forming a i»ublic Gallery at Leicester. 
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(past or present, qo matter wliich)— make the most and beat 
you can of it. That method ho long as tenable ^nll be useful 
I know of no other. 

Faithfully yours, J. Kdskin. 



Ht—PRE-BAPHAELITISM. 

[Prom "TheTfMm," May 13, 1851.] 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BHETIIREir. 

To tfie Editor of " TIk Tinum." _ 

Sir : Your usual liberality will, I trust, give a place in your 
columns to thia expression of my regret that the tone of the 
ci-itique which apjjeared iu The Times of Wednesday last on 
the works of Mr. Millais and Mr, Hunt, now in the Royal 
Academy, should have been scornful as well as severe,' 

I regret it, first, because the mere labor bestowed on those 
works, and their fidelity to a certain order of truth (labor and 
fidelity which are altogether indisputable), ought at ouce to 
have placed them above the level of mere contempt ; and, sec- 
ondly, because I believe Uiese young artists to be at a most 
critical period of their career — at a turning-point, from which 
they may either sink into nothingness or rise to very real 
greatness ; and I beheve also, that whether they choose the 
upward or the downward path, may in no small degree de- 
pend uiK>n the character of the criticism which their works 
have to sustain. I do not wish in any way to dispute or in- 

' That the orltiqua whs Buffioienll.v bitter, may b» gathered from the 
following portionB of it : " These young urtista hiiVB iinfortnaately be- 
come natorioDS by addietiug themselves to an autlquatfd st3'lo uid an 
aflBcted ainiplicitj in painting. . . . We can extend no toleration 
to a mere senile imitalion ot the cramped style, false perspective, and 
crude color of remote antiquity. We n'ant not to see what Puseli tenued 
drapery ' snapped instead of folded ; ' faces bloated into apopleij, or 
extenuated tu skeletons ; color borrowed from the jara in a draggiat'a 
Bhop, and expression forced into caricature. . . . That morbid in- 
fatuation wliich sacriHoes truth, beauty, and genuine feeling to mere 
ecceatrioity, desarveauo quarter at the bauds of the publli 
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validate tiie general trath of your critique on the Boyal Acad- 
emy ; nor am I Buiprised ut the estimate which the writer 
formed of the pictures in queatiou when rapidly compared 
with works of totally different atyle and aim ; nay, when I 
&ret saw the chief picture by MiUais in the E^ihibition of last 
rear,' I had nearly come to the same conclusion myself. But 
I ask your permission, in justice to artists who have at least 
given much time and toil to their pictures, to institute some 
more eerious inquiry into their merits and faults tluu) your 
general notice of the Academy could possibly have admitted. 
Let me state, in the first place, that I have no acquaintance 
■with any of these artists, and very imperfect sympathy with 
them. No one who has met with any of my writings will sus- 
pect me of desiring to encourage them in their Romanist and 
Tractarian tendencies.' I am glad to see tliat Mr. IVIillais' 
lady in blue ' is heartily tired of her [Mtinted window and 
idolatrous toilet-table ; aod I have no particular respect for 

' A sacred picturu (So. 518| upon llm lent, "And one shall sa_y unto 
him. What are tiieae wounds in tliine hands ? Tlien he shall answer, 
Thoce with which I was wonaded in the house of my friends " (Zecha- 
riah xiii. 6). He hud two other pictures in the Aoadsmy of 1850, 
namely. Portrait of a gentleman aud hie grandthild (No, 429), and 
Ferdinand lured by Ariel (So. 504) — Kiiakespeare, Tempest, Act ii. 

EC. S. 

* See the next letter, p. 70. With regard to thu relinloits tone of 
Borae parts of Mr. Uuskin's early writings, it is worth noting that in the 
recent reissne (1880) o( the Seven Lamps of Archit«otiire, " same pieces 
of rabid and utterly false Protestantism . . . are cut from text and 
appandix alike." — (Preface, p. 1 ; and see the note on one such omlRsion 
on p. 19). So again in tlie preface to the final edition of Modern 
Painter^ isined in 18T3, Mr. Rntildii staled that his objection to repnh- 
Ushing onrevised the flrst two volumes of that warb was that "they are 
written in a narrow enthnsiaam, and thu substance of their metaphysi- 
cal and religioDS speculation is only justifiable on the ground of its ah- 
lolute sincerity."— See also Sesame and Lilies, 1871 ed,, Preface, p. 8. 

' The pre-Bapbaelite pictures exhibited iu the Academy of this year, 
and referred to here and iu the following letter, were the Mariana 
(Na 561) of Miltais, The Beturn of the Dove to the Ark (No. 65), and 
The Woodman's Daughter (No. 790), (see Coventry Patmore's Poems, 
vol. i. p. 184—4 vol. ed., 187B). bolli also by Millals ; the Valentine re- 
d^iving (rescniug ?) Sylvia from rrultiuH (No. 6U4j, of Holmau Hunt: 
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3Ir. Collins' lady in white, because lier sympathies are limitdil 
by a dead wall, or divided between some gold fish and a tad- 
pole — (the latter Mr. Collins may, perhaps, i>ermit me to sug- 
gest eit passant, as lie in already half a ft'og, ia rather too small 
for his age). But I happen to have a special acquaintance 
with the water jjlant AlUma I'lantago, among which the said 
gold fish ai-e Bwimming ; and as I never saw it so thoroughlv 
or so well ilrawii, I must take leave to remonstrate with you, 
when you say Eweepingly that these men "sacrifice Iriitk as 
well as feeling to eccentricity." For as u mere botanical study 
of the water-lily and Almna, oa well as of the common lily and 
several other garden flowers, this picture would be invaluable 
to me, and I heai-tily wish it were mine. 

But, before entering into such particulars, let me correct on 
impression which your article is likely to induce in most 
minds, and which ia altogether false. These pre-Rnphaehtes 
(I cannot compliment them on common-sense in choice of a 
7\om dp. ijw.rre) do not desire nor pretend in any way to imi- 
tate antique painting as such. Tliey know verj' Uttle of an- 
cient paintings who suppose the works of these young artists to 
resemble them.' As far as I can judge of their aim — for, as I 

nnd the Convent Thoughts (No. 403) of Mr. C. Collins, to which viete 
lilBxed the lines from Jlidsiiiuia«i Niglit's Dream (Act i. so. Ij 

'- Thrlco binsed Iticy. Uut muUT •> thill btOOd 
To undergo tact nuiden pllgiimfegi? ; '* 
and the verse (Psilm oiliii. i5), " I meditate on all Thy works ; I muse 
OQ the work of Thj bauds." The last-named artist also had a portrait 
of Mr. William Beuuett {No. 718) in the Exhibition— not, howevar, al- 
luded to in this letter. Mr, Charles AUston CoUina, who was the son of 
William ColliiiH, II. A., and the younger brother of Mr. Wilkie Collins, sab- 
seq^nently tarued his attention to literature, and may be remembered as 
the author ofaCraiaenpon Wheels, The EyB-Witness, and other writinjia. 
' Compare Modem Painters, vol. i. p. 415, note, where allusion is 
made to the painters of a society which unfortnnately, or rather un- 
wisely, has given itself the nnme of ' Pre -Raphoe lite ; ' unfortunately, 
because the principles on which its menabera are working ore neither 
pre- nor post-Haphaelite, but everlasting. They are endeavoring to paint 
with the highest poasibie degreeof completion, what they see in nature, 
without reference Co conventional established rules ; but by n< 
imitate liie style of any past epoch. 
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said, I do not know the men themselves — the pro-RapIiaehtes 
intend to Burrender no Advantage whiub the knowledge'or iii- 
Ttutions of the present time can aEfoi'd to theii' art. They in- 
tend to return to early days in this one point only— that, aa 
far as in them lies, tJiey will draw either what they see, oi' what 
they suppose might have beeu the actual facta of the scene ih^j 
desire to represent, irrespective of any conventional iiilea oi 
picture-making ; and they have chosen their unfortunate 
though not inaccurate uame because all artists did this before 
Raphael's time, aud after Bflphael's lime did not this, but sought 
to paint fair pictures, I'ather than ivpresent stem facts ; of 
which the consequence has been that, from Baphael's time to 
this day, historical art has been iii acknowledged decadence. 

Now, sir, presupposing that the intention of these men was 
to return to archaic art instead of to archaic honesty, your 
critic borrows Fuseh's expression respecting ancient draperies 
" snapped insteaii of folded," and asserts that in these pictures 
there is a " servile imitation ot/ahe perspective." To which I 
have just this to answer : 

That there is not one single error in perspective in foui' 
out of the five pictures in question ; and that in Millais* 
" Mariana " there is but this one — Uiat the top of the green 
curtain in the distant window has too low a viiniahiug-polnf ; 
and that I will undertake, if need be, to point out and prove a 
dozen worse errors in perspective in any twelve pictures, con- 
taining architectiu-e, taken at random from among the works 
of the popular painters of the day. 

Secondly : that, putting aside the small Mulready, and the 
works of Tliorbura aud Sir W. Boss, and perhaps some others 
of those in the miniature room which I have not examineil, 
there is not a single study of drapery in the whole Academy^ 
be it in large works or small, which for perfect truth, power, 
and &nish could be compared for an instant with the black 
deese of the Julia, or with the velvet on the breast and the 
cliain moil of the Valentine, of Mi-. Hunt's picture ; or with 
the white draperies on the fable of Mr. Millais' " Mariana," 
and of the right-hand ligui-e in the same painter's " Dove re- 
toniing to the ArL" 
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And furtber : that as studies both of drapery and of every 
minor detail, there baa been nothing in art so earnest or so 
complete as these pictures since the daj-s of Albert Durer. 
This I assert generally and fearlessly. On the other hand, I 
am perfectly ready to admit that Mr. Hunt's ■'Sykia" is not 
a person whom Proteus or any one else would have been likely 
to fall in love with at first sight ; and that one cannot feel very 
sincere delight tbnt Mr. Millais" " Wives of the Sons of Noah " 
should have escaped the Deluge ; with many other faults 
besides, on which I will not enlarge at present, because I have 
already occupied too mucli of your valuable space, and I hope 
to enter into more special criticism in a future letter. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
The Authob op " Moderm Paintebs," 

Denmark Hill, Maj/ 9. 



[From '■ The Tlmra,- Itoy 30. 1S51.1 

TBE PRE-BAPnAELlTE BRETHRBX: 

To the BdUm- of "The Ttntet." 

Sm : Your obliging insertion of my former letter encour- 
ages me to trouble you vfith one or two further notes respect- 
ing the pre-Raphaelite pictures. I had intended, in continu- 
ation of my first letter, to institute as close an inquiry as I 
could into the character of the morbid tendencies which pre- 
vent these works from favorably aiTCsting the attention of the 
public ; but I believe there are so few 2Jictures in the Academy 
whose reputation would not be grievously diminished by a 
deliberate inventory of their errors, that I am diainchned to 
undei-take so ungracious a task with respect to this or that 
particulai" work. These points, however, may be noted, partly 
for the consideration of the painters themselves, partly that 
foi^veness of them may be asked from the pubhc in consid- 
eration of high merits in other respects. 

The moat painful of these defects is unhappily also the 
most promiueut — the commonness of feature in many of the 
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priacipal figures. In Mr. Hunt's " Valentino defending Syl- 
via," ibis is, indeed, almost the only fault Further esamina- 
tiou of tliis picture baa even raised the estimate I had pre- 
viously formed of its marvellous truth in detail and splendor 
in color ; nor is its general conccptiou less deserving of praise ; 
the action of Valentine, his arm thrown round Sj'lvia, and his 
hand clasping hers at the siime instant as she falls at his feet, 
is most faithful and beautiful, nor less bo the contending of 
doubt and distress with awakeulng hope in the half -shadowed, 
balf-sunlit countenance of JuHa. Nay, even the momentary 
struggle of Proteus wiUi Sylvia just past, is indicated by the 
trodden £1*388 and broken fungi of the foreground. But all 
this thoughtful conception, and absolutely inimitable execu- 
tion, fail in making immediate ajipeal to the feelings, owing 
to the unfortunate type chosen for the face of Sylvia. Cer- 
tainly this cannot be she whose lover 'was 



Nor is it, perhaps, less to be regretted that, while in Shak- 
Bpeare's play there are nominally "Two Gentlemen," in Mr. 
Hunt's picture there should only be one — at least, the kneeling 
figure on the right has by no means the look of b gentleman. 
But this may be on purpose, for any one who remembers the 
cwnduct of Proteus throughout the previous scenes will, I think, 
be disposed to consider that the error lies more in Shakspeare's 
nomenclature than in Mr. Huut'w ideal 

No defence can, however, be offered for the choice of feat- 
ures in the left-band figure of Mr. Millais' "Dove returning 
to the Ark." I cannot understand how a painter so sensible 
of the utmost refinement of beauty in other objects should 
deliberately choose for hia model a type far inferior to that of 
avenge humanity, and unredeemed by any expression save 
that of dull self-complacency. Yet, let the spectator who 
desires to be just turn away from this head, and contemplate 
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ratber the tender and beautiful expresHion of the stooping 
figure, and the intense harmony of color in the exquisitely 
finiabeJ draperies ; let him note also the ruffling of the plu- 
mage of the wearied dove, one of ita feathers falling on the 
ai'm of the figure which holds it, and another to the ground, 
where, by the bye, the hay ia painted cot only elaborately, but 
with the most pei-fect ease of touch and mastery of effect, ea< 
pecially to be obseiTed because this freedom of execution is a 
modem excellence, which it has been inaccurately stated that 
these painters despise, but which, in reahty, ia one of the re- 
markable distinctions between their paintiug and that of Van 
Eyck or Hemhng, which caused me to say in my first letter 
that " those knew little of ancient painting who supposed the 
works of these men to resemble it." 

Next to this false choice of feature, Eind in connection with 
it, ia to he noted the defect in the coloring of tlie flesh. The 
hands, at least in the pictures in Millais, are almost always 
ill painted, and the flesh tint in general is wrought out of 
crude purples and dusky yellows. It appears just possible 
that much of this evil may arise fi-om the attempt to obtain 
too much transparency — au attempt which has injured also 
not a few of the best works of Mulready. I beheve it will be 
generally found that close study of minor details is unfavor- 
able to flesih painting ; it was noticed of the drawing by John 
Lewis, iu the old water-color exhibition of 1850,' (a work 
which, as regai-ds its treatment of detail, may be ranged in 
the same class with the pre-RaphaeUte pictures), that the 
faces were the worst painted portions of the whole. 

The apparent waut of shade is, however, perhaps the fault 
which moat hurts the general eye. The fact is, nevertheless, 
that the fault is far more in the other pictures of the Academy 
than in the pre-Raphaelite ones. It is the former that are 

I Tlie Hhareem (No. 147), noticed, partly to the above pffecl, in T!ie 
TimeB, Maj 1, 1850. Il will be rcuieuibyred lliil John Lr-wis is, with 
Tumer, MlUais, Proal, Molieady. uid Edwin LiuidEetr, one of the 
Brtistfl partioularlj mentioned in Mr. Huskin'3 pampLlBt on " Pre- 
Bapbaelism " (1B51), p. 33 ; and ste also Ac&deni/ XuIue, 111., 185T, p. 
48. 
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false, not the latter, except ao far na every picture must be 
false which enJeavors to represent living Bimlight with dead 
pigments. I think Mr. Hunt has a dight tcudencj- to esng. 
genite reflected lights ; and if Air. Millais has ever been near 
a piece of good piiinted glass, he ought to have kno^vn that its 
tone is more dusky and sober than that of his Mai-iooa's win- 
dow. But for the most part these pictures are raahly cod- 
clenaned because the only light which we arc occustomed to 
fiee represented is that which falls on the oi'tist's model in 
his dim painting room, not that of sunshino in the fields. 

I do not think I can go much further in fault-finding. I 
had, indeed, something to urge respecting what I supposed to 
be the Romanizing tendencies of the painters ; but I have 
received a letter assuring me tliat I was wi-ong in attributing 
to them anything of the kind ; whereupon, all that I con say 
is that, instead of the "pilgrimage " of Mr. CoUins' maiden 
over a ])lank and round b fish-pond, that old pilgrimage of 
Cliristinna and her children towards the place where they 
should "look the Fountain of Mercy in the face," would have 
been more to the purpose in these times. And so I wish 
thera all heartily good-speed, believing in sincerity that if 
they temper the courage and energy which they have shown 
in the adoption of their sj-stema with patience and discretion 
in framing it, and if they do not siifFer themselves to be 
driven by harsh or careless criticism into rejection of the 
ordinary means of obtaining influence over the minds of 
others, they may, as they gain experience, lay in our England 
the foundations of a school of art nobler than the world lias 
seen for three hundred years.' 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
The Author op "Mooebn Paditebs." 

Demiabk Hill, M<ty 2Q. 



' '' I have great hope tlist lliej maj beoome the foundation of 
mest Bud able scliool of art [iion we have eesn for centurlet.''- 
u Painten, vol. i., p, 415, note. 
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[Fnm " Ttu Timu." Uij-G. 18U.] 

THE LIOHT OF THE WORLD. 
Bj HoLHAiT Hunt. 

To (he EililM- of •• The Timet." 

SiB : I truafc that, with your usual kindnesa and liberality, 
you will give me room la your columiie for a few words re- 
specting the priucipal priE-Raphaelite picture iu the RduhitJon 
of the Boynl Academy this year. Its paiuter is travelling in 
the Holy Land, and can neither suffer nor benefit by criticism. 
But I am solicitous that justice should be done to his work, 
not for his sake, but for that of the large number of persons 
who, during the year, will have an opportunity of seeing it, 
and on whom, if rightly understood, it may make an impres- 
sion for which they will ever afterwards be gratefuL' 

I speak of the picture called " the Light of the World," by 
Ifr. Holman Hunt. Standing by it yesterday for upwards 
of an hour, I watched the effect it produced upon the passers- 
by. Few stopped to loot at it, and those who did almost in- 
Tariably with some contemptuous expression, founded on 
what appeared to them the abunrdity of representing the 
Saviour with a lantern in his hand. Now, it ought to be re- 
membered that, whatever may be the faults of a pr*-Eaphael- 
ite pictiu-e, it must at least have taken much time ; and there- 
fore it may not unwarraatably be presumed tliat conceptions 
which are to be laboriously realized ore not adopted iu the 
first instance without some reflection. So that the spectator 
may surely question with himself whether the objections which 
now strike every one in a moment miglit not possibly have 
occurred to the painter himself, either during the time devoted 
to the design of the picture, or the months of labor required 

' Of the two piotures described in tliis and the following Itlter. The 
LlgM of Ihe World is well known from Uib engraving of it by W. H. 
BimmonB. It wu oHgtnalty pnrobased hy Mr. Thoraaa Comb?, o( Ox- 
ford, whose widow has recently presented it to Keble College, where it 
now hangs, in the library. The subject of Iba Besond pictore, which ia 
UfB well known, and nliicb has nerer been engraved, sulBciently ap- 
pears from the letter describing it. 
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(or its execution ; and wliether, therefore, there may not be 
'iome reason for liie pereistence in euch nu idea, not discover' 
able at the first glance. 

Mr. Hunt has never explained bis work to me. I give what 
appears to me its palpable interpretation. 

The legend beneath it ia the beautiful verse, " Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock. If any man bear my voice, and 
open tlie door, I will come in to him, and will sup with Uini, 
and he with me."— Kev. iii. 20. On the left-hand aide of the 
picture ia seen this door of the human soul. It is fast barred: 
its bare and uaila are rusty ; it is knitted and bound to its 
BtanchioDs by creeping tendrils of ivy, Bhowing that it has 
never been opened. A bat hovers itbout it ; its threshold is 
overgrown with brambles, nettles, and fruitless com — the wUd 
grass " whereof the mower filleth not his hand, nor he that 
bindeth the aheaves bis bosom." Christ approacbea it in the 
night-time— Chriat, in his everlasting offices of pi-ophet, prieat, 
and king. He wears the white robe, repreaenting the power 
of the Spirit upon him ; the jewelled robe and breast-plate, 
representing the sacerdotal investiture ; the rayed crown of 
gold, inwoven with the crown of thorns ; not dead thorns, but 
now bearing soft leaves, for the healing of the nations. 

Now, when Christ enters any human heart, be bears with 
liim a twofold light : fii-st, the light of conscience, which dis- 
plays past sin, and afterwm'ds the light o^peace, the hope of 
salvation. The lantern, carried in Christ's left hand, is this 
light of conscience. Its fire is red and liei-ce ; it falls only on 
the closed door, on the weeds which encumber it^ and on an 
apple shaken from one of the trees of the orchard, thus mark- 
ing that the entire awakening of the conscience is not merely 
to committed, but to hereditary guilt. 

The light ia suspended by a chain, wrapt about the wrist 
of the figure, showing that the light which reveals sin appears 
to the sinner also to chain the hand of Christ 

The light which proceeds fi-om the head of the figure, on 
the contrary, is that of the hope of solvation ; it springs from 
the crown of thorns, and, though itself sad, subdued, and 
full of softness, ia yet so powerful that it entirely melts into 
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the glow of it tlie forma of the leaves and boughs, wbich il 
crosses, showing that every eartUy object must be hidden by 
this light, where its gphei-e extends. 

I believe there are very few pei'sona on whom the picture, 
thus justly underatood, will not produce a deep impression. 
For my own part, I think it one of the very noblest works of 
sftcred art ever produced in this or any other age. 

It may, perhaps, be answered, that works of art ought not 
to stand in need of interpretation of this kind. Indeed, we 
have been so long accustomed to see pictures painted without 
any purpose or intention whatsoever, that the unexpected 
existence of meaning in a work of ai't may very naturally at 
first a^ipear to us on unkind demand on the spectator 8 under- 
standing. But in a few yeai-s more I hope the English pub- 
lic may be convinced of the simple truth, that neither a great 
fact, nor a great man, nor a great poem, nor a great picture, 
nor any other great thing, can be fathomed to the very bottom 
in a moment of time ; and that no high enjoyment, either in 
picture-seeing or any other occupation, is consistent with a 
total lethargy of the powers of the uuderstanding. 

As far as regards the teclmicJil qualities of Mr. Hunt's 
painting, I would only ask the sijectator to observe this dif- 
ference between ti'ue pne-Baphaelit« work and its imitations. 
Tlie true work represents all objects exactly as they would 
appear ui nature in the position and at the distances wbich 
the arrangement of the picture supposes. The false work 
represents them with all their details, as if seen through a 
microscope. Examine closely the ivy on the door in Mr. 
Himt's picture, and there will not be found in it a single clear 
outline. All is the most exquisite mysteiy of color ; becom- 
ing reality at its due distance. In like manner examine the 
small gems on the robe of the figure. Not one will be made 
out in form, and yet there is not oue of all those minute 
points of green color, but it has two or three distinctly varied 
shades of green in it, giving it mysterious value and lustre. 

The spurious iiuititiona of prie-Raphnelite work repreaeot 
the most minute leaves and other objects with sharp outlines, 
but with no variety of color, and with none of the conceal- 
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ment, none of the infinity of nature. Witli tliia spurioua 
work the walls of the Academy are half covered ; of the true 
school one veiy small example may be pointed out, heing 
hung so low that it mipht otlierwiee escape attention. It is 
not by any means perfect, but still very lovely — the study of 
a calm pool in a mountain brook, by Mr. J. Dearie, No. 191, 
"Evening, on the Marclmo, North Wales." ' 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 
The Acthur op " Modebn Padttebs." 
DEtniARK Hill, May 4. 



IPiom ■■ThoTiDiM." M«yS5. ISM,] 

*• THE AWAKENDfO CONSCIEXCB.-* 

By HoLMAN Host. 

To Iht Editor of •' The Tmen." 

Sir: If our kind insertion of ray notes on Mr. Hunt's prin- 
cipal picture encourages me to hope that you may yet allow 
me room in your columns for a few words respecting bis sec- 
ond work in the Royal Academy, the " Awakening Conscience." 
Not that this pictui-e is obscui-e, or its story feebly told. I 
am at a loss to know how its meaning could be rendered more 
distinctly, but assuredly it is not understood. People gaze 
at it in a blank wonder, and leave it hopelessly ; so that, 
though it ia almost an insult to the painter to explain his 
thoughts in this instance, I cannot persuade myself to leave it 
thus misunderstood. Tlie poor girl has been sitting singing 
with her seducer ; some chance words of the song, " Oft in 
the stilly night," have struck upon the numbed places of her 
heart ; she has started up in agony ; he, uot seeing her face. 



' Mr. Dearlo infomiB me Ihat this piotare waa bonglit fram the nails 
of the Aca(li;niy by (i prizif -holder in the Art Union of London. Hh 
addt that the pnrohoser rtsldei) In either Amerioa or Atutralia, and 
lUat the picture iB now, therefore, presiimahlj in one t>i other of those 
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goes on singing, striking the kejs carelessly witb his gloved 
hand. 

I supjxjse that no one possessing the slightest knowledge of 
expression could remain untouched by the countenance of the 
lost girl, rent Irom its beauty into sudden horror ; the Hps 
half open, indistinct in their purple quivering ; the teeth set 
hard ; the eyes filled with tlie fearful light of futurity, and 
with tears of ancient days. But I can eaaily understand that 
to many pei-sons the careful rendering of the inferior details in 
this picture cannot but be at first offensive, as calling their at- 
tention away from the principle subject. It is true that detail 
of this kind has long been so coi-elessly rendered, that the 
perfect Qnishing of it becomes a matt«r of curiosity, and there- 
fore an interruption to serious thought. But, without enter- 
ing into the question of the general propriety of such treat- 
ment, I would only observe that, at least in this instance, it is 
based on a truer principle o( the pathetic than any of the com- 
mon artistical expedients of tlte schools. Nothing is more 
notable than the way in which even the most trivial objects 
force themselves upon the attention of a mind which has been 
fevered by violent and distressful excitement. They thrust 
themselves forward with a ghastly and unendurable distinct- 
ness, ns if they would compel the sufferer to count, or meas- 
ure, or learn them by heart. Even to the mere spectator a 
strange interest exalts the accessories of a scene in which he 
bears witness to human sorrow. There is not a single object 
in all that room— ^iommon, modem, vulgar (in the vulgar 
sense, as it may be), but it becomes tragical, if rightly read. 
That furniture so carefully painted, even to the last vein of 
the rosewood — is there nothing to be learnt from that terrible 
lustre of it, from its fatal newness ; nothing there that has . 
the old thoughts of home upon it, or that is ever to become a 
part of home ? Those embossed books, vain and useless, — 
they also new, — marked with no happy wearing of beloved 
leaves ; the torn and dying bird upon the fioor ; the gilded 
tapestry, with the fowls of the air feeding on the ripened 
com ; the picture above the fireplace, with its single drooping 
figure — tlie woman taken in adultery ; nay, the verj' hem of the 
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poor girl's dress, at which the painter has labored eo closely', 
thread by thread, haa story is it, if we thick how soon its 
pure whiteness may be soiled with dust and rain, her outcast 
feet failli)^ in the street ; and the fair garden dowers, seen in 
that reflected suBsliine of the mirror — these also have their 






a And deliglit in xa, tbej wy, 
r spotlesa, Jessy — we are puru." ' 



I surely need not go on. Examine the whole range of the 
walla of the Academy, — nay, examine those of all our public 
and private galleries, — and while pictures will be met with by 
the thousand which literally tempt to evil, by the thousand 
which are directed to the meanest triviaUties of incident or 
emotion, by the thousand to the delicate fancies of inactive 
rehgion, there will not be found one powerful as this to meet 
full ill the front the moral evil of the age in which it ia 
painted ; to waken into mercy the cruel thoughUesaneas of 
vouth, and subdue the severities of judgment into the sanctity 
of compassion. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 
Tfte Aothob op " MoDEioj Painteiis," 

Dexuaak Uill. 

JFnini "Ths Unrpoal Albion," J1UIUU7 1!. ISOS.} 

PliE-RAPHAELITISM IN LIVERPOOL.' 

I BELIEVE the Liverpool Academy has, in its decisions of lata 

years, given almost the first instance on record of the entirely 

just and beneficial working of academical system. Usually 

< Sbeostone - Elpgy xxvi. The eubject, of the poem ia that of the 
picture deBoribed here. The girl speaks — 

"It tbrougb thfl garden's flowerj tdben I t^tray, 



' Tlie priie of the Liverpnol Acailkmy was swarded In 1868 to Uillois'a 
Blind Girl. Populsr fettling, however, favored another picture, thu 
WailiDij tor the Verdict of A. Solomou, aud a Qoai deal of diaoussioa 
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such ^sterna have degeuerated into the Application of formal 
rules, or the giving partial votes, or the distribution of a par- 
tial patron^e ; hut the Liverpool awiuds have indicated at 
once the keen perception of new forniB o£ escelleuce, and the 
frank honesty by which alone such new forms can be con- 
fessed and accepted. I do not, however, wonder at the outcry. 
People who suppose the pre-Eaphaelite work to be only a con- 
dition of meritorious ecceutricity, naturally suppose, also, that 
the couaiatent preference of it can only be owing to clique. 
Most people look upon paintings as they do on pLmta or 
minerals, and think they ought to have in their collections 
specimens of everj'body'a work, as they have specimens of all 
earths or flowers. They have no conception that there is such 
a thing as a. real right and wrong, a real bad and good, in the 
question. However, you need not, I think, much mind. Let 
the Academy lie broken up on the quarrel ; let the Liverjiool 
people buy whatever rubbish they have a mind to ; and 
when they see, as in time they will, that it w rubbish, 
and find, as find they will, every pre-Eaphaehte picture 
gradually advance in influence and in value, you will be ac- 
knowledged to have borne a witness all the more noble and 
useful, because it seemed to end in discomlitnre ; thougli it 
will not end in discomfiture. I suppose I need hardly say 
anything of my own estimate of the two pictures on which the 
arbitrament has arisen. I have surely said often enough, in 
good black type ah'eady, what I thought of pre-Raphnelite 
works, and of other modern ones. Since Turner's death I 
consider that any average work from the hand of any of the 
four leaders of pre-Iiaphaelitism (Bossetti, IMillnis, Hunt. John 
Lewis) is, singly, worth at least three of any other pictures 
whatever by living artists. Jobs Ruskis. 

aroSB as to wlietlier the prize liod been rightly awarded. Aa one of the 
judges, and as a member of tlin Academ,v, Mr. Alfred Hunt addressed n 
letter on the matter to Mr. Ruskiii. the mliiB portion of whose reply was 
sent by him to the Liverpool Albion and ia now reprinted hare. Mr. 
Solomon's picture hftd been exhibited in the Roval Acftdemy of 1857 
(Kd. 502), and ie mentioned in Mr. Buskin's Notes to the picturei of 
that year (p. 33X 
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[Fnm '- Ttae Witnrtu" ;Sdlnbargti], Hush 27, 1BS8.] 

j GENERALIZA TION AND THE SOOTOB PRE-nAPIIAELlTES. 

L 71) (A« EdiUrr r^the " Wilntn." 

I WAS very glad to see that good ami firm defence of the 

I pre-Raphaelite BrotherH in the Witness ' the other day ; only 
r dear Editor, it appears to me that yon take too much 

f trouble iu tlio matter. Such n lovely picture as that of "^\'al- 
ler Pston's must either speak for itself, or nobody cnu speak 
for iL If you Scotch people don't know a bit of your o^^■n 
oountry wlieu you see it, who ia to help you to know it? If, 
in tiiat mighty wise town of Edinburgh, everybody still likea 
flourishes of brush better than ferns, and dots of paint better 
thou bircb leaves, surely there is nothing for it but to leave 
them in quietude of devotion to dot and faith in flourish. At 
least I can see no other way of dealing. All thoao platitudes 
from the Scolsman, which you took the pains to answer, have 
been answered ten thousand times already, without the small- 
est effect — the kind of people who utter them beiug always 
too misty in tljeir uotious ever to feel or catch an answer. 
You may as well speak to the air, or rather to a Scotch mist. 
The oddest port of the business is, that nil those wi-et^hed 
fallacies about generalization might be quashed or crushed 
in an instant, by reference to any given picture of any great 
master who ei-er lived. There never was anybody who gen- 
eralized, since paint was first ground, except Opie, and Beu- 
jamin West, and Fioseli, and one or two other such modern 
stars — in their own estimates, — night-Ughta, in fact, extin- 
guishing themselves, not odoriferously at daybreak, in a sput- 
ter iu the saucer. Titian, Giorgione, Veronese, Tintoret, 
Raphael, Leonardo, Correggio— never any of them dreamt of 

' Thv dufence was modu in a, aecotid notice (March 0, 1858) of tha 
Exhibition of the Rojal Scottish Academy, then open to the publio. 
The piotnre of Mr, Wallar Pftlou (now R. S, A.) alladed to here was en- 
titled Wild Water Invemglass (101); he also exhibited one of Arroahar 
p Boad. Tarbet (314|. The plaUtudea of the Scotsman against the pre- 

^ Eaphaelites vere coulaincd in its second notice of Ihe Exhlhilion (Feb' 

^_ tOKj 30, IKiS]. 
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generalization, and would have rejected the dream as having 
come by the horn gate,' if they had. The only difference be- 
tween them and the pre-Ra^jhaehtes is, that the latter love 
natui'e better, and don't yet know their artist's business so 
well, having everything to find out for themselves athwart 
all sorts of contradiction, poor fellows ; 80 they are apt to put 
too mui'U into theii' pictm'es — for love's sake, and then not to 
bring this much into perfect harmony ; not yet being able to 
bridle their thoughts entirely with the master's band. I don't 
say therefore— I never have said — that their pictures are fault- 
less — many of them have gross faults ; but the modem pict- 
ui-es of the generahst school, which are opposed to them, 
have nothing else but faults : they are not pictures at all, but 
pure daubs and perfect blunders ; nay, they have never had 
aim enough to be called anything so houorable as blunders ; 
they are mere emptinesses and idlenesses — thistledown with- 
out seeds, and bubbles without color ; whereas the worst pre- 
Baphaelite picture has something in it ; and the great oues, 
such as Windus's " Burd Helen," ' will hold their own with 
the most noble pictures of all time. 

Always faithfully j'oura, 

J. RuaKJN. 



' There must be some error here, aa it is the tnif drttiuns that come 
through the horu gale, whilu th« truitleBs onus paaa through the pite of 
itory. The allusion ia lo Homer (Odjasey, xii. 582). 

'In illuBtrstion ot the old Scottish ballad of "Burd Helen," who, 
fearing her lover's desertion, followed him, dressed u a foot-page, 
througli Hood, if iiot throQfjh Sre — 



"LorclJoh 






Thin pioture CNo. 141 in the Edinburgh Exhibition of 1858) was first 
exhibited in the Koyal Academy of 1S58. In the postscript to hie 
Acadeioy NoIbs of that year, Mr. Ruakin, after oommeutiug on the 








By the way, what ails you at our pre-Raphnelit* Brothers' 
coDceits? Windus'a heart's-eaae might Uuve been a better 
conceit, I grant you ; ' but for the conceits themselves, aa BUcb, 
I alwn\-s enjoy them particukrly ; and I don't uudei-stand why 
I ebouldii't. What's n-roug in them ? 



" erring error of putting it nearly ont of night," bo that ]ie had at first 
bnidlj- notked it, estimali^s this picturu as second only to tlie Auta 
Leaven of Hr. Miliais !□ thit eEliibiliuii. TLe folluwing is a portioi 
his comment on it : "I sea just euoogh of tlie Sgureij to mftke me ■ 
that the vnrk U thoughtful snd intense in tlie highest degree. The 
preaeure of the girl's band on her side; her wild, oatm, firm, desolate look 
I not raising her eyea as she makes her appeal, for fpar 
of tlie greater loercileseDess in the liaman look tliau in tlie gloie ol tha 
gliding water — the jurt choice of the type of the rider's oruel face, and 
ot the treue itself — bo t«rrilite in hu^ardneati of rattling stones and 
ragged heath, — ore all marks of the action of the very grandest imag- 
inative poirer, shortened only of hold upon our feelings, because dea^' 
tng with a subject too fearful to be for a moment believed tl 

The piclnre was originally purchased by Mr. John Miller, of Liver- 
pool ; at the sale of whose collection by Cliristle and Manton. two years 
B, it fetched the price of two hundred guineas. At the 
same sale the Blind Girl, alluded to in t!io previous letter, was sold for 
three hundred. 

For the poem illustrated by the picture, see Aytoan's Ballads of Scot- 
land, i. 23n, where a slightly different version of it is given ; it may also 
be found in Percy's Eeliqnes (vol. iii. p. SB), under tlie title of Child 
Waters. Other versions of this ballad, and other ballads of the same 
name, and probable origin may be found in Jameson's oolleetion, vol. i. 
p. 117, vol. iL p. 3T6, in Bnchan's Anoieul Ballads of the North, ii. 3B 
(ISTS ed.) and in Four Bonks of Scottish Ballads, Edln., 1868, Bk. ii. p. 
!1, where It is well noted that " Burd Heleu " corresponds to the Frond 
Elite" of northern minstrels, " La Prude Dame Ellae" of the French, 
and the " Gentle Lady Elise " of the EngliRh— (Burd, Prud, Preux). It 
U also possible that it is a corruption ot Burdalayn, or Burdalane, mean- 
ing an only child, a maiden, etc. 

'The Witness had objected to the " astonishing fondnesa"of the pre- 
Baphaelitd school for "conceits," instancing ns typically far-fetcbed 
thst in the picture of " Burd Helen,' where the Lord John was repre- 
sented " pulling to pieces a heart's-eatie," ua he crosses the stream. 
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IV.—TURNER 

[From " The Times,'' October 98, 1866.] 

TEE TURNER BEQUEST. 

To the Editor of " The Times." 

Sir : As active measures are being now ' taken to give the 
public access to the pictures and drawings left by the late Mr. 
Turner, you will perhaps allow me space in your columns for 
a few words respecting them. 

I was appointed by Mi-. Turner one of his executors. I 
examined the will, and the state of the property needing 
administration, and, finding that the questions arising out of 
the obscurity of the one and the disorder of the other would 
be numerous and would involve a kind of business in which I 
had no skill or knowledge, I resigned the office ; but in the 
course of the inquiry I catalogued the most interesting of the 
drawings which are now national property, and respecting 
these the public will, I think, be glad of more definite infor- 
mation than they at present possess. They are referable 
mainly to three classes. 

1. Finished water-color drawings. 

2. Studies from nature, or first thoughts for pictures ; in 
color. 

3. Sketches in pencil or pen and ink. 

The drawings belonging to the two latter classes are in 
various stages of completion, and would contain, if rightly ar- 
ranged, a perfect record of the movements of the master s 
mind during his whole Hfe. Many of them were so confused 
among prints and waste-paper that I could neither collect nor 
catalogue them all in the time I had at my disposal ; some 
portfolios I was not able even to open. The following state- 



• The first exhibition of Turner's pictures after his death was opened 
at Marlborough House early in November, 1850, seven months subse- 
quent to the final decision as to the proper distribution of the property. 
which was the subject of Turner's will. 
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tueot, therefore, omits moDtion of many, and I believe even of 
eome large water-color drawings. There are ill the firat i-lass 
forty-five drawings of the " lUverH of France ; " fifty -seven 
illustratiug Rogers' Poems ; twenty-three of the " River 
Scenery " and " Hurbors of England ; " four marino rigiiettea ; 
five naiddle-sized drawings (including the beautiful " Ivy 
Bridge ") ; and a drawing, some three feet by two, finished 
with exquisite care, of a scene in the Val d'Aosta ; total, 135. 

It would occupy too much of your space if Iwere to specify 
all the various kinds of studies forining the second class. 
ilany are far carried, and are, to my mind, more precious and 
lovely than any finished drawings ; respecting some, there 
may be question whether Turner regarded them as finished 
or not. The larger number are hgUt stet^jhes, valuable only 
to artista, or to those interested in the processes of Turner's 
mind and hand. The total number of those which I cata- 
logued as important is 1,757. 

The sketches of tho third class are usually more elal)orate 
than the colored ones. They consist of studies from nature, 
or for composition, in firm outline, usually on gi-ay paper, 
heightened with white. They include, among other subjects, 
more or less complete, fifty of the original drawings for the 
Liber Studiorum, and many of the others are of large folio 
size. The total of those I consider important is 1,322. Now 
the value of these sketches to the public consist greatly, first, 
in the preservation of each, as fiU' as possible, in the state in 
which Turner left it ; secondly, in their careful arrangement 
and explanation ; thirdly, in convenience of general access to 
them. Permit me a word on each of these heads. 

Turner was in the habit of using unusual vehicles, and in 
the colored stuihes many hues are wrouglit out by singular 
means and with singular dehcacy — nearly always in t«sturea 
which the slightest damp (to which the drawings would nec- 
essarily be subjected in the pi-ocess of mounting) would as- 
suredly alter. I have made many experiments in mounting, 
putting colored drawings, of which I had previously examined 
the tones, into the hiinds of the best monnh-rs, and I have 
never yet had a drawing returned to me without alteration. 
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The vast mass of tbese sketches, and the comparative sligbt- 
nesa of many, woulil but too probably induce a carelessness 
and generalization in the treatment they might have to un- 
dergo etill more fatally detrimental to them. 

Secondly, a large number are without names, and so slight 
that it requires careful examination and somewhat extended 
acquaintance with Turner's works to ascertain their intention. 
The sketches of this chisa are nearly valueless, till their mean- 
ing ia deciphered, but of great interest when seen in their 
proper connection. Thus there are three progressive studies 
for one vignette in Ror/ers Italy ' (Hannibal passing the Alps), 
which I extricated from three several heaps of other mountain 
sketches with which they had no connection. Thirdly, a large 
number of the drawings are executed with body color, the 
bloom of which any friction or handling would in a short 
period destroy. Their delicate tones of color woidd he equally 
destroyed by continuous exposure to the light or to smoke 
and dust. 

Drawings of a valuable character, when thus destructible, 
are ia European museums hardly accessible to the general 
public. But there is no need for this seclusion. They should 
be inclosed each in a hght wooden frame, under a glass the 
surface of which a raised mount should prevent them from 
touching. These frames should slide into cases containing 
about twelve dravringa each, which would be portable to any 
part of the room where they were to be seen. I have long 
kept my own smaller Turner drawings in this manner ; fifteen 
frames going into tbe depth of about a foot. Men are usually 
accused of *' bad taste," if they express any conviction of their 
own ability to execute any given work. But it would perhaps 
be better if in people's sayings in general, whether concerning 
others or themselves, there were less taste, and more truth ; 
and I think it, under the circumstances, my duty to state that 
I beheve none would treat these drawings with more scrupu- 
lous care, or arrange them with greater patience, than I should 
myself ; that I am ready to undertake the task, and enter upon 



■ 8«e Rogera'ltalf, p. 39. 
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it instuitly ; that 1 will furaiBh, in order to prove the working 
of the S}-Btem proposed, a hundred of the frames, with tlieir 
cases, at my own cost ; luid that within sis weeks of the day 
CD which I am permitted to begin work (illness or accident 
not interfering), I will have the hundred drawings arranged, 
traiued, accompanied by a printed explunatory catalogue, and 
ready for public inspection. It would then be in the power 
of the commissioners intrusted with the administration of this 
portion of the natiouol property to decide if any, or how 
many more of the aketchea, should be exhibited in the same 
manner, as a large mass of the less interesting ones might be 
kept as the drawings are at the British Museum, and shown 
only on special inquiry. 

I will only undertake this task on condition of the entire 
management of the drawings, in every particular, being in- 
trusted to me ; but I should ask the advice of Mr. Carpenter, 
of the British Museum,' on all doubtful i>oints, and intrust 
any necessary operations only to the person who mounts the 
drawings for the British Museum. 

I make this offer ' in your columns rather than privately, 



' WilliBm Hookhun Carpenter, for many jeare Eueper of the prints 
and drawings at tLe Britlslt Museum. He died In 18fl(i. 

* Mr. Ruakin's offer was aaoeptod, and he eveoluallj arranged the 
drairings, and, in parlioular, the four hundred now exhibited in one of 
the lower rooms ot the National tiallery, and contained in the kind of 
cases above proposed, presented b/ Mr. Buskin to the Gallery. Mr. 
Ruskin also printed, as promised, a desoriptive and explanatory cata- 
logue of n hundred of these four hundred drawings. (Catalogue of tlie 
Turner Sketches In (lie National Gallery. For private ciroulation. 
Part I. IBST.-^nly one hundred i^optas printed, and no further parts 

Writing (1858) to Hr. Norton of his whole work in arranging the 
Turner drawings, Mr. Bnskin said: "To show you a little what my 
work has l>eeu, I have fac-almll«d for jon, as nearly as I could, one of 
the nineteen Iboiisand sketches loomprised in the Turner bequest). It, 
like roost of them, is not a sketch, but a group of sketches, made on 
both siiles of the leaf of the note. book. The note- books vary inoontenta 
from silly to ninety leaves : there are about two hundred books of the 
kind — tliree hundred and odd note-books in all ; and each leaf has on 
■n averts this ^aantity of work, a great many leaves being slighter 
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first, because I wisli it to be uleiirly known to the public ; anj] 
also becnuse I have no time to moke repreHentations in official'^ 
waya, the very hours which I could give to the work needing.l 
to be redeemed by allowing none to be wasted in fonnalitieati 
I am, yir, your obedient eerrant, 

J. RdB£CI. 
Denuaiik Hill, Oat. 27. 



[Prom "ThBTimw," JnljB, IBBT.J 

TUE TURNER BEQUEST ASD THE NATIONAL OALLERT. I 

To iJm E<m«r qf " Tht Times." 

Sir : — I am aorry that accident has preTeoted my seeing the 
debate of Friday last ' on the vote for the National GaUery 
until to-day. Will joii permit me, thus late, to correct the 
statement made by Iiord Elcho, that I offered to arrange Tur- 
ner's pictures, or could have done ao as well as Mr. Womumf* 
I only offered to arrange the sketches, and that I am doing ; 
but I never would have undertaken the pictures, which were 
in such a state of decay that I had given up many for lost ; 
while, also, most of them belonged to periods of Turner's work 
with which I was little acquainted. Mr. Wornum's patience), 
and carefulness of research in discoveriug their subjects, dal 
of exhibition, aud other points of interest connected wil 
them, have been of the greatest service ; and it will be long 



.t«.^H 



some bUak, bnt a grest msnj nUo elabomto in the highest degree, some 
ODDt&iDJiig te<n exquisite composltioiis oa aaoh side nf the leaf, thus (see 
faoaimSle), each no bigger than this — >n<l \Fith abuat thst qnuititj ot 
work in each, but ever; touch of it Inestimable, duoe irith bis wliole 
Honl in it. Generally tbtt slightt^r skHtohes are written over it ever;- 
whore, u In the example Incloseil, every incident being noted that was 
going on at the moment of the sketch." — List ot Tnrner's Drawings 
shown in connection with Mr. Norton's Lectures, Boston: 16T4. p. 11, 
The facsimile alluded Co by Mr. Norton is reproduced apposite. 

' Jnly 3, 1BB7, upon the vole of £33,105 for the National Gallery. 

'The late Mr. Ralph Nicholson Wornum, wlio succeeded Mr. Uwins 
as Keeper of the National Gallery in ltJ5Q, and retained that office till 
hia death in 1878. 
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before the tabor and judgment which he has shown in compil- 
ing, not oulv this, but all the various oatnloguea now used by 
the public at our galleries, will be at all justly appreciated. I 
find more real, serviceable, and trustworthy facts in one of 
these catalogues, than in half a dozen of the common coUec- 
t.ions of hves of pointers. 

Permit me to add further, that during long residence in 
Venice I have carefully examined the Paul Veronese lately 
purchased by the Government.' "When I last saw it, it was 
simply the best Veronese in Italy, if not in Europe (the 
" Marriage in Cana " of the Louvi'e is larger and more magnifi- 
cent, but not ao perfect in finish) ; and, for my own part, I 
should think no price too large for it ; but putting my own 
deep reverence for the painter wholly out of the question, and 
considering the matter as it wi51 appear to the most persons at 
all acquainted with the real character and range of Venetian 
work, I believe the market value of the picture ought to ba 
estimated at perhaps one-third more than the Government 
have paid for it. Without doubt the price of tlie MuriHo 
lately purchased at Paris was much enhanced by accidental 
competition ; under ordinary circumstances, and putting both 
the pictures to a fair trial of market value, I believe the Ver- 



■ The Fuail; of Darius at the feet of Alezaader after the Battla of 
IflSuB. pnroh»aed nt Venice from the Pisaui oollsotion in 1857. Lord 
Elcho hod oomplaiued in the course of the debate that the price, £13,- 
050, paid for tliia picture, had been excessive ; mid in reply allusion 
traa made to the still higher price (£23,000) paid far the Tmmacalnte 
Conoeplloii of MuriUo, purchased for tha Lourre by Nnpoleott III., in 
1653, from the collection of Marshal SoulL Of the great Veronese, Mr. 
Ruakin also wrote thuE: "It at once, to m; Taind. raises our National 
Gallerj from a second-rnta to a firat-rate collecUoD. I have atwa}-« loved 
the niiisl«r, and given much timu to the study of his works, bat this is 
the beat I have ever seen." (Turner Kotes, 1857, ed. v. p. 88. note.) 
So again before the National Gallery Coratnission, earlier in the sama 
year, he had said. " 1 am rejoiced to hear {of its rumored purchase). If 
it is oonfirmed, nothing will have given me such pleasure for a long 
time. I think it is the most precious Paul Veronese ia the world, aa 
far as the completeueea of the pieturu goes, and quiU a prioeluss plot- 
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onese to be worth at least double the Murillo ; in an artiatical 
point of view, the latter picture could not be put in ouy kind 
of comparison whatever with the Veronese. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. RrsKiN, 
OxroRD. Jvl^ T. 



jFrom " Tba Uteruj Quel 

THE TURNER SKETCHES AKD DRAWtNOS.' 
To the EdiKn- of " Tlie Literary ri.tzflle." 

Sib : I do not think it generally necessary to answer criti- 
cism ; yet as yours is the first sufficient notice wliich has been 
taken of the important collection of sketches at Marlborough 
House, and aa your strictures on the arrangement proposed 
for the body of the collection, ns well as on some statements 
in my catalogue, are made with such candor and good feeling, 
will you allow me to offer one or two observations in reply to 
them ? The mode of an-angement to which you refer as de- 
termined on by the trustees has been adopted, not to discour- 
age the stutly of the drawings by the public, but to put all 
more completely at their service. Drawings so small in size 
and so deUcate in execution cannot be seen, fur less copied, 
when bung on walls. As now arranged, they can be put 
into the hands of each visitor, or student^ as a book is into 
those of a reader ; he may esiunine them in any light, or in 
any position, and copy them at bis ease. The students who 
work from drawings exhibited on walls will, I am sure, bear 
willing witness to the greater convenience of the new system. 



' The present lelter was written iu replj tu a criKpism, contniiiud iu 
tlie Litararf Gaxelts of November R, WS6, on Mr. Rnskia's t'atalogna 
of the Turner Skotohes and Drawings exhibited at Marlborough House 
185T-S. The aubjecta of complaint niade b/ the Gaxette aufficiiuntly ap- 
pear from [liis letter. The/ were, briefly, flrat, the mode of exhibition 
of the Tamer Drawings proposed bj Hr. Rnskin in his oRlcial report nl- 
alremdy alluded to, pp. 84 and @8, notu : and, seooudly, two alleged 
h.TperboIes and one omission iu llio Catalogue itself. 
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Four hundred drawings are already thus arranged for public 
use ; framed, and disposed in eighty portable boxes, eaclicon- 
taining five sketches, so that eighty students might at once bo 
supplied with five drawings apiece. The oil pnintings at Marl- 
borough House, comprising as they do the most splendid 
works which Turner ever produced, and the 339 drawings ex- 
hibited beside them, ai-e surely enough for the amusement of 
loungers — for do you consider ns anything better than loung- 
ers those persons who do not care enough for the Turner 
drawings to be at the trouble of applying for a ticket of ad- 
mission, and entering their names in a book — that is to say, 
who will not, to obtain the privilege of quiet study of perfect 
art, take, once for all, as much trouble ns would be neceasair 
to register a letter, or book, or parcel? 

I entirely waive for the moment the question of esposurs 
to hght. I put the whole issue on the ground of greatest 
public convenience. I believe it to be better for the public to 
have two collections of Turner's drawings than one ; nay. it 
seems to me just the perfection of all privilege to have one 
gallery for quiet, another for disquiet ; one into which the 
curious, idle, or speculative may crowd on wet or weary days, 
and another in which people desirous of either tbinking or 
working serionsly may always find peace, light, and elbow- 
room. I believe, tlierefore, that the present disposition of 
these drawings will be at once the most convenient and the 
most just, even supposing that the finest works of Turner 
would not be injured by constant exposure. But that they 
would be so admits of no debate. It is not on my judgment 
nor on any other unsup[>orted oijinion, that the trustees have 
acted, but in consideration of tacts now universally admitted 
by peraons who have charge of drawings. You will find that 
the officers both of the Ijouvre and of the British Museum re- 
fuse to expose their best drawings or missal-pages to light, in 
consequence of ascertained damage received by such drawjnga 
as have been already exposed ; and among the works of Tur- 
ner I am prepared to name an example in wjjich, the frame 
having protected a portion while the rest was exposed, the 
covered portion is still rich and lovely in colors, while the 
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exposed apsces are reduced iu some ports nearly to wliite 
paper, and tbe color in general to a dull brown. 

You allude to the contrary chance that eome hues may be 
injured by darkness. I believe that some coloi-s are indeed 
liable to darken in perpetual shade, but not while occotiionally 
exposed to moderate light, as these drawinga will be in daily 
uao ; nor is any liability to injury, even by perpetual shade, aa 
yet demonstrable with respect to the Turner drawings ; on the 
contrary, those which now form the great body of tlie national 
collection were never out of Turner's house until hia death, 
and were all kept by biio iu tight bundles or iu clasped books ; 
and all the drawings so kept are iu magnificent preservation, 
appealing as if they had just been executed, while every one of 
those which have been iu the possession of purchasers and 
exposed in frames are now faded iu projiortion to the time and 
degree o( their exposure ; the lighter hues disappearing, espe- 
cially from the skies, so as sometimes to leave hardly a trace 
of the cloud-forms. For instance, the great Yorkshire series 
is, generally speaking, merely the wreck of what it ouoe was.* 
That water-colors are not injured by darkness is also suffi- 
ciently proved by the exquisite preservation of missal pointings, 
when the books containing them have been Uttle used. Ob- 
serve, then, you have simply this questiaii to put to the public : 
"Will you have your Turner di-awinga to look nt when you 
are at leisure, in a comfortable room, uuder such Hmitations 
as will preserve them to you forever, or will you make an 
amusing exhibition of them (if amusing, which I doubt) for 
children and nursery-maids ; dry your wet coats by them, and 
shake off the dust from your feet upon them, for a score or 
two of years, and then send them to the waste-paper mer- 
chant?" That is the simple question ; answer it, for the 
public, as you think best. 

Permit me to obsei've farther, that the small interest mam- 
fested in the existing Turner collection at Marlborough House 
does not seem to justify any further effoi't at exiiibition. 



* The cloud-forms which have disappeared from the drawings 
may be seen In the engravings. 
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There are already more paintings and (Irawings placed in 
those rooms than could be examined properly iu years of 
labor. But how placed ? Thrnat into dark corners, nailed on 
Bpai-e spaces of shuttetn, bucks of doors, and tottering elongii- 
tions of screens ; hung with their faces to the light, or with 
their backs to the light, or with their sides to the hght, so that 
it "rakes" them (I use an excellent expression of Sir Charles 
Eastlake's), throiving every irregularity of surface into view as 
if they were maps in rehef of hill countries ; hung, in fine, in 
every conceivable mode that can exhibit their faidts, or con- 
ceal their meaning, or degrade their beauty. Neither Itr. 
"Womum nor I ai-e answerable for this ; we have both done 
the best we could under the circumstances ; the public are 
answerable for it, who suffer such things without care and 
without remonstrance. If they want to derive real advantage 
from the treasures they possess, let them show some regard 
for them, and build, or at least express some desire to get 
built, a proper gallery for them. I see no way at present out 
of the embarrasamenta which exist reapeetmg the disposition 
of the entire national collection ; but tlie Turner gallery was 
intended by Turner himself to he a distinct one, and there is 
no reason why a noble building should not be at once pro- 
vided for it. Place the oil pictures now at Marlborough 
House in beautiful rooms, each in a light fit and suflicieEt for 
it, and all on a level nnth the eye ; range them in chronologi- 
cal order ; place the sketches at present exhibited, also in 
chronological order, in a lateral gallery ; let illustrative en- 
gravings and explanations be put in cases near them ; furnish 
the room richly and gracefully, as the Louvre is furnished, 
and I do not think the puhho would any longer complain of 
not having enough to amuse them on rainy days. 

That we ought to do as much for our whole national col- 
lection is as certain as that we shall not do it for many a year 
to come, nor until we have wasted twice as much money as 
would do it nobly in vain experiments on a mean scale. I 
have no immediate hope in this matter, else I might perhaps 
ask you to let me occupy your columns with some repetition, 
in other words (such repetition being apparently always 
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needed ia these toLkiiig dnys), of whnt I bave alreadj stated in 
the Appendix to my Notes ou the oil-pictures ' at Mai-lboraugb 
House. But I will only, being as I say hopeless in the matter, 
ask you for room for a single sentence. 

" If ever we come to understand that the function of a pict- 
ure, after all, with respect to mankind, is not merely to be 
bought, but to be seen, it will follow that a picture which de- 
serves a price deserves a place ; and that oil paiutings which 
are worth keeping, are woilh, also, the rent of so much wall 
as shall be necessary to show them to the best advantage, and 
in the leaat fatiguing way for the spectator. 

" It would be interesting if we could obtain a return of the 
sum which the English nation pays annually for park walls to 
inclose game, stable walls to separate boi'ses, and garden walls 
to ripen penches ; and if we could compare this ascertained 
eum with what it pays for walls to show its art upon." 



I ask you to reprint this, because the foct is that If either 
Mr. Womum at the National Gallery, or Mr. Carpenter at the 
British Museum, had aa much well-lighted wall at their dis- 
posal as most gentlemen's gardeners have, they could each 
furnish the public with nrt enough lo keep them gazing from 
one year's end to anotlier's. Mr. Caipenter has already made 
a gallant eETort with some screens In a dark room ; but in the 
National Gallery, whatever mode of eshibition may be deter- 
mined upon for the four hundred framed drawings, the gi-eat 
mass of the Turner sketches (about fifteen thousand, without 
couutlng mere color memoranda) must lie packed in parcels 
in tin cases, simply for want of room to show them. It is true 
that many of these are quite slight, and would be interesting 
to none but artists. There are, however, upwards of five 
thousand sketches in pencil outline,* which are just as inter* 

' "Sotefi on the oU pictures,'' lo be distinguished from the later cala- 
logne of thH Turner ekelahps and drnwiugn vith wliiah this letter di- 
rectly deuii. See unte, p, Ul, note. 

* By the way, you really ought to have given me some credit 
[ for the swivel &amea in the desks of Marlborough House, 
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esting 03 those now exhibited at Marlborough House ; and 
which might be constantly exhibited, like those, without any 
harm, if there were only walls to put them on. 

I have already occupied much of your space. I do not say 
too much, considering the importance of the subject, but ' I 
must [with more diffideucej ask you to allow me yet leave to 
reply to the objections jou make to two statements [aud to 
one omission] in my Catalogue, as those objections would 
otherwise diminish its uaefulnesa. I have asserted that in a 
given drawing (named as one uf the chief in the series). 
Turner's pencil did not move over the thousiinclth of an inch 
without meauiog ; and you charge this espresaiou with ex- 
travagant hyperbole. On the contrary, it is much within the 
truth, being merely a mathematically accurate description of 
fairly good execution in either drawing or engraving. It is 
only necessary to measure a piece of any onlinarily good work 
to ascertain this. Take, fur instance, Findeo's engraving at 
the 180th page of Itegers' poems," in which the face of the 
figure, from the chin to the top of the brow, occupies just a 
quarter of an inch, and the space between the upper lip and 
chin as nearly aa possible one-seventeenth of an inch. Tlie 
whole mouth occupies one-third of this space, say, one-fiftieth 
of an inch ; and within that space both the hps and the much 
more difficult inner comer of the mouth are perfectly drawn 
and rounded, with quite successful aud sufficiently subtle ex- 



i the 



which enable the pubhc, however rough-handed, to f 
drawings on both sides of the same leaf.' 

* The idenUcal frames, each coQtainlng eixinples of the sketclies in 
penuil outliuo to irliich the letter alludes, maj be aeau in the windova 
of the lower rooms of the Sationnl Gallurjr, uow dovoted to tlie Bxhibi- 
tioa of thii Turuei drawings. 

' The rest of this letter may, with the exception of its two last pnrs- 
graplis, and the Blight alteratioiui noted, be also found in The Two Paths. 
Appendix iv., Snhtlety of Hand (pp. 32B-il of the now, and pp. 3f>3-(J of 
the original edition), where the words bracketed [ale] in tliis reprint of 
it are, it will be seen, omitted. 

' From a vignette deiign by Stothard of a aingi? (Igure, to iUnatratu 
the poem On a Teoi. (Bogute' Pouma, London, ISSJ ed.) 
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pressioii. Any artist will assure you, that in order to draw n 
mouUi as well as this, there must be more than twenty gra- 
dationa of shade in the touches ; that is to say, in this case, 
gradations changing, with meaning, within less than the 
thousandth of an inch. 

But this is mere child's play compared to the refinement of 
any first-rate mechanical work, much more of bi-ush or pencil 
drawing by a master's hand. In order at once to furnish you 
with authoritative evidence on this point, I wrote to Mr. 
Kingsley, tutor of Sidney-Sussex College, a friend to whom I 
always have recourse when I want to be precisely right in any 
matter ; for hia great knowledge both of mathematics and of 
natural science is joined, not only with singular powers of 
dehcate experimental manipulation, but with a keen sensitive- 
ness to beauty in art. His answer, in its final statement 
respecting Turner's work, is amazing even to me ; and will. I 
should think, be more so to your readers. Observe the suc- 
cessions of measuretl and t«sted refinement ; hero is No. 1 : 

"The finest mechanical work that I know of is that done by 
Nobert in the way of ruling lines. I have a series of lines 
mled by him on gla.ss, giving actual scales from .000024 and 
.OOOOIG of an inch, perfectly correct to these places of deci- 
mals ; [•] and he has executed others as fine as . 000012, though 
I do not know how far he could repeat these last with 
accuracy." 



of precision. Mr. Kingsley proceeds to 



This is No. 1, 
No. 2: 

' ' But this is rude work compared to the accuracy necessary 
for the construction of the object glass of a microscope such 
as Bosse turns out." 

I am sorry to omit the explanation which follows of the 
ten lenses composing such a glass, " each of which must be 
exact in radius and in surface, and all have their axes coinci- 




* That is to say, accurate i 
of inches.] 



, measures estimated in milliontha 
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dent ; " but it Tvould not be intelligible witliout the figure by 
which it is illustrated, ho I pass to Mr. Kiugaley'a No. 3 : 

"I am tolerably famihar," he proceeds, "with the actual 
grinding and poUshiug of lenses aud specula, and have pro- 
duced by my ovra hands some by no means bud optical work ; 
and I have copied no small amoiuit ot Turner's work, and I 
still look '\vith awe at the combined delicacy and precision of 
his hand ; it beats optical vxirk out of mgltt.' In optical work, 
as in refined drawing, the hand goes beyond the eye, [*] and 
one has to depend upon the feel ; and when one has once 
learned what a dehcate offiiir touch is, one gets a horror of all 
coarse work, and is ready to forgive any amount of feebleness 
sooner than the boldness which is akin to impudence. In 
optics the distinction is easily seen when tlie work is put to 
trial ; but here too, as in drawing, it. requires an educated eye 
to tell the difference when the work is only moderately bad ; 
but with ' bold ' work nothing can be seen but distortion and 
fog, and I heartily wish the same result would follow the same 
kind of handling in drawing ; but here, the boldness cheats 
the unlearned by looking like the precision of the true man. 
It is very strange how much better our ears are than our eyes 
in this country : if an ignorant man were to he ' hold ' with a 
violin, he would not get many admirers, though his boldness 
was far below that of ninety-nine out of a hundred drawings 

The words which I have italicized * in the above extract ore 
those which were surprising to me. I knew that Turner's 



[• In case any of your readers should question the use, in 
drawing of work too fine for the touches to be individually, I 
quote a sentence from my Elements of Drawing,' "All fine 
coloring, hke iine di-awing, is delicate ; so dehcate, that if at 
last you see the color you are putting on, you are putting on 
too much. You ought to feel a change wrought in the general 
tone by touches which are individudly too pale to be seen."] 

' See the Elements of Drawing. Letter in. on Color anil Composition, 
p. 132. 

' Doubly emphasiied iu The Two Paths, where the words are printed 
thai : " iMili look Ktlh awe at the auMjied dtlieacg and pncinon tff Am 

* The Two Patlia reprint has " pat iu iCAlicB.' 
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'was as refined as Einy optical work, but had no idea of its 
Ijoing beyond it. Mr. Kiugsley'a word " awe," occurring just 
befoi-e, is, however, as I have often felt, precisely the right one. 
Wbeu once we begin at all to understand the work of any 
truly great executor, such as that of any of the three great 
Venetians [(Tintoret, Titian, and Veronese)], Correggio, or 
Turner, the awe of it is eometliing greater than can be felt 
from the most stupendous natural scenery. For the creation 
of such a system as a high human intelligence, endowed with 
its ineffiibly perfect instruments of eye and hand, is a tar more 
appalling manifestation of Inhnite Power than the making 
either of seas or mountains. After this testimony to the com- 
pletion of Turner's work, I need not at length defend myself 
from the charge of hyperbole in the statement that, " as far aa 
I know, the galleries of Europe may be challenged to pro- 
duce one sketch ' that shall equal the chalk study No. 45, or 
the feeblest of the memoranda in the 71st and following 
frames ; " ' which memoi-auda, however, it should have been 
observed, are stated at the forty-fourth page to be iu some re- 
spects " the grandest work in gray fhat he did iu his life." 

For I believe that, as manipulator.^, none but the four men 
whom I have just named (the three Venetians aud Correggio) 
were equal to Turner ; and, as far as I know, none of these 
four men put their full strength into sketches. But whether 
they did or not, my statement in the Catalogue is limited by 
my own knowledge, and as far as I can trust that knowledge ; 

' The (ollo"iQg note is hare »ddBd to the reprEnt in Tlie Two Paths: 
" A iketoh, obsrrve — not a printed drawing. Sketclias ara an\j proper 
■nbiwiti of eompariBon with each otlier nhen lliey coDtaiu nhout tha 
wa qaautitj of wdrk : the test of their merit is the quaatit/ of truth 
told Wltb a given number of toaolies. Tiie asserCiou in the Catalogue 
whie}) tfaia letter naa nrilten to defend was made respecting the sketch 
of Borne, No. 101." 

• No. 4S wu A Slndi- of a Cutter. Mr. Ruskin'a note to it in the Cat- 
alogae is partly as folloTrs :' " I hare never seen aiij clinik sketch which 
for a moment could be compared ivitli this for soul and pover, ... I 
should think that the power of it would be felt bj most people ; hut if 
not, let those who do not feel its strength, try to copy it '' .Sue the 
Cataloguo uuder So. 15, as also under Xo. Tl, referred to above. 
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it is not an cDthustaetic statement, but an entirely calm aud 
conaidered one. It may be a miBtake, but it is not an hyper- 
bole. 

lastly, you object that the drawings for the " iifier .*>'(»- 
diorwm " ore not include*! in my catalogue. They are not so. 
because I did not consider them as, in a true senae, drawings 
at all ; they are merely washes of color laid roughly to guide 
the mezzotint engraver in his first process ; the drawing, 
properly so called, was all put in by Turner when he etched 
the plates, or superadded by repeated touchings on the proofs. 
These brown " guides," for they are nothing more, are entirely 
unlike tho painter's usual work, and in every way inferior to 
it ; so that students wishing to understand the compositioii of 
the " Liber " must always work from the plates, and not from 
these first indications of purpose.' I have put good impres- 
sions of two of the plates in the some room, in order to show 
their superiority ; and for the rest, thought it useless to in- 
crease the bulk of the Catalogue by naming subjects which 
have been pubhshed and well known these thirty yeaifi.' 

Permit me, in conclusion, to thank you for drawing atten- 
tion to the subject of this great national collection ; and, again 



' In a letter to Hr. Norton vritten in [hu Buno yew aa this one to the 
Literary Gawtte, Mr, Euakin thus speaks of the value of these plates: 
" Etuq those who know most of art ma/ atlirstlook bi; dlsappoiBtet) witli 
the Liber Btudlorum. Pur the uuhleiiesB of these designs is not more in 
whitt u done than in what u iiot doDH iu them. Every touch In thesu 
plates is related to ever; other, and has no permission of vrithdraim, 
monastic virtni', but is oniy good in its connootion with the rest, and in 
that connection inlinllely and inimitahly good. The sfaowing how each 
of these iteEigna i& connected li,r all mannvr of atratige intellectaal chords 
and nerves with the pathos and liistory of this old English country of 
our, and with the history o( European mind from earliest mythology 
down to modern rationalism aud irrationaliHUi — all this was what I meant 
to try and show in my oloeiug work ; but long before that closing I fett 
It to be impossible. " — Extract from a letter of Mr. Boskin, 1B5S. quoted 
in the " List of Turner Drawings, eta" already mentioned, p. 19. 

' The Literary Gazette of November 20, 18G8, oonlains a rHply to this 
letter, but as it A\A not provoke a further letter from Mr. Euskin, it is 
not noticed in detail here. 
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tiskinji your indulgence for treapasamg so far uixin youp 8] 
to aubactibti myself. 

Very respectfully youra, 

J. BUBE 



[From ■■ The TlioM." o^lDliCT il, IMS.] 

TnK TURNER GALLERY A T KENSINOTON.^ 
Tolht Bdiinrof^'Ttie Timet." 

Suf : At tlie time of my departure for tbe Continent some 
montliB ago I had heard it was proposed to light the Turner 
Gallery, at Kensington, with gaa ; but I attached no im- 
portance to tlie rumor, feeling assui'ed that a commission 
would be appointed on the eubject, and that its decision would 
be adverse to tbe mode of exhibition suggested. 

Such a commission has, I lind been appointed ; and has. 
contrary to my expectations, approved and confirmed the plan 
of lighting proposed. 

It would be the merest presumption in mo to expect weigljt 
to be attached to any opinion of mine, opposed to that of any 
one of the gentlemen who formed the eommisMion ; but as I 
was officially employed in some of the operations connected 
with the arrangement of the Turner Gallery at Marlborough 
House, and as it might therefore be supposed by the public 
that I at least concurred in recommeniUng tbe measures now 
taken for exhibition of the Tui'ner pictures in the evening, at 
Kensington, I must beg your permission to state in your 
columns that I take no share in the responsibility of lighting 
the pictures either of Reynolds or Turner with gns ; that, on 
the contrary, my experience would leail me to apprehend seri- 
ous injury to those pictures from such a measure ; and that it 
is with profound regret that I have beard of its adoption. 

I There wu at tha date of this uid the foltoiviijtt letter on vxltiliition 
of Tomer drawinss at tlia South Kensington Museum. TIikbb pictiirug 
hare, however, been since remored to the National Gatlerv, 
011I7 works of Tamer now at Ktintiingtan, ars some half ii < 
paintingB belon^ng to the SheepshankB collection, and nbout tlie aumi 
Duniber of ivaler-color dr&win(:s, which form part of Ihu historical serie: 
of British wkter-oolor p^ating^ 



nd the 
leo oil 



I flpeci^ the pictures of Reynolds and Turner, because the 
combinations ot coloring mftt«rial employed by both these 
painters are various, and to some extent unknown ; and also 
because the body of theii- colon* shows pecidiar liability to 
crack, and to detach itaelf from the canvas. I am glad to bo 
able to bear testimony to the fitness of the gallery at Ken- 
sington, as far as could be expected under the circumstances, 
for the exhibition of the Turner pictures by daylight, as well 
as to the escellence of Mr, Woraum's chronologieal arrange- 
ment of them in the three principal rooms. 

I am, yir, your obedient servant, 

J. KtJSKIN. 

Denuare Hili., Oet. 20. 

P.S. — I wish the writer of the admirable and exhaustive 
letter which appeared in jour columns of yesterday on the 
subject of Mr. Scott's design for the Foreign Office would 
allow me to know Lis name.' 



ITrom '-The Dallr Tplisra|ih," Jiilj S, ISTfl,] 

TURNERS DBA WINCW. 

To lAe Editor of "The Daay TtUffrap't-" 

SiE : I am very heartily glad to sea the subject of Turner's 
drawings brought more definitely before the public in your 



' ThiB refers to a letter aigued " E. A. F." wliioh appeared in The 
Tiinee of October IQ, 1»S9, advising the adoption of Mr. Gilbert Scott's 
Gothio design for the Foreign Office in preference to nnj Clsssic design. 
The writer entered at some lengtli into tlie prinoiplea of Gothio sjid 
Classic arcUitQeture, which he brieS^ Hammed up in Ilio lant sentence 
of his letter: "Gothio, then, is national ; it is construe lively real ; it ia 
equully adapted to nit sorts ot bnildings ; It is oonvenient ; it is cheap. 
Id none of these does Italian surpass it ; In most of tbem it Is very in- 
ferior to it. '' Seethe letters on the Oxford Museum as to the adapta- 
bility of Gothic— included in Seetion vi. of these Letters on Art. With 
regard to the cheapness of Gothic, tlie correspondent of The Times had 
pointed ont that while it may bo cheap and yet thoroughly good so far 
as it goes, Italian matt alwayi be oostly. 
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remarks on the recent debate ' in Furliament. It is indeed 
highly desirable that theae Jrawings should be made more 
accessible, and I will auawer your reference to me by putting 
you in possession of all the facts which it ia needful that the 
public should know or take iuto consideratiou respecting 
them, iu either judging what haa been hitherto done by those 
entrusted with their core, or taking measui'os for obtaining 
greater freedom in their use. Tlieir ane, I aay, as distin- 
giiiUied from the mere pleasure of seeing them. This pleas- 
ure, to the general public, is very amall indeed, You appear 
not to be aware that three hundred of the finest ejuiraplea, 
including all the originab of the Liber Studioruui, were 
framed by myself, especially for the public, iu the year 1868, 
and hare been exhibited everj- day, and all day long, ever 
since in Loudon. But the public never stops a moment in 
the room at Kensington where they hang ; and the damp, 
filth, and gas (under the former management of that institu- 
tion)* soiled their frames and warped the drawings, "by 
friend remembered not." 

Tou have been also misinformed in supposing that "for 
aome years these aquarelles were unreservedly shown, and in 
all the fulness of daylight." Only the " Seine " series (rivers 
of France), the rivers of England, the harbors of England, and 
the Kogers' vignettes (about a huntlred drawings in ail), were 
exhibited in the dark under-room of Mai-lborough House, and 
a few larger and smaller examples scattered up and ilown in 
the room of the National Glallery, including Fort Bard, Edin- 

• Now I trust, under Mr. Poynter and Mr. Sparkes under- 
going thorough reform.' 

' Hardly a. deb&t«. Lord Fruieis HerTSf had nsounlly (June 31), 
ISiGf pat a <]u«stiou in the House of CommoliB to Lord Henry Lenuox 
(First Coniinissiouer of Works) aa to wlietlier it was Ihs fact Ihnt mnny 



of Tarner'a draningi i 
tioDKl Gallery, and had neT< 
> short aiticle on the matte 
bis opinion on the eihibitin 
. Poynter, 



Btowed in the cellars of the Na- 
: been exhibited. The Daily Telegraph in 

(July 1, 1878) appealed tc Mr. Rufikin for 

of these drawinga. 
then, aa now. Director, and Mr. .Sparkaa 



Head Muter, of the Arc Scboul at thu South Keudlugtun Museum. 
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burgh, and Ivy Bridge,' These drawings are all finished, 
most of them have been engraved ; they were shown as tlie 
choicest of the collection, and there is no question but that 
they should always be perfectly accessible to the public. There 
ore no other finished drawings in the vast mass of the remain- 
ing material for exhibition and means of education. But these 
are all the drawings which Turner made during his lifetime, 
in color, chalk, pencil, and ink, for his own study or delighl ; 
that is to say, pencil sketches to be counted by the thousand 
(how many thousauds I cannot safely bo much as guess), and 
assuredly iipwards of two thousand colored studies, many of 
exquisite beauty ; and all instructive as no otiier water-color 
work ever was before, or has been since : besides the iuk and 
chalk studies for ail his great Academy pictures.' 

There are in this accumulation of drawings means of educa- 
tion in the noblest principles of elementary art and in the 
moat accompUshed science of color for every drawing-school 
in England, were they proi>erly distributed. Besides these, 
there are the three hundred chosen drawings already named, 
now at Kensington, and about two hundred more of equal value, 
now in the lower rooms of the National Gallery, which the 
Trustees permitted me to choose out of the mass, and frame 
for general service. 

They are framed as I frame exercise-drawings at Oxford, 
for my own schools. They are, when in use, perfectly secure 
from dust and all other sources of injury ; shde, when done 
with, into portable cabinets ; ai'e never exposed to light, but 
when they are being really looked at ; and can be examined 
at his ease, measured, turned in whatever fight he fikes, by 



' For noItiB of theEO drawings see llie Calalogue of the Torner Sketches 
and Drawings alreoily mentioned— (a) The Battle of Fort Bard. V&l 
d'Aosta, p. 32 ; (i) the Edinburgh, p. 30 and (c) the Ivy Bridge, Devon, 
p. 32. 

* I have omitted to add to my note (p. 84] on Hr. Buskin's arrange- 
ment of the Turner drawings a reference lo hia awn account of the labor 
which that arraugeinent iuTolved, and of the condition in whicti hs 
found the vast mus of the BketohcB. See Modem Pointers, vol. v., 
PretaoB, p. vi. 
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every studeot or amateia' wbo takes the smalleBt iBterest iu 
tbem. But it its necesaury, for this mode of exhibition, that 
there should be trustworthy persona in charge of the draniugs, 
as of the MSS. in the British Museum, and that there should 
be atteudauts in observatioD, as in the Print Boom of the 
Muaeuu, th.it glasses may not be broken, or drawings taken 
out of the frames. 

Thus taken care of. and thus shown, the drawings may be 
a quite priceless possession to the people of England for the 
next live centuries ; whereas those exhibited in the Manchester 
Exhibition were virtually destroyed iu that single aummer," 
There is not one of them but is the mere wreck of what it 
was. I do not choose tu name destroyed drawings in the 
possession of others ; but I will name the vignette of the 
Plaius of Troy in my own, which had half the sky baked out 
of it in that fatal year, and the three drawings of Kichmoud 
(Yorkshire), Egglestone Abbey, and Langhame Castle,' which 
have liad by former exposure to light their rose-colors entirely 
destroyed, and half of theii' blues, leaving nothing safe but 
the brown. 

I do not think it necessary to repeat my former statements 
respecting the injurious power of ligiit on certain pigmenta 
rapidly, and on all eventually. The respective keepers of the 
Print Room and of the Manuscripts iu the Biitish Museum 
a)*e the proper persons to be consulted on that matter, their 



' The Art Trensari^s Exiiibitioa in 18''i7, being the JBU \n irhiah the 
lectartls coutaiiied in the Political Economy ot Art were delivered. (See 
A Joj for Ever— RuBkin's Works, vol, ni., p. 80.) 

' The Plains of Trojr ;— see for a uoCe of this drawing Mr. Riiskin's 
Notes on liis own Tarnere, 1878, p. 45, where he describes it m "One of 
the most elaborate ot the Bjrou vignettex, >ud fall of beautj," adding 
IbKt " the meaning of the sunset contending with the storm Is the con- 
test ot the powers of Apollo and Athene;" and Cor the engraving of it, aes 
Murray 'b edition of Byran's Life and Works (1833, sevenluBu volumesl, 
where it forms the viguetle lEllK-page of vol vii. For the Richmond and 
the EgglestoDH Abbey, also In the possession of Mr. Raskin, see [he 
nbove mentioned Notes, p. 39 (Noa. 26 and 21). The Langharne Castle 
was foruiorly in the possession ot Mr. W. M. Blg^;, at the sale of whose 
coUectiou iu IBUd it was sold for £451. 
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experience being far larger than tuiue,and over longer epochs. 
I will, however, myself undertake to show from m_v own col- 
lection a water-color of the eleventh century absolutely aa 
freaU as when it waa laid — having been guarded from light ; 
and water-color burnt by auulight iDto a mere dirty stain on 
the paper, in a year, with the matcheil piece fi-om which it 
was cut beaide it. 

The public maj', therefore, at their pleasure treat their ] 
Turner drawings as a lai-ge exliibitiou of fireworks, see them 
esplode, clap their bonds, and have done with them ; or they 
may treat them as an eshaustless library of noble learning- 
To this end, they need, first, space and proper hght— north 
hght, aa clear of smoke as possible, and large windows ; and 
then proper attendance — that is to say, well-paid Ubrariima 
and servants. 

The space will, of course, be difficult to obtain, for while 
the British public of the upper classes are always ready to 
pay any money whatever for space to please their pride in 
their own dining-rooms and ball-rooms, they would not, most 
of them, give five ehilliuga a year to get a good room in the 
National Gallery to show the national drawings in. As to the 
room in which it is at present proposed to place them in the 
new building, they might just as well, for any good that will 
ever be got out of them there, be exhibited in a railway 
tunnel. 

And the attendants will also be difficult to obtain. For — 
and this is the final fact to which I beg your notice — these 
drawings now iu question were, as I above stated, framed by 
me in 1858. They have been perfectly "accessible" ever 
since, and are so now, as easily as any works ' in the shops of 
Regent Street ore accessible over the counter, if you have got 
a shopman to hand them to you. And the British public 
have been whining and growling about their exclusion from 
the sight of these drawings tor the last eighteen years, simply 
because, while they are willing to pay for any quantity of 
sentinels to stand in boxes about town and country, for any 



' A mispriut for " 



" see next letter, p. 107. 
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(luanti^ of flunkeys to stand on boards for additional weight 
to carriage borsea, and for any quimtity of footmen to pom- 
out theii- wine and chop up tLeir meat for them, they would 
not for all these eighteen years pay so much as a single 
attendant to hand them the Tiu-ner drawings acioBS the 
National Gallery' table ; but only wliat was needful to obtain 
for two days in the week the withdrawal from his other duties 
in the Gallery of the old servant of llr. Samuel Rogers. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. RCSEIK. 

Brantwooi), Jiilj 3. 



IFran "TliB D»llj Telittrapli," Jnlj IS, 18T6.J 

TURJfBR'S DRAWlNOti. 

To ths Editor of " TTie Daily TrUgraph," 

StR : In justice to our living water-color artists, will you 
favor me by printing the accompanvJng letter," which I tliiuk 
will be satisfactory io many of your readers, on points re- 
epecting which my own may have given some of them a false 
impression ? In my former letter, permit me to correct the 
misprint of " works " in Regent Street for " wares." 

I have every reason to suppose Mr. Collingwood Smith's 
knowledge of the subject entirely trustworthy ; but when all 
is conceded, must still repeat that no water-color work of value 
should ever be constantly exposed to light, or even to the air 
of a crowded metropoUs, least of all to gaslight or its fumes. 
I am. Sir, yours, etc., 

J. BUBEIN- 

BRASTWDon, CoKiBTOK, Lajicashtre, Jviy 16. 

■Addrewed to Mr. Rnskin b; Mr. Collingwood Smitli, and requeMins 
Hr. Bnakin to state in a second letter that the ri^marka as to thu effect 
of light on the waler-oolora of Turner did not extend to wnler-ooliir 
dnnringa iii gHneral ; but that tha ovan«Hceiice of the nolorB in Turner's 
drawings <TB8 dae partly to the peculiar vehiules with which he ptiiuted. 
uid partly to the gra; paper (astarated with indigoi on which he Fre- 
quentljr worked. Mr. Ruaklu complied with this reqiteet by thus foD- 
wwdiug for puhlicatiun Mr. Colli nyivuud Smith's letter. 
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COPIES OF TUltNEIi'S DRAWINGS. 
To the Editor of ■ ' The Tiviei. " 

SiK : You will oblige me by coireeting the miafltatement 
in your columns of the 22d,' that " only copies of the copies " 
of Turner exhibited at 148 New Bond Street, are for sale. 
The drawings offered for sale by the company will, of course, 
be always made by Mr. Ward from the originals, just as much 
as those now exliibited as specimens. 

You observe in the course of your article that " surely such 
attempts could not gratify any one who had a true insight for 

' The reforeDFex to The Timea alludu \o an artiole oa the "Ctipipa 
of Turner Drawings,"' by Mr. William Ward, of 3 Cliurch Terrace, Rich 
mond, Snrre;, wUicli were tlien, as now, esbibiUd far ealeiathe rooms 
of tliH Fine Art Socii-ty. 

Of thesu copies of Turner, Ur. BualciD sijs : " Tlie/ ar« executed wltli 
extreme care under my own eye by the drauglilsmau trained by me for 
tlie purpose, Mr. Word. Everything that can ba learned from the smaller 
worke of Turner maj be as securely learned from tliese drswingn. I 
hare been nii're than onoe iu doubt, seeing original and copy together, 
which was which ; and I think them about the beet works thai can now 
be obtained for a moderate price, representing the antboritative forms 
of art in landscape. "-^Extract from letter of Mr. Buskin, written iu 
18Q7. LiBt of Turner Drawings, etc., shown tn connection with Mr. 
Morton's lectures. Boston, 16T4, p. B. (See also Ariadne Florentina, p. 
153, note.) 

The following corotnent of Mr. Buxkln on one of Mr. Ward's most 
recent copies is also interesting as eyidence that the opinions expressed 
in this letter are still retained by Its writer ; " X^ndon, 2<)lh March, 
1880,— Tlie copy of Turner's drawing of Fluelen, which has been just 
completed hy Mr. Ward, and shown to-day, is beyond -my best liopes in 
every desirable quality of execution ; and is oertainly as good as it is 
possible for care and skill to make it. I am so entirely satisfied with it 
that, for my own pereona! pfcwH re— irrespective of pride, I slioald (eel 
scarcely any loss in taking it home with me instead of the original ; and 
for all uses of artistic example or instruction, it is absolutely as good as 
the original. — John Rt'SKiN."— The copy in question is from a drawing 
in the possession of Mr. Raskin (see the Turner Notes, I8T8. Ko. TO), 
and was executed for its present proprietor, Mr. T. & Kennedy, of 
MeaniTuods, Leeds. 
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Mr. Turner's works ? " But the renson that the clrawings now 
at 148 New Bond Street itre not for sale is that they do gratify 
me, and are among my extremely valued poBsessions ; and if 
among the art critice on your staff there be, indeed, any one 
whose ■' insight for Jlr, Turner's work " you suppose to be 
greater than mine, I shall have mucli pleasure in receiving any 
instructions with which he mny favor me, at the National 
Gallery, on the points either in which Mr. Ward's work may 
be improved, or on tliose in which Turner is so superior to 
Titian and Correggio, that while the public maiutaiu, iu Italy, 
a nation of copyists of these second-rate masters, they are not 
justified in hoping any success whatever in representing the 
work of the Londoner, whom, while he was alive, I was always 
called mad for praising. 

I am, Sir, jour obedient servant, 

John Buskin. 
Peterbobough, April 23. 



[Ptom '■ The TlinBt," Jwinirjr M, 1871.] 

" TUSNEOS," FALSE AND TRUE. 
To the Edtlor of' • The Jlmtt." 

Sib : I have refused until now to express any opinion 
respecting the picture No. 40 ' in the Exhibition of the Old 
Masters, feeling extreme reluctance to say anything which its 
kind owner, to whom the Exhibition owes so much, might 
deem discourteous. 

But I did not suppose it was possible any doubt could long 
exist among artists as to the character of the work in ques- 
tion ; and, as I find its authenticity still in some quai'tera 
maintained, I think no other course is open to me titan to 
slat© that the picture is not by Turner, nor even by an imi- 
tator of Tnmer acquainted with the essential qualities of the 
maBter. 

■ It&lj. ■ rapnled Tnmer, lent br the late Mr. Wjnn Ellis. Xo. 335 
was A Londjjcnpe n-ith Cnttle, in the pr^session of Iiord Lecutifluld. 
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I am able to assert this on internal evidence only. I never 
saw the picture before, nor do I know anything of the chan- 
nels through which it came into the possession of its present 
proprietor. 

No. 235 is, on the contrary, one of the most consummate 

and majestic works that ever came from the artist's hand, and 

it is one of the very few now remaining which have not been 

injured by subsequent treatment. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

John Buskin. 
Denicark Hill, Jan. 23. 



[From ** The Life of Tarner,'' by Walter Thombory.] 

THE CHARACTER OF TURNERS 

[The following admonition, sent by Mr. Buskin in 1857 to 
Mr. Thombury, and coupled with the advice that for the 
biographer of Turner there was no time to be lost, *' for those 
who knew him when young are dying daUy," forms a fit con- 
elusion to this division of Uie letters.] 

Fix at the beginning the following main characteristics of 
Turner in your mind, as the keys to the secret of all he said 
and did : 

Uprightness. 

Generosity. 

Tenderness of heart (extreme). 

Sensuality, 

Obstinacy (extreme). 

Irritability, 

Infuliiity, 



* See also Modern Painters, vol. v. pp. 365-367, and Lectures on 
Architecture and Painting, pp. 181-188, where the character of Turner Is 
further explained, and various anecdotes given in special illustration of 
his truth, generosity, and kindness of heart. 
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And be aure that he knew his own power, and felt himself 
utterly alone in the world from ita not being understood 
Don't try to mask the dark side. . , . 

Yours most truly, 

J. RttHKlN. 

[See the preface to the firet edition of the " Lifo of Turner ; " 
that to the second contains the following eatiraate of Mr. 
Thombury's book:' "Lucerne, Dec. 2, 1861. — I have just 
received and am reading your book with deep intereai. 1 am 
much gratified by the view you have token and give of Turner. 
It is quite what I hopeil. 'What beautiful things you have 
discovered about him I Thank you for your courteous and 
far too flattering referencea to me."] 



v.— PICTUKES AND ARTISTS. 



JOHN LEECH'S OUTLINES. 

I AH honored by the request of the sister of John Leech 
that I should give eome account of the drawings of her 
brother, which reraaui in her possession ; and I am able to 
fulfil her request without departing from the rule which has 
always bound me, not to allow any private interest to weigh 
with me in speaking of matters which concern the public. It 
is merely and simply a matter of public concern that the value 
of these drawings should be known and measures taken for 
their acquisition, or, at least, for obtaining a eharact<;riBtic 
selection from them, as a National property. It cannot be 
seceasary for me, or for any one, now to praise the work of 

' l^s book was also referred to in Modern P&iiiters, vol, v. p, 88.5, 
whera Mr. Buskin speaks of thU Life of Tiirni-r, tlieu still unpubtiHlitd. 
as being written "by a biographer, who will, I believe, spare no pains 
in oolleoting the few scattered records which exist of a carei^r eo uu- 
eventful and secluded " 

~- Nesrij eight jeara afler Leech's dsuth oa Oelobet 31), la04. 
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John Leech. AdmitteJlj- it contains the finest definition and 
natural history of the classes of our society, the kindest and 

subtlest analvBis of its foibles, the tenderest flatteiy of its 
pretty and well-bred ways, iritli which the modesty of eubsex- 
i-ieut geiiiuB ever amused or immortalized careless masters. 
But it is not generally known how much more valuable, as art, 
the first sketches for the woodcuts were than the finished dmiv- 
ings, even before those drawings sustained any loaain engraving. 

John Leech was an absolute master of the elements of 
character, — but not by any means of those of chiaronctiro, — 
and the admirableness of his work diminished as it became 
elaborate. The first few lines in which he sets down his pur- 
pose are in\'ariably of all drawing that I know the most won- 
derful in their accurate felicity and prospeixius haste. It is 
true that the best possible drawing, whether alight or elabo- 
rate, is never hurried. Holbein or Titian, if they lay only a 
couple of lines, yet lay them quietly, and leave them entirely 
right But it needs a certain steniness of temper to do tliia. 

Most, in the prettiest sense of the word, gentle artists in- 
dulge themselves in the ease, and even trust to the felicity of 
rapid— and even in a measure inconsiderate — work in sketch- 
ing, so that the beauty of a sketch is understood to be consist- 
ent with what is partly unintentional. 

There is, however, one condition of extreme and exquisite 
skill in which h&te may become unerring. It cannot l>e ob- 
tained in completely finished work ; but the hands of Gains- 
borough, Reynolds, or Tintoret often nearly approach comple- 
tion at full speed, and the pencil sketches of Turner are 
expressive almost in the direct ratio of their rapidity. 

But of all rapid and condensed realization ever accom- 
plished by the pencil, John Leech's is the moat dainty, and 
the least fallible, in the subjects of whicli he was cognizant. 
Not merely right in the traits which he seizes, but refined in 
the sacrifice of what he refuses. 

The drawing becomes slight through fastidiousness not 
indolence, and the finest discretion has left its touches rare. 

In flexibility and lightness of pencilling, nothing but the 
beat outUnes of Italian masters with the silver point can be 
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compared to them. That Leech skeKihed English squires in- 
stead of sainta, ami their daughters instead of morlyra, does 
not in the least affect the question respecting skill of pencil- 
ling ; and I repeat deliberately that nothijig hut the best work 
of sixteentli ceutuiy Italy with the silver point exists in art, 
'which in rapid refinemeut these playful Enghsh drnwings do 
not excel There are too many of them (fortunately) to be 
rightly exemplary- — I want to see the collection divided, dated 
carefully, and selected portions placed in good light, in a quite 
permanent arrangement in each of our great towns iii connec- 
tion with their drawbig schools. 

1 will not indeed have any in Oxford wliile I am there, be- 
cause I am afraid that my pupils should think too lightly of 
their dramng as compared with their other studies, and I doubt 
their studying anj-tuing else hut John Leech if they bad him 
to study. But in our servile schools of meclianictd drawing, to 
see what drawing was indeed, which could represent something 
better tlian muchines, and could not be mimicked by auy ma- 
chinery, would put more lite into them than any other teach- 
ing I can conceive. 

It is, therefore, with the greatest ^ileasure that I accept the 
honor of having my name placed on the committee for obtain- 
ing funds for the purchase of these ilrawings ; and 1 trust that 
the respect of the English public for the gentle character of 
the master, and their gratitude for the amusement witli which 
he has brightened so many of their days, will be expressed in 
the only way in which expression ia yet possible by due care 
and wise use of the precious possessions he has left to them. 
(Signed) J. Bvskih. 



ERNEST OEOitom: 



ecmtor SI, 1873,] 

■ ETCIUNGS. 



To th9 Editor af " The ArehUeeV 

My peak Sib : I am entirely glad you had permission to 
publish some of Mi-. Ernest George's etchings ; ' they ai-e the 

' The munber of the Arahitett hi which (hin letter waa priiilcd oon- 
lAined two skelcheB truiu Mr. George's EtohingB on the Mosel— those, 
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moBt precious pieces of work I have seen for many a day, 
thougb they are stUl, like nearly everything the Enylish do 
beat in art, fanltfnl in mattera wliich might have been easily 
conquered, and not a little wasteful, sometitnes of means and 
time ; I should be glad, therefore, of apace enough in your 
eolumuH to state, with reference to these sketches, some of the 
principles of etching which I had not time to ilefine in the lect- 
ures on engraving I gave this year, at Oxford,' and which 
are too often forgotten even by our best draughlameu. 

I call Mr. George's work precious, chiefly because it indi- 
cates an int«nse perception of points of character in architec- 
ture, and a sincere enjoyment of them for Iheir own sake. 
His drawings are not accumulative of material for future use ; 
still less ore they vain exhibitions of his own skill. He cbaws 
the scene in all its true relations, because it delights him, and 
he perceives what is permanently and altogether charact«ristic 
in it. As opposed to such frank and joyful work, most modern 
architectural drawings are mere diagram or exercise. 

I call them precious, in the second place, because they show 
very great powers of true compositioti. All their subjects ai-e 
made delightful more by skill of arrangement than by any 
dexterities of execution ; and this faculty is very rare amongst 
landscape painters and ai'chitects, because nearly every man 
who has any glimmering of it naturally takes to figure paint- 
ing—not that the ambition to paint figures is any sign of the 
faculty, but that, when people have the faculty, they nearly 
always have also the ambition. And, indeed, this is quite 



via., of the Elector's Palace, Coblcnti, .tnd of tlie intariorof fttcti Cathe- 
dral. Tlie Inteiitiou of ttie Architect to reprodace these etchings had 
apparently been pceTJouEtj cammunicated to Mr. Riukiu, wlio wrote 
the presant letter for the issue In which the etchings were to be given. 
Hr. George has ainco published otlier vorks of the same bind — eg. 
Etchings in Belgium, Etchings on the Loire (see Mr. Busikin's advice (o 
bitn at the end of this letter, p. 116). 

'The reference muat, I think, be IjAriadno Florentina: Si i Lectures 
on Wood and Metal Engraviag givnn before the University ot Oxford, 
Mithaelmas Term, 1873, and afterwards published, 1873-0. The lectures 
given in the j-ear 1873 were upon Tuscan Art, now published in Val 
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right, if they would not forsake Uieir arcliitecttire afterwardB, 
but upply their i>ower of figure design, when gained, to the 
decoration of their (juUdinga. 

To return to Mr. George's work. It is precious, lastly, in 
its fine sense of serene light and sliaile, as opposed to the 
coruscations and horrors of naodern attempta in that direction. 
But it is » pity — and this is the first grand principle of etching 
which I feel it necessary to nflirm — when the instinct of chia- 
roscuro leads the artist to spend time in producing texture on 
his plate which cannot be ultimately perfect, however labored. 
All the common raptures concerning blots, biur, delicate bit- 
ing, and the other tricks of the etching trade, merely indicate 
imperfect feeling for shadow. 

The proper instrument of chiaroscuro is the brush ; a wash 
of sepia, rightly managed, will do more in ten minutes than 
Bembrandt himself could do in ten days of the most ingenious 
scratching, or blurt out by the most happy mixtures of art 
and accident.* As soon as 5Ir. George has learned wliat true 
light and shade is (and a few careful studies with brush or 
chalk would enable him to do bo), be will not lalwr his etched 
subjects in vain. The virtue of an etdiiug, iii this respect, is 
to express perfectly harmonious sense of light and shade, but 
not to realize it. All fine etchings ai-e done with few lines. 

Secondly — and this is a still more important general prin- 
ciple (I must let myself fall into dictatorial terms forbrerity's 
sake) — Let your few lines be sternly clear, however delicate, 
or however dark. All burr and botch is child's play, and a 
true draughtsman must never be ;it the mercy of his copper 
and ink. Drive your line well and fairly home ; dou't scrawl 
or rigzag ; know where your baud is going, and what it is 
doing, to a hairbreadth ; then bite clear and clean, and let the 
last impression be as good as the fii-st. "When it begins to 
fail break your plate. 

• The value of Rembrandt's etchings is always in the inverse 
ratio of the labor liestowed ou them after his first thoughts 
have been decisively expressed ; and even the best of his chia- 
roscuros tthe spotted shell, for instance) are mere child's play 
compared to the disciplined light and shade of Italian masters. 
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Third general priuciple. 

Don't depend much on ToriouB biting. For a true master, 
and n great purpose, even one biting is enough. By no flux 
or dilution of acid can you ever etch a curl of liair or a cloud ; 
and if you think you can etch tlie gradations of coarser things, 
it is only because you have never seen them. Try, at your 
leisure, to et<3h a teacup or a tallow candle, of their real size ; 
see what you can make of the gradations of those familiar 
articles ; if j-ou succeed to your mind, you may try something 
more difficult afterwards. 

Lastly. For nil definite shades of architectural detail, use 
pencil or charcoal, or the brush, never the pen point. Ton 
can draw a leaf surface rightly in a minute or two with these 
— with the pen point, never, to all eternity. And on you 
knowing what the surface of a form is depends your entire 
power of recognizing good work. The difference between 
thirteenth century work, wholly beautiful, and a cheap imita- 
tion of it, wholly damnable, lies in gradation of surface aa 
subtle as those of a rose-leaf, and which are, to modem sculpt- 
ure, what singing is to a steam-whistle. 

For the rest, the limitation of etched work to few lines 
enables the sketcher to multiply bis subjects, and make Lis 
time infinitely more useful to himself and others, I would 
most humbly solicit, in conclusion, such advantageous use of 
his gifts from Mr. George. He might etch a little summer 
tour for us every year, and give permanent and exquisite 
record of a score of scenes, rich in historical interest, with no 
more pains than he has spent on one or two of these plates in 
drawing the dark sides of a wall Yours faithfully, 

John Rrssra. 

[From "The TlioM," Jimcury SO, ISm.) 
THE FREDERICK WALKER EXHIBITION. 
Deas Mr. KIarks : ' You ask me to say what I feel of Fred- 
erick Walker's work, now seen in some collective mass, as far 

'This letter was written \a Mr. H. Klacy Marks, .4.K A., in miSTrer la 
a. reqauEt Ibrtt Mr. RuEkin would iu some way record liis Impresjion ol 
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aa anything can be seen in blact-veiled London. You have 
long known my admiration of bis genius, my delight in many 
passages of his art. These, while he lived, were all I cared to 
espresa. If you will Lave mo speak of him now, I will speak 
the whole truth of what I feel — namely, that every soul in 
London interested in ai't ought to go to see that Esbibition, 
and, amid all the beauty and the sadness of it, very dihgently 
to try and examine themselves as to the share they have had, 
in their own busy modem life, in arresting the power of this 
man at Ibe point where it stayed. Very chief share they have 
had, assuredly. But he himself, in the liberal and radical 
temper of modern youth, baa had his own part in casting down 
his strength, following wantonly or obstinately his own fancies 
wherever they led him. For instance, it being Nature's opin- 
ion that sky should usually be blue, and it being Mr. Walker's 
opinion that it should be the color of buff plaster, be reso- 
lutely makes it so. for his own isolated satisfaction, partly in 
affectation also, huff skies being considered by the public 
more sentimental than blue ouea Again, the laws of nil good 
painting have been long ago determined by absolute masters, 
whose work cannot be bettered nor departed from — Titian 
having determined forever what oil-painting is, AngeUco what 
what tempera-painting is, Perugino what fresco-painting ia, 
two hundred years of noble miniature-painting what minutest 
work on ivory is, and, in modern times, a score of entirely 
akilfid and disciplined draughtsmen what pure wnter-color 
and pure botly-oolor painting on paper are (Turner's York- 
shire drawing of Hornby Castle, now at Kensington, and John 
Lewis's " Encamjjment under Sinai," ' being namable at once 
as unsurpassable standards), here is Mr. Walker refusing to 
learn anything fi-om any of those schools or masters, but in- 



the Frederick Walker Exhibition, tbtn open to the public. Frederick 
Wnlker died in June, 1875, at tlie enr\j age of tliirtj.fire, only four ysarB 
after having been eieoted an AsBociatu of the Bojal Ai^ademy. 

■ The Hornby Castle ffas ezecutud. together with the real of the 
"great Yorksuire series," (or Whilnkor'a Hiatory of Bichmondshire 
(IjOugman, 1833].— The piotare of John LewU here alluded to is de- 
•Dribed in Mr. Ruakln'a Acadumy Notes, laSS, No. II.. p. 37. 
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Tentiog ft aemi-miniahire, quarter fresco, quarter wasli manner 
of Ilia own — exquisitely clever, ftncl reaching, under such clever 
management, delightfulleBt results here and there, bnt which 
betrays his genius into perpetual experiment instaod of achieve- 
ment, aad hia life iuto woful vacillation between the good, old, 
quiet room of the Water-Color Society, and your labyrinthine 
magnificence at Burlington House. 

Lastly, and in worst error, the libraries of England being 
full of true and noble booka^her annals of true and noble 
liiatorj-, and her traditions of beautiful and noble — in these 
scientific times I must say, I suppose, " mythology " — not re- 
ligion — from all these elements of mental education and sub- 
jecta of serviceable art, he turns recklessly away to enrich the 
advertisements of the circulating library, to sketch whatever 
pleases his fancy, barefooted, or in dainty boots, of modern 
beggary and fashion, and enforce, with laboriously symbolical 
patboa, hia adherence to Justice Shallow's sublime theology 
that "all shall die." 

That theology haa indeed been preached by stronger men, 
again and again, from Horace's days to our own, but never to 
so little purpose. "Let ua eat aud drink, for to-moiTow we 
die," said wisely in his way, the Latin farmer ; ate his beans 
and bacon in comfort, had his suppei's of the gods on the fair 
earth, with his servants jesting round the table, and left eter- 
nal monuments of earthly wisdom and of cricket-song. "Let 
us labor and be just, for to-morrow we die, and aft«r death 
the Judgment," said Holbein and Durer, and left eternal monu- 
ments of upriglit human toil and honorable gloom of godly 
fear. " Let vs rejoice aud be exceeding glad, for tomorrow 
we die, and shall be with God," said Angehco and Giotto, and 
left eternal monuments of divinely-blazoned heraldry of 
Heaven. " Let us smoke pipes, make money, read bad nov- 
els, walk in bad air, and say aentiraentally how sick we are in 
the afternoon, for to-morrow we die, and shall be made our- ^ 
selves clay pipes," says the modern world, and drags this' 
poor bright painter down into the abyss mth it, vainly clut-ch- 
ing at a handful or two of scent and Sowers iu the I^Iny gar- 
dens. 
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Under which Borrowful terms, being told also by your 
grand Academicicuis that he should point the nude, and, ac- 
eordiogly, wasting a year or two of his life in trying to paint 
Bchoolboya' backs and legs without their shirts or breeches, 
and with such other magazine material as he can pick up of 
sick gypsies, faded gentlewomen, pretty girls disguised as 
paupers, and red-roofed or gray remnants of old English vil- 
lages and manor-house, last wrecks of the country's peace and 
honor, remaining yet visible among the black ravages of its 
ruin, he supplies the demands of his temporary public, 
scarcely patient, even now that he has gone, to pause beside 
his delicate tulips or under his sharp-leaved willows, and re- 
pent for the passing tints and fallen petals of the hfe that 
might have been so precious, and, perhaps, in better days, 



That ia the main moral of the Exhibition. Of the beauty 
of the drawings, accepting them for what they aim at being, 
there ia little need that I should add anything to what has 
been already said rightly by the chief organs of the London 
R«8S. Nothing can go beyond them in subtlety of exhibited 
touch (to be diatinguiehed, however, observe always from the 
serene completion of master's work, disdaining the applause 
to be gained by its manifestation ;) their harmonies of amber- 
color and purple are fidl of exquisite beauty in their chosen 
ley; their composition always graceful, often admirable, and 
the syrapathj they express with all conditions of human hfe 
most kind and true ; not without power of rendering charac- 
ter which would have been more recognized in an inferior ar- 
tist, because it would have been less resti'ained by the love of 
beauty. 

I might, perhaps, in my days of youth and good fortune, 
have written what the pubhc would have called " eloquent 
passages" on the subjects of the Almshouse and the Old 
Gate ; ' being now myself old and decrepit {besides being 

' The roUowlng «re the pktiires, sh pRtaloguaii, mentioned here : 
1, The Almshonse— No. 52~paUed the House of Refuge. Olloncsn- 
Taa. A garden tnd tetrue iu quadrangle of almaLooBeE ; on Isft an old 
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much bothered with Iwggnrs, and in perpetutil feud with par- 
iah officers), and having seen every building I cared for in the 
world ruined, I pass these two pictures somewhat hastily by, 
Bnd try to enjoy myself n little in the cottage gardeua Only 
one of them, however, — No. 71,— has right sunshine in it, and 
that is a sort of walled paddock whei-e I begin directly to fee! 
uncomfortable about the lamb, lost, perchnnce, some front 
shop in the cottages belong to a butcher. If only it and 1 
could get away t«i a bit of thymy hill-aide, we should bo so 
much happier, leaving the luminous— perhaps too ideally lu- 
minous — child to adorn the pathetic paddock. I am too Bh\' 
to speak to either of those two beautiful huliea among Uin 
lihes (37, 67), and take refuge among the shy children before 
the '■ Chaplain's Daughter " (20) — delight fullest, it seems to me, 
of the minor designs, and a piece of most tine and wise satire. 
Tbe sketches of the " Daughter of Heth " go far to tempt me 
to read the novel ; and ashamed of this weakness, I retreat 
resolutely to the side of the eiemplary young girl knitting in 
the " Old Farm Garden " (33), and would instantly pick up 

wuroan and girl; on right m mower cutting gross. Exhibiud B. A. 
1873. 

2. The Old Gate— No. 48— oil on canvas. Lady in black and servant 
with bnBket cotning through the gale of old manBion ; four children rI 
play at fuot of steps ; two villagers anrl dog ia fort^gronnd. Exhibited 
R. A. 1808. 

3. The Cottage Gardpns—So. 71, The Spring of Life. Water-rolor. 
Ladj ia a garden iritii two children and a lamb ; a cherry tree in blos- 
som. Exhibited at the Water-Color Society, Winter i8««-7. See also 
Nos. 14 and SI. 

4. Ladies and Lilies — No. 37, A Lady in a Garden, Perthshire. 
Waler-color. A Indy sealed on a knoll on which is a snn-dial ; grey- 
hound un left ; baukground, old manor-house. No, 67, Lilifs. WaCer- 
oolor. Lady in a garden watering Bnwera, chieSy lilies. Exhibited at 
the Water-Color Society, Winter, 186B-70 and 1868-B reapectivelj. 

5. The Chaplain's Daup:bter— No. SO, subject from Miss Thackeray's 
Jadk the Giant-killer. Exhibited at the Water-Color Society, Summer 

lees. 

6. Daughter oT Belli, by W. Black. No. 87. Do ye no ken this is 
the Sabbath T Young ladj at piano ; servant enters hurriedly. (Study 
in black and white, executed in 1872 )— [See vol. i p. 41. " ' Preserve 
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her biill of ■worsted for her, but that I wouldn't for the world 
disappoint the uat. No drawing in the room is more delicately 
completed than this unpretending subject, and the flower- 
paintin<^ in it, for iustantaueouy grace of creative touch, cannot 
be rivalled ; it ia worth all the Dutch flower-pieces in the world. 

Much instructed, and more humiliated, by passage after 
passage of its rapidly-grouped color, I get finally nwny into 
the comfortable comer beside the sabnon-fiahera and the 
muahroouis ; and the last-named drawing, despise mo ^-ho 
may, keeps me till I"ve no more time to stay, for it entirely 
beats my dear old WiUiam Hiuit in the simphcity of its exe- 
cution, and rivals hiui in the subtlest truth. 

I say nothing of the " Fishmonger's Stalls" (952), though 
there are qualities of the same kind in these also, for they 
somewhat provoke mo by their waste of time — the labor spent 
on one of them would have painted twenty instructive studies 
of fish of their real size. And it is well for artists in general 
to observe tliat when they do condescend to paint still life 
' illy — whether fruit, fungi, or fish — it must at least be of 



■aie, do ye ken what ye're doing ■ Do ye uo kun that this U the 
1, and that you're in a respectable hoose ? ' The girl tumad round 
with tnore wonder than alarm iii her face: 'la it not right to pinj- muaia 
on Sundaj' ?' "]— So. 131. Three more ntiiiiies for the same novel.) 

7. The Old Farm Garden— No. 33— Walor-color. A girl, with cat on 
lawn, knitting ; garden path bordered hy tnlips ; fonn buildings in 
background. Fainted in ISTl. 

S, Salmon-flshers — Ko. 4T — Fisherman and Boy — Water-color. 
Keeper and boy on bank of river. Glen Spean. Salmon In foreground. 
Exhibited at the Water-Color Sooietir, Summer lSfl7. 

9. Muahrooma and Fnogi— No. 4 1 — Water-oolor. Painted in 1873. 

10. Flibmonger'a Stalls— Noa.0 and 63 (not fl52J— vii,, No. 0, A Plah- 
monger'B Shop, Water-color. Painted in 18T3 -, and Ho. 63, also A 
Fishmonger's Shop. Water-color. Fishmongers selling Bah ; lady and 
boy in costumes ot about 18(KI. EiLihiled at Water-Color Society, Win- 
ter 1873-8. (The Tobias ot Perugino has been already alluded to, p. 
G4, note). 

11. No. 68. The Ferry. Waler-color. Sight size, III«18 in. A 
ferry boat. In which are two Bgurea, a boatman and a lady, iipproachlng 
a landing-place ; on the bank Bgnres of rillagera, and children feeding 
Cwans. Exhibited at Water-Color Society, Winter lH7t)-TL 
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the real size. The portrait of a uian or woman is only jueti- 
fiitblj made small that it maj be portable, and nobody wants 

to carry about the minature of a cod ; and if the reatler will 
n'aste five minutes of his season iu London in the National 
Oallery, he may see in the hand of Perugino's Tobias a fish 
worth all these on the boards together. 

Some blame of the same kind attaches to the marvellouB 
drawing No. G8. It is all very well for a young artist to show 
how much work he can put into an inch, but very painful for 
an old gentleman of fifty-seven to have to make out all the 
groups through a magnifjing-glaas, I could say something 
malicious about the boat, in consequence of the effect of this 
exertion on my temper, but will not, and leave with unquali- 
fied praise the remainder of the lesser di-awings to the atten- 
tion which each will ■variously reward. 

Nor, iu what I have already, it may be thought, too bluntly 
said, ouglit the friends of the noble artist to feel that 1 am 
unkind. It is because I know his real power more deeply 
than any of the admirers who gave him indiscriminate ap- 
plause, that I think it right distinctly to mark the causes 
which prevented his reaching heights they did not conceive, 
and ended by placing one more tablet iu the street of tombs, 
which the passionate folly and uuinatructed confusion of mod- 
ern English society prolong into dark perspective above the 
graves of its youth. 

I am, dear Marks, always very faithfully yours, 

J. BcssiR. 



"VL— A ECHTTECTUEK 

[From '■TheOiroMMnumm.-b^H. W. Aclandand J. Bnikln. 18S9. pp. 44-68.] 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE AND THE OXFORD MU8EU.V.' 
Deae AcLANn ; I have been very anxious, since I last heard 
from you, respecting the progress of the works at the Museum, 
as I thought I could trace in your espreHsicms some doubt of 
an entirely satisfactory issue. 

' In 1868 the Oxford Museum w»s in coursa of buildiug, its arohiteota 
being Sir Thomas Deane and Mr. Wotxlwaid, and its eljle modern 
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Entirely satisfactory very few isBiieB are, or can be ; ami 
wbea the enterprise, as iu this instance, iDvolves tlie develoji- 
meut of many new and progressive principles, we must always 
be prepared for a due measui'eof dlBuppointnient, — dtie partly 
to human weakness, and partly to what the ancients would 
liayo called fate, — and we may, perhaps, most wiaely call the 
law of trial, which forbids any great good being usually ac- 
complished without various compensations and deductions, 
probably not a little liumiliating. 

Perhaps in writing to you what seems to me to be Ihe bear- 
ing of matters respecting your JMuseum, I may be answering 
a few of the doubts o( others, as well as tears of your own. 

I am quite sure that when you first used your influence to 
advocate the claims of a Gothic design, you did so under the 
conviction, shared by all the seriously -purposed defenders of 
the GoUiic style, that the essence and power of Gothic, prop- 
erly so called, lay in its adaptability to all need ; in that per- 
fect and nnliniited flexibility which would enable the architect 
to provide all that was requii'ed, iu the simplest and most 



Gotliio, nhiUt amongst tliosa obiefly iaIereBted la it were Dr. Aoland 
(llie Begins Professor at Medicine) luid Mr. Kuskin, Thti presaat letter, 
writteu ill June. 1H58. irssreul by Dr. Acland ata leatar«|;iTeab; blm 
in tlmt siimmsr " to Ihe ineinberB of tbe Arcliil«ctural Societies that met 
iu Oxford " Xt tbat time, 1 am purmitted to reprint tbe foUoiring paa- 
eage from Dr. Aclnnd's preface to tbe prilited lecture, u well aa one or 
two passagGB from tlie lecture itself (see below, pp. 128 and 121>) : 
"Hui; bive yet to lenrn tbe apparentlj simple trulb, tliat to an Artist 
lilB Art is bia lueiLus of probation in tbis life ; and tbat, whatever It 
may barv of frWollty to OB, la bim It la as tbe two or tbe Ave talents, to 
be aoooiinted for hereafter. I might say muoli oo this point, for tbe full 
BcopH of tbe word Art eeema by some to La even now unieoognijied. Be- 
fore the period of prinliug. Art was the largest mode of permanently 
reoording human tbonght ; it nas spoken iu every epooh, iu all 
coantries. and delivered iu almost every material. In buildings, on 
jnedsli and coins, iu porcelain and earthen ware, on wood, ivory, pnrch- 
ment, paper nud canvas, the graver or tbe pencil hss recorded the ideas 
of every forroof society, of every variety of race and of evory character. 
What wonder that the Artist is jealous of bla craft, and proud of his 
brotherhood ? "— See The Oxford Museum, p, 4. The reader isalaore- 
f<:rrad to Sewme and Lilies, 1S71 ed., jjg 103-1. 
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convenient way ; and to give you the beat offices, the beat 
lecture-rooma, luboratorieB, and museums, wliich could be 
provided with the sum of money at his dispoaal. 

So far aa the architect haB failed in doing this ; so far as 
you find yoursGlf, with the other professors, in anywise lacon- 
Tcnienced by forms of architecture ; eo far as pillars or piers 
come in your way, when you have to point, or vaults in the 
way of your voice, when you have to speak, or muUions in the 
way of your light, when you want to see — juat so far the 
architect has failed in expressing his own principles, or those 
of pure Gothic art. I do not suppose that such failure has 
taken place to any considerable extent ; but so far as it has 
taken place, it cannot in justice be laid to the score of the 
style, since precedent has shown sufficiently, that very uncom- 
fortable and useless rooms way be provided in all other styles 
OS well as in Gothic ; and I think if, in a building arranged 
for many ohiecta of vai-ious kinds, at a time when the practice 
of architecture has beeu somewhat confused by the inventions 
of modern science, and is hardly yet orgB,nized completely 
with resj>ect to the new means at his disjx»sal ; if. under such 
circumstances, and with somewliat limited funds, you have 
yet obtained a building iu all main points properly fulfiUing 
its requirements, you have, I think, as much as could be 
hoped from the adoption of any style whatsoever. 

But I am much more anxious about the decoration of the 
building ; for I fear that it will be Immed iti completion, and 
that, partly in haste and partly in mistimed economy, a great 
opportunity may be lost of advancing the best interest of 
architectural, and in that, of all other arts. For the principles 
of Gothic decoration, iu themselves as simple and beautiful as 
those of Gothic construction, are far less understood, ns yet, 
by the English public, and it is little likely that any effective 
measures can be taken to carry them oui Tou know aa well 
as I, what those principles are ; yet it may be convenient to 
you that I should here state them briefly as I accept them my- 
self, and have reason to suppose they are accepted by the 
principal promoters of the Gothic revival. 

L The first principle of Gothic decoration ie that a given 
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quantitj of good art will be more generally uiteful when es- 
liibited on a large Bcale, and forming part of a connected sys- 
tem, than when it is email and separated. That is to say, a 
piece of Bculptiii-e or painting, of a certain allowed merit, will 
be more useful when seen on the front of a building, or at 
the end of a room, and therefore by many persons, than if it 
be so small as to be only capable of being seen by one or two 
at a time ; and it will bo more useful when so combined with 
other work as to produce that kind of impression usually 
termed " sublime, "^as it is felt on looking at any great series 
of fixed paintings, or nt the front of a cathedral,— than if it be 
BO separated as to excite only a special wonder or admiration, 
such as we feel for a jewel in a cabinet. 

The paintings by Meiasonier in the French E-xhibition of 
this year were bought, I believe, before the Eshibition opened, 
for 250 guineas each. They each represented one figure, 
about sis inches high — one, a student reading ; the other, 
a courtier standing in a dress-coat. Neither of these paintings 
conveyed any information, or produced any emotion whatever, 
except that of surprise at their minute and desirous execution. 
They will be placed by their possessors on the walls of small 
private apartments, where they will probably, once or twice a 
week, form the subject of five minutes' conTOrsation while 
people drink theircofiee after dinner. Tlie sum expended on 
these toys would have been amply sufficient to cover a large 
building with noble frescoes, appealing to every passer-by, and 
representing a large portion of the history of any given period. 
But the general tendency of the European pati-ons of art is 
to grudge all sums spent in a way thus calculated to confer 
benefit on the public, and to grudge none for minute treasures 
of which the principal advantage is that a lock and key can 
always render them invisible. 

I have no hesitation in saying tliat an acquisitive selfishness, 
rejoicing somewhat eren in the sensation of possessing what 
can NOT be seen by others, is at the root of this art-patronage. 
It is, of course, coupled with a sense of securer and more con- 
venient investment in what may be easily protected and easily 
carried from place to place, than in large and immovable 
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works ; and also with a vulgar delight in the minute curiositiea 
of productive art, ratber than in the exercise of inventive 
geuiuB, or the espressiou of great facts or eniotiou& 

The first aim of the Gothic RevivaUsta is to counteract, ss 
far as possible, this feeling on all its three groimda. We 
desire (a) to make art large and publicly beneficial, instead 
of small and privately engrossed or secluded ; (b) to make art 
fixed instead of portable, associating it with local character 
and historical memory ; (c) to make art espressive instead of 
curious, valuable for ita suggestions and teachings, more than 
for the mode of its mimufaoture, 

II The second great principle of the Gothic Eevivalisfa is 
that all ai-t employed in decoration should be informative, con- 
veying truthful statements about natural facta, if it conveys 
any statement. It may sometimes merely compose its decora- 
tions of mosiacs, checkers, bosses, or other meaningless oma- 
ments : but if it represents organic form (and in all important 
places it urill represent it), it will give that form truthfully, 
with as much resemblance to nature as the necessary treatment 
of the piece of ornament in questiou will admit of. 

This principle is more disputed than the first amoug the 
Gothic Bevivalifits themselves. I, however, hold it simply 
and entirely, believing that ornamentation is always crpfem 
paribus, most valuable and beautiful when it is founded on 
the most extended knowledge of natural forms, and conveys 
continually such knowledge to the spectator." 

HI. The third great principle of the Gothic Eevival is that 
all architectural oniameutation should be executed by the 
men who design it, and should be of various degrees of ex- 
cellence, admitting, and therefore exciting, the intelligent co- 
operation of various classes of workmen ; and that a great 
pubhc edifice should be, in sculpture and painting, somewhat 
the same as a great chorus of music, in which, while, i)erhapa, 
there may be only one or two voices perfectly trained, and of 
perfect sweetness (the rest being in various degrees weaker 
and less cultivated), yet nil being ruled in harmony, and each 
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sostoiniug a part consistent with its strengUi, the body of 
souiid is sublime, in spite of imliviilual ■weaknesaen. 

The MuKKiim at Oxford was, I know, intended by ita de- 
signer to eshibit in ita decoration the working of these three 
piincipleB ; but in the \ery fact of ita doing so, it becomes 
exposed to chances of occasional failure, or even to seiious 
discoiafitures, such as would not at all have attended the 
adoption of an established mode of modem work. It is easy 
ta carve capitals on models known for four thousand years, 
and impossible to fail m the apphcation of mechanical meth- 
ods and formalized niles. But it is not possible to appeal 
vigorously to new canons of judgment without the chance of 
giring offence ; nor to summon into service the various phases 
of human temper and intelligence, without occasionally find- 
ing the tempers rough and the intelligence feeble. The Ox- 
ford liluseum is, I believe, the first building in this country' 
which has had its ornamentation, in any telling parts, trusted 
to the inreution of the workman ; the result is highly satis- 
factory-, the projecting windows of the staircases being na 
beautiful in effect as anything I know in civil Gothic : but 
far more may be accomplished for the building if the comple- 
tion of its carving be not hastened ; many men of high artis- 
tic power might be brought to take an interest in it, and vari- 
ous lessons and suggestions given to the workmen which 
would materially advantage the final decoration of leading 
features. No very great Gothic buihling, so far as I know, 
was ever yet completed without soma of this wise deliberation 
and fruitful patience. 

I was in hopes from the beginning that the scidpture might 
have been rendered typically illustrative of the English Flora : 
how far this idea has been as yet carried out I do not know ; 
but I know that it cannot be properly carried out without a 
careful examination of the available character of the principal 
genera, such as architects have not hitherto undeitaken. The 
proposal which I heard advanced the other day, of adding a 
bold entrance-porch to the fa<,'ade, appeared to me every way 
full of advantage, the blauknesa of the facade having been, to 
my mind, from the first, a aerioua fault in the design. If a 
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Hubscription were opeued for the purpose of erecting one, I 
bLouIiI thiolc there were few persong interested in modem art 
who would not be glad to join in forwarding such an object 

I think I could answer for some portions of the design be- 
ing superintended by the beat of our modern sculptors and 
painters ; and I believe that, if so superintended, the porch 
might and would become the crowning beauty of the building, 
and make all the difference between its being only a satisfactory 
and meritorious work, or a most lovely and impreseire one. 

The interior decoration is a matter of much greater diffi- 
culty ; perha^js you will allow me to defer the few words I 
have to say about it till I have time for another letter ; which, 
however, I hope to find speedily. 

Selieve me, my dear Acland, ever aflectionately yours, 

J. BCBKIH.' 



[Trnm " The Oxford MuKnm." pp. Gd 

GOTHIC ABCHITEOTURE AND THE OXFOIW MUSEUM. 

Jfiti-nary 20, 1859. 
Mr DEAR Acland : I was not able to write, as I had Loped, 
from Switzerland, tor I found it impossible to lay down any 
principles respecting the decoration of the Museum which did 

' Aftur reading this letter to liia audience, Dr. Aol&ad tliiis continued : 
" The principles thus clearly unumerkted b; Mr. Buskin are, iu the tnala, 
those tlint animate tiiu eftmest studeut of Gothic It ia uot for me es- 
pecially to advocate Gothic Art, but only to urge, that It called into life, 
it should be in ooatormitj to its own proper laws of vitality. If week 
after week, in ray youth, with freaU sansea and a docile spirit, I have 
drank in each golden glow lliat is poured by a Mediterranean sun from 
over the blue jGgean upon the Athenian Parthenon, — if, day by day, 
sitting on Mars' Hill, I have watched each purple shadow, ns the temple 
darkened in majesty against the evening nky, — if Bo, it lias been to teach 
me, as the alpbabet of all Art, to love all truth and to hate all false- 
]iood, and to ki^ ihe liaud of every Master who has brought down, 
under whatever circumstance, and in whatever age, one spark of trne 
light from the Beanty and the subtle Law. which stamps the meanei^l 
work of the Ever-living, Ever-working Arti«t" — The Oxford Museum, 
pp. 58-7. 
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not in one way or other involve disputed points, too many, 
auil too subtle, to be discussed in a letter. Nor do I feel the 
difficulty less in writing to you now, so far as regards the 
question occurring in our late convertjatious, respecting the 
best mode of completing these interior decorationa Yet I 
uiuat writ*, if only to ask that I may be iu some way associ- 
ated with j'ou in what you are now doing to bring the Museum 
more definitely before the public mind — thiit I may be as- 
sociated at least in tbe expression of my deep sense of the 
noble purpose of the building— of the noble sincerity of effort 
in its architect— of the endless good which the teachings to 
which it will be devoted must, in their ultimate issue, accom- 
plish for mankind. How vast tbe range of that issue, you 
have shown in the lecture which I have just read, in which you 
have so admirably traced the chain of the physical sciences as 
it encompasses the great concords of this visible n 



' See The Oxford MiiBeum, pp. 17-23. The following is n portion of 
tb>- pifsagt^ Kllnded to: "Without the Oeologiet on one Bide, and the 
Anuomiat and Phj^lologiat on the other, Zoologj' Is not worthy of ill 
nnme. The student of lite, bearing in miud the mora genanl laws 
which la the sevurtl deparlin«nta above nimed he vill have sought to 
appreciate, will find in tiie collections of Zoologj, oombined wiUi the 
Geological npi^cimeuB and the dissections of the AnMomigt, a boundless 
Held of interest and of inquiry, to which almost every other scleni-e 
lends its aid : from eaeh sclenoe he borrows » special light to guide him 
throogh the ranges of extinct and existing animal forms, from tho Ioit- 
«t np to the highest tjpes, which, lost and most perfect, but pre- 
sliadowed in previous ages, is seen iu Man. By the aid of physiological 
illostratious he begins to nnderstond how hard to nnratel ore the com- 
plex mechaDism.g and prescient intentions of the Maker of all ; and he 
slowly learns to appreciate what exqni site care is needed for discover- 
ing the real action of even an apparently comprehended machine. And 
so at last, almost bewildered, bnt not cast down, he attempts to soriiti- 
uiie in the rooms devoted to Medicine, the varions injuries which man is 
doomed to undergo in his progress tonordg death ; he begins to revere 
tbe beneScenl contrivances which slilne forth in the roldst of suffering 
and disease, and to veil his face before the mysterious alterations of 
■tructnr«), to which there seem attached pain, with scarce relief, and a 
steady Bilvance. without a check, to death. Ue will look, and as he 
looks, will cherish hope, not unmixed with prayer, that the great Art of 
Uealing may bj all these things advance and that b; the progress ot 
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But how deep the workings of these new springa of knowl- 
edge are to be, and how greiit our need of them, nnd how far 
the brightness and the beneficence of them are to reach among 
all the best interests of men — perhaps none of us can jet con- 
ceive, far less know or say. For, much aa I reverence physi- 
cal science as a means of mental education (and you know 
how I have contended for it, as such, now these twenty years, 
from the sunny afternoon of spring when Ehrenherg and you 
and I went hunting for infusoria in Christchurch meadow 
streams, to the hour when the prize offered by Sir Walter 
Trevelyan and yourself for the best essay on the Fauna of 
that meadow, marked the opeuing of a new era in English 
education ') — much, I say, iw I reverence physical science in 
this functiou, I reverence it, at this moment, more as the 
source of utmost human practical power, and the means by 
which the far-distant races of the world, who now sit in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death, are to be reached and regener- 
ated. At home or far away— the call is equally instant— 
here, for want of more extended physical science, there is 
plague in our streets, famine iu our fields ; the pest strikes 
root and fruit over a hemisphere of the earth, we know not 
why ; the voices of our children fade away into silence of 
venomous death, we know not why ; the population of this 
most civilized country resists every effort to lead it into purity 
of habit and habitation — to give it genuineness of nourish- 

profouiider Bcieuce, by the sprend among tlie pi^ople of the teealtaut 
praolieal knowladgu, bj' etrictar obediaoce to phj-aiologioal Isivs, bj > 
consequent more aulf-donymg spirit, some disorders may at a futore day 
be cured, which cannot be prevented, and some, perhaps, preventeii, 
which never can be cured." 

' Christian Gottfried Ehrenb«rg, the naturalist and author of many 
works, of which those on infosoria may be especially not«d here. He 
was born in 1795, and in 1843 was elected Princip&l Secretary to the 
Berlin Academy of Rcieiicc, irhiuh post ho held till fais death in ISTD. 
The late Sir Waller Cnlverley Trevelyan, BarL, will also be remembered 
in connection with Hie study of natural science, ns well as for his elTorta 
in philanthropy. He died in March, 18TU. I Itnve been unable lo And 
any further information as to the pilie mentioued by Mr. Ruskiu, or u 
to [be essay which oblaiuud it. 
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ment, and wliole some u ess of flir, as a new iuterference with its 
liberty ; and insists vociierounly on its right to helpless death. 
All this is terrible ; but it is more terrible yet that dim, phos- 
phorescent, frightful supei-stitioiis still huld their own orer 
two-thirds of the Inhabited glohe, and that nil the phenomena 
of nature which were intended by the Creator to enforce His 
eternal laws of love and judgment, and which, rightly under- 
stood, enforce tliem more strongly by their patient lieneficence, 
and their salutarj' destructiveness, thnn the miraculous dew 
on Gideon's fleece, or the restrained hghtnings of Horeb — 
that all these legends of God's daily dealing with His creatures 
remain unread, or ore read backwards, into blind, hundred- 
armed horror of idol cosmogony. 

How strange it seems that physical science should ever have 
been thought adverse to religion I The pride of physical 
science is, indeed, adverse, like every other pride, both to re- 
hgion and truth ; but sincerity of science, so far from being 
liOBtile, ia the path-maker among the mountains for the feet 
of those who publish peace. 

Now, therefore, and now only, it seems to me, the Univer- 
sity has become complete in her function as a teacher of the 
youth of the nation to which every hour gives wider authority 
over distant lands ; and (i-om which every rood of extended 
dominion demands new, various, and variously appUcable 
knowledge of the laws which govern the constitution of the 
globe, and must finally regulate the industry, no less than dis- 
cipline tlie iufcUeet, of the human race. 1 can hardly turn 
my mind from these deep causes of exultation to the minor 
difficulties which beset or restrict your undertaking. The 
great work is accomplished ; the immediate impression made 
by it is of little importance ; and as for my own special sub- 
jects of thought or aim, though many of them are closely in- 
volved in what has been done, and some principles which 1 
believe to be, in their way, of great importance, are awkwardly 
compromised in what has been imperfectly done — all these I am 
tempted to waive, or content to compromise when only I know 
that the building ia in main points lit for its mighty work. Yet 
jou will not think that it was matter of indifference to nie 
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when I saw, as I went over Professor Brotlie'a ' chemicfll lab- 

oratories the other day, how closely this siiccesa of adaptation 
was connected with the choice of the etyle. It was verv 
touching antl wonderful to me. Here was the architectui'o 
which I had learned to know and love in pensive ruins, de- 
serted hy the hopes and efforts of men, or in dismantled fai- 
tress-fragmenta recording only their cnaelty — here was this 
»ei7 architecture lending itself, as if created only for these, to 
the foremost activities of human discovery, and the tenderest 
functions of human mercy. No other architecture, as I felt 
in an instant, could have thus atUpt«d itself to a new and 
strange office. No fixed arrangements of frieze and pillar, 
nor accepted proportions of wall and root, nor practised re- 
finement of clasaical decoration, could have otherwise than ab- 
surdly and fantastically yielded its bed to the crucible, and its 
blast to the furnace ; but these old vaultings and strong but- 
tresses — ready always to do service to man, whatever his bid- 
ding — to shake the ivavea of war hack from his seats of rock, 
or prolonged through faint twilights of sanctuary, the sighs 
of his superstition — he had but to ask it of them, and they 
entered at once into the lowliest ministries of the arts of heal- 
ing, and the sternest and clearest offices in the service of sci- 
ence. 

And the longer I examined the Museum arrangements, the 
more I felt that it could be only some accidental delay in the 
recognition of this efficiency for its work which had caused 
any feeling adverse to its progress among the members of the 
University. The general idea about the Museum has perhaps 
been, hitherto, that it is a forced endeavor to bring decorative 
forms of architecture into uncongenial uses ; whereas, the real 
fact is, as £ir as I can discern it, that no other architecture 
would, under the required circumstances, have been possible ; 
and that any effort to introduce classical types of form into 
these laboratories and museums must have ended in ludicrous 
discomfiture. But the building has novr reached a point of 

' Mr. Broditi, who Bucceeded his father u Sir Benjamin Brodie in 
18G7, vroB appoiuted Professor of ChemUtrf t Oxford in 1865. 
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crisis, and it depends upon the treatment which its rooms now 
receive in completiou, whether the fucta of theii' propriety and 
utility be ucknowledged by the public, or lost sight of in the 
distraction of their attention to matters whoUy external 

So strongly I feel this, that, whatever means of decoration 
had been at your disposal, I should have been inclined to 
recommend an esceeding reserve in that niatt«r. Perhaps I 
should even have desired such resei-ve on abstract gi-ounds of 
feeling. The study of Natural History is one eminently ad- 
dressed to the active energies of body and mind. Nothing is 
to be got out of it by dreaming, not always much by thinking 
^eveiyihing by seeking and seeing. It is work for the hills 
and fields, — work of foot and hand, knife and hammer, — so 
far as it is to be afterwards carried on in the house, the 
more active and workmanlike our proceedings the better, fresh 
Mr blowing in from the windows, and nothing interfering with 
the free space for our shelves and instruments on the walls. I 
am not sure that much interior imagery or color, or other ex- 
citing address to any of the obser\'uut faculties, would be de- 
sirable under such circumstances. You know best ; but I 
should no more think of painting in bright colors beside you, 
while you were dissecting or analyzing, than of entertaining 
you by n concert of fifes and cymbals. 

But farther : Do you suppose Gothic decoration is an easy 
tbiog, or that it is to be carried out with a certaiuty of suc- 
cess at tlie first triid, under new and difficult conditions ? The 
system of the Gothic decorations took eight hundred years 
to mature, gathering its power by undivided inheritance of 
traditional method, and unbroken accession of systematic 
power ; from its culmiuattng point in the Saint* Chnpelle, it 
faded through four hundred years of splendid decline ; now 
for two centuries it has lain deo^l — and more than so — buried ; 
and more than so, forgotten, as a deail man out of mind ; do 
you espcct to revive it out of those retorts and furnaces of 
yours, as the cloud-spirit of the Arabian sea rose from beneath 
the seals of Solomou ? Perhaps I have been myself faultfidly 
answerable for this too eager hope in your mind (as well as 
in that of others) by what I have urged so often respecting 
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tlie duty of bringing out the power of subordinate workmen 
in decomtive design. But do you think I meant workmen 
trained (or untrained) in the way that ours have been until 
]»tety, and Uieii cast loose on a sudden, into unassisted con- 
tentions wiih unknown elements of style? I meant the pre- 
cise contrary of this ; I meant workmen as we have yet to 
create them : men inheriting the instincts of their craft 
through many genemtions, rigidly trained in every mechani- 
cal art thiit bears on their materials, and famUiarized from in- 
faacy with everj- condition of their beautiful and perfect 
treatment ; informed and refined in manhood, by constant 
observation of all natural fact and form ; then classed, accord- 
ing to their proved capacities, in ordered companies, in which 
every man shall know his part, and take it calmly and without 
effort or doubt, — indisputably well, unaccusably accomplished, 
— mailed and weaponed cap-d-pie for his place and function. 
Can you lay your hand on such men ? or do you think that 
mere natural good-will and good-feeling can at once supply 
their place ? Not so : and the more faithful and earnest tUe 
minds you have to deal with, the more careful you should be 
not to urge them towards fields of effort, in which, too early 
committed, they can only be put to uuser^-iceable defeat 

Nor can you hope to occomphsh by rule or system what 
cannot be done by individual taste. The laws of color are 
definable up to certain limits, but they are not yet defined. 
So far are they from definition, that the last, and, on the 
whole, best work on the subject (Sir Gardner Wilkinson's) 
declares the " color concords " of preceding authors to bo dis- 
cords, and vice versd.' 

Much, therefore, as I love color decoration when it is 
rightly given, and essential aa it has been felt by the great 
architects of all periods to the completion of their work, I 
would not, in your place, endeavor to carry out such decora- 
tion at present, in any elaborate degree, in the interior of the 
Museum. Leave it for future thought ; above all, trj- no 

' Hit OardnvT WilkiuBon's hook On Color and the DiSnsiou at Taste 
wag publislied in 1858. 
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experimenta. Let sninll drawings be mnJe of tbo proposed 
arraugements of color in every room ; have them altered on 
the pnper till you feel they are right ; then carry tbem out 
firmly and simply ; l>ut, observe, with as deli«ate execution 
as possible. Bough work in good in its place, tliree hundred 
feet above the eye, on a cathedral front, but not in the in- 
terior of rooms, devoted to studies in which everything 
depends upon accuracy of touch and keenness of sight. 

With respect to tlds finishing, by the Inst touches bestowed 
on the sculpture of the building, I feel paintuUy the harmful- 
neaa of any ill-advised parsimony at this moment. For it 
may, perhaps, be alleged by the advocates of retrenchment, 
that so long as the building is fit for its uses (and your rejiort 
is conclusive as to its being so), economy in treatment of ex- 
ternal feature is perfectly allowable, and will in nowise dimin- 
ish the aerviceableness of the building in the great objecta 
which its designs regarded. To a certun extent this is true. 
You have comfortable rooms, I hope sufficient apparatus ; and 
it now depends much more on the professors than on the or- 
naments of the building, whether or not it is to become a 
bright or obscure centre of public instruction. Yet there are 
other points to be considered. As the building stands at 
present, there is a discouraging aspect of parsiniony about it. 
One sees that the architect has done the utmost he could with 
the means at his disposal, and that just at the point of reach- 
ing what was right, he has been stopped for want of funds. 
This is visible in almost every gtoue of llie edifice. It separates 
it with broad distinctiveness from all the other buildings in 
the University. It may be seen at once that our other public 
institutions, and all our colleges — though some of them simply 
designed — are yet richli/ built, never pinchingly. Pieces of 
princely costliness, every here and there, mingle among the 
simplicities or severities of the student's life. What practical 
need, for instance, have we at CLristchurch of the beautiful 
fen-vaulting under which we ascend to dine 1 We might have 
as easily achieved the eminence of our banquets under a plain 
vault Wliat need have the readers in the Bodleian of the 
ribbed traceries which decorate its estemal walla ? Yet, which 
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of those readers would uot think that teaming was insulted hj 

their removal ? And are there any of the studeutti of Balliol 
devoid of gratitude for the kindly niHiiJIicetice of the man 
who gave them the beautiful sculptured brackets of their oriel 
window, when three massy projecting stones would have 
answered the purpose just as well? In these and also other 
regarded and pleasant portions of our colleges, we find always 
u wealthy and worthy completion of all appointed featorea, 
which I beheve is uot without stroug, though untraced effect, 
on the miuds of the younger scholars, giving them respect for 
the branches of learning which these buildings are intended 
to honor, and increasing, in a certain degree, that Bense of 
the value of delicacy and accuracy which ia the first condition 
of advance in those branches of learning tliemselvea. 

Your Museum, if you now bring it to hurried completion, 
will convey an impresaiou directly the reverse of this. It will 
have the look of a place, uot where a revered system of iti- 
struction ia established, but where an unadvised esperimeut is 
being disadvantigeously attempted. It is yet in your power 
to avoid this, and lo make the edifice as noble in aspect aa in 
function. Whatever chance there may be of failure in interior 
work, lioh ornamentation may be given, without any chance 
of failure, to just that portion of the exterior which will give 
pleasure to every passer-by, and express the meaning of the 
building best to the eyes of strangers. There is, I repeat, no 
chance of serious failure in this external decoration, because 
your architect has at his command the aid of men, such as 
worked with the architects of past times. Not only has tlie 
art of Gothic sculpture in part remained, though thftt of 
Gothic color has been long lost, but the unselfish — and, 1 re- 
g]-et to say, in part self-sacrificing — zeal of two first-rate sculp- 
tors, Mr. Munro and Mr. Woolner, which has already given 
you a series of noble statues, is still at your disposal, to head 
and systematize the efforts of interior workmen. 

I do not know if you will atbibute it to a higher estimate 
than yours of the genius of the O'Shea family,' or to a lower 
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eatimftto of what they have as jet accomplished, that 1 beUeve 
they will, as they proceed, [MroJuce miicb better omameiitul 
sculpture than any at present completed in the Museum. It 
is also to he remembered that sculptors are able to work for 
■ua with a directness of meaning which none of our painters 
could bring to their task, even were they diapoeed to help us. 
A painter is scarcely excited to his strength, but by subjects 
fuil of circumstance, such as it would be difficult to suggest 
npproprint«ly in the present buildiog ; but a sculptor lias room 
enough for his full power in the portrait statues, which are 
necessarily the leading features of good Gothic decoration. 
Let nie pray you, therefore, so far as you have influence with 
the delegacy, to entreat their favorable consideration of tlie 
project stated in Mr, Greawell's appeal — the enrichment of the 
doorway, and the completion of the sculpture of the "West 
Front There is a reason for desiring such a plan to be carried 
out, of wider reach than any bearing on the interest of the 
Museum itself. I believe that the elevation of all arta in Eng- 
land to their ti-ue dignity, depends principally on our recover- 
ing that unity of purpose in sculptors anil architects, which 
characterized the designers of all great Christian buildings. 
Sculpture, separated from architecture, always degenerates 
into ellcminacies and conceits ; arclu lecture, stripped of sculpt- 
ure, is at best a convenient aiiangement of dead walls ; 
associated, they not only adorn, but reciprocally exalt each 
other, and give to all the arta of the country in which they 
thus exist, a correspondent tone of majesty. 

But I would plead for the enrichment of this doorway by 
portrait sculpture, not so much even on any of these important 
grounds, as because it would be the first example in modern 
English architecture of the real value and right place of 
commemorative statues. We seem never to know at present 
where to put such statues. In the midst of tbe blighted trees 
of desolate scjuares, or at the crossings of confused streets, or 
balanced on the pinnacles of pillars, or riding across the tops 
of triumphal arclies, or blocking up the aisles of cathedrals — 
in none of these positions, I think, does the portrait statue 
answer its purpose. It may be a question whether the erec- 
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tioD of Buch statues Is boDOrable to tbe erectors, but nssuredlj 
it is not honorable to tbe persons whom it pretends to com- 
memortite ; nor is it any wise matt«r of esultation to a man 
who baa deserved well of bis country to reflect that he may 
one day encumber a crosaiug, or disfigure a park gate. But 
there is no man of worth or heart who would not feel it a 
high and priceless reword that liia statue should be placed 
where it might remind the youth of England of what had been 
exemplary in his life, or useful in hia labors, and might be 
regarded with no empty reverence, no fruitless pensiTeness, 
but with the emulative, eager, unstinted pasaionateness of 
honor, which youth pays to the dead leaders of the cause it 
loves, or discoverers of the light by which it lives. To be 
buried uuder weight of marble, or with 8j)lendor of ceremo- 
nial, is still no more than burial ; but to be remembered 
daily, with profitable tenderness, by the activest intelligences 
of the nation we have served, and to liave power granted even 
to the shadows of the poor features, sunk into dust, still to 
warn, to animate, to command, as the father's brow rules and 
exalts the toil of hia children. This is not burial, but im- 
mortality. 

There is, however, another kind of portraiture, already 
richly introduced in the works of the Museum ; the poi-trait- 
ure, namely, of flowers and animals, respecting which I must 
ask you to let me say a few selfish, no less than congratulatory 
words — selfish, inasmuch as they bear on this visible exposition 
of a principle which it has long been one of my most earnest 
aims to maintain. We English call ourselves a practical 
people ; but, nevertheless, there fire some of our best and moat 
general instincts which it takes us half- centuries to put into 
proctica Probably no educated Englishman or English- 
woman has ever, for tbe Inst forty yeai-a, visited Scotland, with 
leisure on their bands, without making a pilgrimage to Mel- 
roae ; nor have they ever, I suppose, accomplished the pil- 
grimage without singing to themselves the burden of Scott's 
description of tbe Abbey, Nor in that description (may it 
not also be conjectured ?) do they usually feel any couplets 
more deeply than the — 
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" Spreading lierba and flowerets bright 
Gliatened with the dew of night. 
No herb nor floweret glistened there 
fiut was curved !□ the cloisler arcbeB na fair." 

And Tet, thoiigli we are raising every year in England new 
esamplea of every kind of cosUj and variously intended build- 
ings, — ecclesiastical, civil, and domentic, — none of ua, througli 
all that period, liml boldness enough to put the pretty couplets 
into simple practice. We went on, even in the heat Gothic 
work we attempted, clumsily copying the rudest ornaments of 
prerioua buildings ; we never so much as dreamed of learn- 
ing from the monks of Melrose, and seeking for help beneath 
the dew that sparkled on their "gude kail" garden.' 

Your Museum at Osford is literally the first building raised 
in England since the close of the fifteenth century, which has 
fearlessly put to new trial tliis old faith in nature, and in the 
genius of the unassisted workman, who gathered out of nature 
the materials he needed. I am entirely glad, therefore, that 
you have decided on engraving for puhUcation one of O'Shea's 
capitals ; ' it will be a complete tj-pe of the whole work, in its 
inner meaning, and far better to show one of them in its com- 
pleteness than to give any reduced sketch of the building. 
Nevertheless, beautiful as that capital is, and as all the I'est of 
O'Shea's work is likely to be, it is not yet perfect Gothic 
sculpture ; and it might give rise to dangerous error, if the 
admiration given to these carvings were unqualified. 

1 cannot, of course, enter in this letter into any discussion 
of the question, more and more vexed among us daily, respect- 



' ■' Tin Bionb al MelniM made good kail 
On Frtdiy. when Ihcy tiiih'd.-' 
' The ksit leaf \b tha one principally employed in the decorations of the 
•bbej. (Original uota to The Oxford Miueum, p. 89.) 

' This engraving, which forniGd the frontispiece of Tbu Oxford 
UnseliiD, wilt be faand facing the title-page of the present Tolume, the 
original plate having proved in excellent condition. O'Sltea was, to- 
gether witli othen of his name and family, amongst the principal work- 
men on the building. The capital represents the following ferns : the 
common hart's-tongue (xoolopeiidrium vulgare), the uurtheru hard-feru 
(bleohnum boreale), and the roale fern (Slix mas). 
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ing the due meaning and scope of eonTentionaliam in treat- 
ment of natural form ; but I may state briefly what, I tniBt, 
will be the conclusion to whicli all tliia " veiing " will at last, 
lend our best arcliitecta 

Tbe highest art in all kinds is that which conveys the nioet 
truth ; and the best oraamenbitiou possible would be the 
painting of interior walls with frescos by Titian, representing 
perfect Humanity in color; and the sculpture of exterior walls 
by Phidias, representing perfect Humanity in form. Titian 
and Phidias are precisely alike in their conception and treat- 
ment of nature — everhisting standards of the right 

Beriealh ornamentation, such as men like these could be- 
stow, falls in various rank, according to its subordination to 
vulgar uaea or inferior places, what is commonly conceived as 
ornamental art. The lower its office, and tiio less tractable its 
material, the less of nature it should contjiin, until a zigzag 
becomes the best ornament for the hem of a robe, and a 
mosaic of bits of glass the best design for a colored window. 
But all these forms of lower art are to be conventional only 
because they are subordinate — not because conventionalism is 
in itself a good or desirable thing. All right conventionalism 
is a wise acceptance of, and compliance nith, conditions of 
restraint or inferiority : it may be hiferiority of our knowledge 
or power, as in the art of a semi-savage nation ; or restraint 
by reason of material, as in the way the glass painter should 
restrict himself to transparent hue, and a sckdptor deny him- 
self the eyelash and tlie Him of flowing hair, which he cannot 
cut in marble : but in all cases whatever, right conventional- 
ism is either a wise acceptance of an inferior place, or a noble 
display of power under accepted limitation ; it is not an im- 
provement of natural form into something better or purer 
than Nature herself. 

Now tills great and most precious principle may be com- 
promised in two quite opposite ways. It is compromised on 
one side when men suppose that the degi'adation of a natural 
form which fits it for some subordinate place is nu improvement 
of it ; and that a black profile on a red ground, because it is 
proper on a water-jug, is therefore an idealization of Humanly, 
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tive power, but by ita eaggestive nnd informative power. lu 
tbespaudril of tbeirou-workof our roof, for instance, on p. 141, 
tbe liorse-cbestnut leaf and nut are used na the principal e\e- 
menta of form ; tbey are not ill-arrnnged, and produce a more 
ngreeable effect than convolutions of the iron could have given, 
uohelped by any reference to natm-al objects. Nevertbeless, 
I do not call it an absolutely good design ; for it would have 
been possible, with far severer conventional treatment of the 
iron bars, and stronger constructive arrangement of them, to 
have given vigorous expression, not of the shapes of leaves and 
nuts only, but of their peculiar radiant or fanned expansion, 
and other conditions of group and growth in the tree ; which 
would have been just tbe more beautiful and interestiug, as 
they would have arisen from deeper research into nature, and 
more adaptive modifj'iug power in the designer's mind, than 
the mei'e leaf terminatiou of a riveted scrolL 

I am compelled to name these deficiences, in order to pre- 
vent luiscouceplion of the principles we are endeavoring to 
enforce ; but I do not name them as at present to bo avoided, 
or even much to be regretted. They are not chargeable either 
on the architect, or on the subordinate workmen ; but only 
on the system which has for three centuries withheld all of us 
from healthy study ; and although 1 doubt not that lovelier 
and juster expressions of the Gothic principle will be ulti- 
mately aimed at by us, than any which are possible in the Ox- 
ford Museum, its builders will never lose their claim to our 
chief gratitude, as tbe first guides in a right direction ; and 
the building itself — the first exponent of the recovered truth 
— will only be the more venerated the more it is excelled. 
Believe me, my dear Acland, 

Ever affectionately yours, 

J. RuSKIR. 
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[Frgm ■' Tlie WlUen" <Bdlnhiirgh), Scptnnber IS, laBT.] 

TUB CASTLE ROCK. 

DcNBAB, 14tt SepteTnbtr, 18S7. 
To tiie Editor of " Tfw Witneu." 

My dear Sir : As I v/aa leayiog Edinburgli tbia morniiig, I 
heard a report which gave me more concern than I can easily 
express, and very eufficientlj spoiled the pleasure of ray drive 
here. If there bo no tmth in the said repoi-t, of course l-ake 
DO notice of thia letter ; but if there be real ground for my 
fears, I trust you will allow me space in your columns for a 
few words on tbe subject 

The whisper — I hope I may sny, the calumny — regarded 
certain proceedings which are taking place at the Castle. It 
was said to be the urchitect'a intention to cut down into the 
brow of the Castle rock, in order to afford secure foundation 
for some new buildings.' 

Now, the Castle rock of Edinburgh is, as far as I know, 
Biniply the noblest in Scotland conveniently approachable by 
any creatures but sea-gulls or peewits. Ailsa and the Bass are 
of course more wonderful ; and, I suppose, in the West High- 
lands there are masses of crag more mid and fantastic ; but 
people only go to see these once or twice in their lives, while 
the Castle rock has a daily influence in forraiug the taste, or 
kindling the imagination, of every promising youth in Edin- 
burgh. Even irrespectively of its position, it is a mass of 
singular importance among the rocks of Scotland. It is not 
eaay'to find among your mountains a "craig" of so definite a 
form, and on so magnificent a scale. Among the central hills 
of Scotland, from Ben Wyiis to the Ijammermuirs, I know of 
none comparable to it ; while, besides being bold and vast, its 
bars of basalt are so nobly arranged, and form a series of 
curves at once so mnjestic and harmonious, from the turf at 
their base to the roots of the bastions, that as long as your 
artists have that crag to study, I do not see that they need 
casts from Michael Angelo, or any one else, to teach them 
the laws of composition or the sources of sublimity. 
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But if you once cut into the brow of it, all is orer. Dis- 
turb, ID any single point, the simple lines in wliicli the waUs 
now advance anil recede upon the tufted grass of its summit, 
and joa may as well make a quarrj- of it at once, and blast 
away rock. Castle, and all. It admits of some question 
whether the changes made in the architecture of your city of 
late years are in every case improvements ; but very certainly 
you cannot improve the arcliiteclure of your volcnnic crags by 
any explosive retouches. And your error will be wholly ir- 
remediable. You may restore Trinity Chapel, or repudiate 
ita restoration, at your pleasure, but there will be no need to 
repudiate restoration of the Castle rock. You cannot re-face 
nor i-e-rivet that, nor order another in a "similar style." It 
is a dangerous kind of engraving which you practise on so 
large a jewel. But I trust I am wasting my time in writing 
of this : I cannot believe the report, nor think that the i)eople 
of Edinburgh, usually so proud of their city, are yet so un- 
aware of what constitutes its chief nobleness, and so utterly 
careless of the very features of its scenery, which have been 
the means of the highest and purest education to their greatest 
men, as to allow this rock to be touched. K the works are con- 
fined to the inside of the wall, no harm will be done ; but let 
a single buttress, or a single cleft, encumber or divide ita outer 
brow, and there is not a man of sensibility or sense in Edin- 
burgh who will not blush and grieve for it as long as he li»es. 
Believe me, my deoi' Sir, very faithfully yours, 

J. RoBEiir, 



[Prom "The Witnwa- (EdLnbnrgh), Sentcmbcr 30. ISBT,] 

EDIHrnURGH CASTLE. 

Pesrith, •2'lh Se/itfmber. 
To the Editor of •' nc WiVncw." 

Ml DEAR Sir ; I see by some remarks in the Lit'^rary Oazeite' 
on the letter of mine to which you gave a place in your col- 

'The Literary Gazette of Seplember 26, 1857, after quoting * great 
part of the previoiia letter, alnted tliat the new armory was not to b« 
built without all due rei|;nrd to the pregervation of [lie rock, and tLat 
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nnms of the 16th, that the design of the proposed additions 
to EcUuburgh Castle is receiving really seiious coiiside ratio n. 
Perhaps, therefore, a few words respecting the popular but 
usaally uoprohtabLe business of caa tie-building may be of some 
interest to your readers. We are often a little confused in our 
ideas respecting the nature of a castle— properly so called. A 
" castle " is a fortified dwelling-house containing accommoda- 
tion for aa many retainers as are needed completely to defend 
its position, A " fortress " is a fortified military position, gen- 
erally understood to be extensive enough to contain large 
bodies of troops. And a " citadel," a fortified mihtary position 
connected with a fortified town, and capable of holding out 
even if the town were taken. 

It is as well to be clear ou these points : for certain condi- 
tions of architecture ore apphcable and beautiful in each case, 
according to the use and character of the building ; and cer- 
tain other conditions are in like manner inapplicable and ugly, 
because contrary to ita character, utid unhelpful to its use. 

Now this helpfulness and uuhelpfulnesa in arcbitectiu^ 
features depends, of course, primarily on the military practice 
of the time ; so that forms which were grand, because rational, 
before gunpowder was invented, are ignoble, because ridicu- 
lous, in days of shell and shot. The very idea and possibility 
of the castle proper have passed away with the arms of the 
middle ages. A man's house might be defended by his ser- 
vants against a troop of cavalry, it its doora were aoUd and its 
battlements pierced. But it cannot be defended against a 
couple of field-pieces, whatever the thickness of its oak, or 
number of its arrow-slits. 

I regret, as much as any one can regret, the loss of castel- 
lated architecture properly so called. Notliing can bo more 
noble or iutereatiug than the true thirteenth or fourteenth cen- 
tury castle, when built in a difficult position, ita builder taking 
advantage of every inch of ground to gain more room, and of 
every irregularity of surface for purposes of outlook and de- 
fence ; so that the castle mti: its rock aa a strong rider aits hia 
horse— fitting its limbs to every writhe of the flint beneath it ; 
and fringing the mountain promontory far into the sky with 
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the wild crests of Ob fantastic buttlements. Of Buch castles we 
con Bee no luore ; and it is just because I know them well and 
love them deeply that I eay bo, I know that their power and 
dignity consists, just as a soldier's consists, in their knowing 
and doing their work thoroughly ; in their being advanced on 
edge or lifted on peak of crag, not for show nor pride, but for 
due guard and outlook ; and that all their beautiful irregular- 
ities and apparent caprices of form ai'e in reality their fullil- 
ments of need, made beautiful by their compelled association 
with the wild strength and grace of the natural rock. All 
attempts to imitate them now are useless — mere girl's play. 
Mind, 1 like girl's play, and child's play, in its place, but not 
in tlte planning of mihtary buildings. Child's play in many 
cases is the truest wisdom. I accept to the full the truth of 
those verses of Wordsworth's ' beginning — 

" Wlio Fuieieil what a pratty tiglit 
This rock would be. If edged aroiiud 
With living snowdrops 1 — eirolet brightl 
How glorioiia to this orchard ground ! 
Was it the humor or a child ? " elc. 

But I cannot apply the same principles to more serious 
matters, and vary the reading of the verses into application lo 
the works of Edinburgh Castle, thus : 

"Who fancied what a pretty iight 
This rock vould be. if edged aronnd 
With tiny turrets, pierced and light, 
How glurioua lo this warlike ground I '' 

Therefore, though I do not know exactly what you have got 
to do in Edinburgh Castle, whatever it may be, I am certain 
the only right way to do it ia the plain way. Btiild what is 
needed — chapel, barracks, or dwelling-house — in the best 
places, in a military point of view, of dark stone, and bomb- 

■ Poemsof the Fsncy, liv. (IS03). The quotation oinila turo liuea altar 
the fourth : 

" Who loved Ihe liltls rock, iind »c 

The second stauia theu begins: "Wan it the htunor of a child?'' etc 
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proof, teepmg them low, ildiI withm the e:Eistiiig lines oE 
ramparts. 

That is the mtioniil thing to do ; anJ the luhabitaotB of 
Edinburgh will find it in the end the pieturesque thing, It 
would be BO under any circutustaocea : but it is es])eciuUy eo 
in this instauce ; for the grandeur of Edinburgh Castle de< 
penda eminently on tlie great, uubroken, yet beautifully varied 
parabohc curve in which it descends fi-oni the Eound Tower oti 
the Caatle Hill to the temoinatiiig piece of impendent preci- 
pice on the north. It is the last grand feature of Edinburgh 
left as yet uninjured. You have filled up your valley with a 
large chimney, a mound, and an Institution ; broken in upon 
the Old Town with a Bank, a College, and several fires ; 
dwarfed the whole of Princes Street by the Scott Monument ; 
and cut Arthur's Seat in half by the Queen's Drive. It only 
remains for you to spoil the curve of your Castle, and your 
illustrations of the artistic pi-inciple of breadth will be com- 
plete. 

It may appear at first that I depart from the rule of use- 
fulness I have proposed, in entreating for the confinement of 
all buildings undertaken within the existing i-ampnrts, iu order 
to preserve the contour of the outside rock. But I presume 
tbat in the present state of military science, and of European 
poUtics, Edinburgh Castle is not a very important military 
position ; and that to make it a serviceable fortress or citadel, 
many additional works would be required, seriously interfer- 
ing with the convenience of the inhabitants of the New Town, 
and with the arrangements of the Railroad Company. And, 
aa long as these subordinate works are not carried out, I do 
not see any use in destroying your beautiful rock, merely to 
bring another gun to bear, or give accommodation to another 
company. But I both see, and would earnestly endeavor to 
advocate, the propriety of keeping the architecture of the 
building within those ramparts maacuUne and simple iu style, 
and of not allowing a mistaken conception of picturesquenesa 
to make a noble fortress look like a child's toy. 

BeUeve me, my dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 

J. BOBKIH. 
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[Fmni "The Iiillj Tdegmph," DMcmtwr Si. 1971.] 

CASTLES AND KENNELS. 

To Ou! Editor of " Tfie DaUy T^egraph." 

Sm : I was astonished the other day by youi* article on 
taverna, but never yet in my life was so much astonished by 
imytliing in print as by your to-day'a article on castles.' 

I am a costle-lover of the truest sort. I do not suppose 
any man alive has felt anything like the sorrow or auger with 
which I have watched the modem destruction by railroad and 
manufacture, helped by the wicked iraproridence of our great 
families, of half the national memonals of England, either 
actually or in effect and power of association— as Conway, for 
instance, now Tibrating to ruin over a railroail station. For 
Warwick Castle, I named it in my letter of last October, in 
" Fora Clavigera," ' as a type of the architectural treasures of 

'T!ie articlB on tavema occurred in the Daily Tsleip-aph of Ihe 8th 
December, aod commaDled on a recent meeting of tbe Licensed Victmil- 
lers' Protection Society. There was also ■ aliort article upon drunken- 
ness as a cause of crime in the Daily Tetegrapli of December 9— referred 
to by Mr. Buskin in it letter which will be foond in tlie secoud Tolome 
of tbiB book. The article on castles concluded with an appeal for pub- 
lic subscriptions towards the restoration of Warwick Castle, then recently 
destroyed by fire. 

'The passage alluded to is partly as follows: "It happened also, 
which was the real cause of my bias in after-tife, that my father had a 
real lore of pictures. . . . Accordingly, whererer there was a gallery to 
be aeen, we stopped at the nearest town for the nl£;ht : and in reverent- 
est manner I thus saw nearly all the noblemen's houses in Eaglnnd ; 
not Indeed myself at that age caring for the pictures, but much for rustles 
and ruins, feeling more and more, ae I grew older, the healthy delight 
of unoovetooB admiration, and perceiving, as soon as I conld perceive 
any political truth at all, that it was probably much happier to lire in a 
email house and have Warwick Castle to be astonished at, than to live 
in Warwick Castle, and have nothing to be astonished at ; and that, at 
all events, it would not make Brunswick Square in the least more pleas- 
antly babitiible to pnll Warwick Castle down. And, a( this day, though 
1 have kind invLtalious enough to vieil .America, I could not, even for a 
couple of months, live la a country so miserable as to posiscsa no 
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this Englftnd of ours kuowu to me and beloveJ from cliild- 
hood to this hour. 

But, Sir, I am at tbia hour endeavoriog to find work and 
food for a boy of seventeen, one of eight jieople — two married 
couples, a woman and her daugbt(>r, and this boy and his sla- 
ter — who all sleep together in one room, some 18 ft. square, 
in tlie heart of London ; and you caU upon me for a Hubsorip- 
tion to help to rebuild Warwick Castle. 

Sir, I am an old and thoroughbred Tory, ami aa such I eay, 
" If a noble family cannot rebuild their own castle, in Ctod's 
name let them lire in the nearest ditch till they can." 

I am. Sir, your faithful servant, 
J. BuBKm. 

Denuai^ Hill, Ike. 20. 



[Vnm "nwUiUj'Talegnpb." Deombgr iS, 1S71.] 

VERONA t. WARWICK. 

To t!ie Editor <if " T!i« Dailp Tdegraph." 

SxB :^Of lodging for poor and rich you will perhaps permit 
a further word or two from me, even in your close columns 
for Christmas morning. You think me inconsistent because I 
wanted to buy Verona, and do not want to restore Warwick.' 

I wanted, and Btill want, to buy Verona. I would give half 
my fortune to buy it for England, if any other people would 
help me. But I would buy it, that what is left of it might 
not be burned, and what is lost of it nol, restored. It would 
indeed be very pleasant — not to me only, but to many other 
sorrowful persona — if tilings cuuld be restored when we chose, 
I would subscribe willingly to restore, for instance, the man- 
ger wherein tbe King of Judah lay cradled this day some 
years since, and not unwillingly to restore the poorer cradle 
of our English King-maker, were it possible. But for the 

' In ft second arlicle upon the sama Bubjeot the Dally Telegraph had 
exprcsaed surprise at Mr. Buskin's former letter. " Who does not re- 
member," il wrote, "his proposal to buy Verona, bo as to secure from 
decay llie gloiioos mouumeuta in it f " 
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m uTrin g of a Hew maDger, to be exhibited for the edification 
of the religious British public, I will not subscribe. No ; nor 
for the building of mock citstles, or mock cathedrak, or mocks 
of itDjthing. And the sum of what I have to say in thia pres- 
ent matter may be put in few worda. 

As an antiquary— which, thank Heaven, I am — I say, "Pail 
of "WanvJck Castle is burnt — 'tis pity. Take better care of 
the rest" 

As an old Tory — which, thank Heaven, I am — I say, '* Lord 
Warwick's house is burned. Let Lord Warwick build a better 
if he can — a worse if he must ; but in any case, let him neither 
beg nor borrow." 

As a modem renovator and Liberal— which, thank Heaven, 
I am not— I would say, "By all means let the public subscribe 
to build a spick-and-span new Warwick Castle, and let the pict- 
ures be touched up, and exhibited by gaslight ; let the family 
live in the back rooms, and let there be a fable ifh6te in the great 
hall at two and sis every day, 2.':. Gd. a head, and let ua have 
Guy's bowl for a dinner belL" 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 



D&iniuix Hn.1, S.E., 2ith (for 3S(A) DeetirUier. 



EFrom "Tbo n»lly Tb]»(c™pIi,'' J»niuuy 19, ISTl.] 

« NOTRE DAME DE PARIS." 

To Ihe Edilor of " The DaBj/ Tclf/p^ph." 

Sin : It may perliaps be interesting to some of your readers, 
in the present posture of affairs round Paris, to know, as far as 
I am able to tell them, the mnk \vhich the Chureh of Notro 
Dame holds among architectural and historical monuments. 

Nearly every great church in France has some merit special 
to itself ; in other countries, one style is common to many dis- 
tricts ; in France, nearly every province has its uiiic|ue and 
precious monument. 

But of thirteen th-century Gothic — the moat perfect archi- 
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tectaral style north of the Alpa — there ia, both in historical 
iutorest, and in accomplished perfectnesa o( art, one unique 
monument — the Sainte Chapelle of Paris. 

As examples of Gotluc, ranging from the twelfth to the 
fourteenth century, the cathedrals of Chartres, Rouen, Amiens, 
Ebeims, aud Bourgea, form a kind of cinque-Coil round Notre 
Dame of Puns, of which it is impossible to Bay which ia the 
more precioua petal ; but any of those leaves would be worth 
a complete rose of any other country's work except Italy's. 
Nothing else in art, on the surface of the round earth, could 
represent any one of them, if destroyed, or be named as of any 
equivalent value. 

Central among these, aa in poaition, so iu its school of 
sculpture ; unequalled in that specialty but by the porch of 
the north tranaept of Itouen, and, in a somewhat later school, 
by the western porches of Bourgoa ; absolutely unreplaceable 
aa a pure and lovely source of art instruction by any future 
energy or ingenuity, stands — perhaps, this morning, I ought 
rather to write, stood' — Notre Dame of Poria. 

I am. Sir, your faithful aervant, 

J. RcsKi.v. 



"The Fill Hull OuMte.'Ulrch 10.1873.1 

XTl BUSKIN'S INFLUENCE: A DEFENCE. 

To the Editor of "Tht PiiS iMI OautCe." 

Sm : I receive many letters juat now requesting me to take 
notice of the new theory respecting Turner's work put forward 
byDr.Liebreichiu his recent lecture at the Eoyal Institution,' 

' TliU letter, it will be nolicod, was written during tlia bombardment 
mnd B few dajs befora tbe aapitolatiou of FariB in 1871. 

' On Friday, March S, 1873, BnlitUd Turner and Mulready— On the 
Effect at certain Faults of Vision on Painting, irith especial reference to 
their Works. Th« ai^umant of the loctiirar, and distinguished ocullBt. 
was that the change of style in the piotnres of Tomer wnsdue to a change 
in hiseyw which developed itself during the last twenty jeare of his life. 
(Sen Froceediaga of ths Ro/al Inatttutlon, ItTi, vol. vl, p. 15a) 
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Will you permit me to observe in your columns, once for aJ], 
that I have uo timo for the coutmdiction of the various foolish 
opinions and assertions which from time to time oi'e put for- 
ward respecting Turner or his pictures? All that is necessary 
for any person generally interested in the arts to know about 
Turner was clearly stated in " Modem Painters " twenty years 
ago, and I do not mean to state it ngain, nor to contradict any 
contradictions of it. Dr. Liebreich is an ingenious and zeal- 
ous Bcientifio person. The public may derive much benefit 
from consulting him on the subject of spectacles — not on that 
of art. 

As I am under the necessity of writing to you at any rate, 
may I say further that I wish your critic of Mr, Eoatlake'a 
book ' on the Gothic revival would expLtiu what he means by 
saying that my direct influence on architecture is always 
wrong, and my indirect influence right ; because, if that be so, 
I will try to exercise only indirect influence on my Oxford 
pupils. But the fact to my own notion is otherwise. I am 
proud enough to hope, for instance, that I have had some 

' AHifltoryof llieGothicEeTival. By Cliarl«sL. Eastlake. F.Rr.B.A. 
Londaii, LoDgDiaii and Co., 1872. — lu Ihis work Mr. Eastluke Lad i^$ti' 
mated verj liighlj' Mr. Raskin's infltience on tuodern nrcliileulure, 
whiUt his reviewer wna " disposed to sny that Mr. RubViu'h direct sad 
immediate iiiftucnaes hod almost aiways been la Itie wrong ; aud bis 
more iuilireot influences as otten in Uie rigLt." It is upon these worda 
that Mr. Buskin comments liBra, and to this eommtnt the critio repliud 
in a letter which appuared in tho Tali Mall Gaittte of the 20Ui init. 
The main portion of his reply wna as follows: "TTui direct influenoea, 
then, wlilali I had prinntpally in my miiid were those which had resulted 
in a preference for Venetian over English Golhlc, in the anderrating of 
expressions! characlBr in arohitectore, and the overrating ot sculptured 
ornament, especially of a natoraliBtic and imitative character, aud mom 
generally in an exclusiveness which limited the due influence ot some, 
as I think, noble styles of architecture. By the indirect influences I 
meant the habit of looking at qnestlons of architectural art in the light 
of imaginative ideas; the recognition of the vital importance of snoh 
qneations even in their least important details ; and generally an enthnr 
siasm and activity which could have resulted from no less a force Ihas 
Mr. Ruakiii's wondrouely suggestive geuitia." To this explanation Mr. 
liuikin replied in his second letter on the subject. 
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direct lEfiuence on Mr, Street ; and I do not doubt but that 
the public will have more Batisfaction from bis Law Courta ' 
than they have bad from anything built within fifty years. 
But 1 have bad indirect influence on neaily every cheap villa- 
builder between this ' and Bromley ; and there is scarcely a 
pubbc-bouse near the Crystal Palace but sells it^ gin and bit- 
ters under pseudo-Venetian capitals copied from the CUurcb 
of the Madonna of Health or of Miracles. And one of my 
principal notions for leaving my present bouse is that it is 
Burrounded everywhere by the accursed Frankenstein monsters 
of, indirectly, ray own making. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

JoiiH Buskin. 
M.iTch 15. 



[Ptdm " TUB P»ll sua OMBtle." Hunh «. IWl] 

MR. BUSKIN'S INFLUENCE: A REJOINDER. 

To the Editor of " TAe FnU M.iU OazeOe." 

Sin : I am obhged by your critic's reply to my question, 
but beg to observe that, meaning what be explains himself to 
have meant, be should simply have siud that my influence oii 
temper was right, and on fast* wrong ; the influence being in 
both ca.ses equally " direct." On questions of taste I will not 
venture into discussion with him, but must be permitted to 
correct his statement that I have persuaded any one to prefer 
Venetian to English Gothic. I have stated that Itahan — 
chiefly Pisan and Florentine — Gothic is the noblest school of 
Gothic hitherto existent, which is true ; and that one form of 
Venetian Gothic deserves singular respect for the manner of 
ita development. I gave the mouldings and shaft measure- 

' Mr. Street's dyaign for the New L/iw Courts was, after much ilisciis- 
*ion, BalBcted, May 30, 1860, and approved by oommissioii, August, 1870. 
The baildlng was not, liowever. Wgua till Febrnary, 1874, wnl Ihe hope 
expressed in Ilils letter is therefore, uafortuiuitaly, no expressinu of 
opinion on the work itself. 

■ Denmaik HiU. 
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meets of that form,' and to so little pui-pose, that I challenge 
your critic to find in Iiondon, or witLiu twenty miles o( it, a 
single Venetian casement built on the sections whicli I gave 
as normal. For Venetian architecture developed out of BriUah 
raonil consciousness I decline to be answerable. His accusa- 
tion that I induced architects to study sculpture more, and 
what he ia pleased to call " espressional character " leas, I ad- 
mit I should be glad if be would tell me what, before my 
baneful influence began to be felt, the espressional character 
of our building was ; and I will reconsider my principles if be 
can point out to me, on any modem building either in London 
or, as aforesaid, within twenty miles round, a single piece of 
good sculpture of which the architect repents, or the publie 
complains. 

1 am. Sir, your faithful serrant, 

J. RUSEJS. 
March 21. 



[Tiiim "Ttie Urorpiial Dallj FiMt," Jane R, 1BT7.) 

MODBim RESTORATIONS 

Vehicb, Iflth AprU, 1977. 
My Dear Sm: It ia impossible for any one to know the 
hoiTor and contempt with which I regard modem restoration 
— but it ia so great that it simply pariilyzea me in despair, — 
and in the sense of such difference in oil thought and feeling 
between me and the people I bve ia the mtdst of, almost 
makes it useless for me to talk Xo them. Of course all resto- 
I'ation is accursed arcliitcct's jobbery, and will go on as long 
aa they can get their filthy bread by such business. But 
tilings are worse here than in England ; jou have httle there 



' See Arabian Wlndowa in the Cniapo Sunta MaHa, Mater Domini, 
Plate ii. of the Eiamplea of tha Architecture of Venice, seiBCted and 
drawn to measurement from the ediflae, 1851. And Eee, too, St^nea of 
Venice, vol, ii, ohap, vii,, Gothic Palaces. 

'ThiH letter was originally reeiiived by " a Liverpool gentleman." and 
sent Inclosed iu a long letter signed " Au Antiquarian," to the Liverpool 
Daily Post. 
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left to lose— here, every liour ia ruining buildings of inesti- 
mable beauty and hiBtorical value — simply to keep stone- 
lawrers ' at work. I am obliged to hide my face from it all, 
anil nork nt other things, or I should die of mere indignation 
and disgust. 

Ever truly yours, 

J, RUSEDI. 



[Fmoi "Tlw Kifldonninrtw Ttmo*,- July W, ItrTT.] 

RIBBESFORD CHURCH. 

Bbantwood, Conistox, Lancashzrb, 

Jtdy 24, 1877. 
To Os Editor <^ " The KiddermiTuter TVmat," 

SiE : It chanced thftt, on the morning of the Sunday, when 
the appearances of danger in the walla of RIbbesford Church 
begun seriously to manifest themselves (according to the re- 
port in your columns of the 2lHt inat.),' I was standing out- 
side of the church, listening to the singing of the last hymn 
ns the sound came through the open door (with the Archer 
Knight sculptured above it), nnd showing to the friend who 
had brought me to the lovely place the extreme interest of 
the old perpendicular traceries in the freehand working of the 
apertures. 

Feriuit me to say, with reference to the proposed restoration 
of the chtu^ih, that no modern architect, no mason either, can, 
or would if they could, " copy " those traceries. They will 
nssuredly put up with geometrical models in their place, which 
nil! be no more like the old traceries than a Kensington paper 
pattern is like a hving flower. "Whatever else is added or re- 
moved, those traceries should be replaced as they are, and left 



' An □favlouii mIspHat for " stone-la^rers." 

' Bibbesford Church was finsUj' closed after the morning service on 
Sunday, Jul? lli, ISTT. It vaa then reBtored. and wan reopened and 
rHCODiecrated on Juna 15, 1870. The Kiddt;rmtDBl«r Times of the Slat 
inst. contained an account of a meeting of tha Itibbesford parish ion its 
to consider the restoration of the church. Heucc tiie nllusiona in this 
letter to "copying" the Ir 
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in reverence until they moulder away. K they are olreaijy 

too much decayed to hold the glass safely (which I do uot be- 
lieve), any framework which may be necessary can be arranged 
to hold the casements within them, leaving their bars entirely 
disengaged, and merely kept from falling by iron supports. 
But if these are to be " copied," why in the world cannot the 
oongregiitlon pay for a new and original church, to display 
the genius and wealth of the nineteenth century somewhere 
else, and leave the dear old ruin to grow gray by Severn aide 
in peace ? 

I am. Sir, your faithful servant, 

J. RuSEtN. 



CIRCULAR' RE8PEGTTSG MEMORIAL STUDIES OF ST. 
MARK'S, VENICE, NOW IN PROOREHS UNDER MR. 
RUSKIN'S DIRECTION. 

Tlia circninr mU be gicen to tunlm-t toOieOld Wntfr-aHof Soaety't Er- 
kiliilion, BiU Mail Eiut, or on appliention to tilt Fine Aft SoeMy, 148 
New Bond Street. 

My friends have expressed much surprise at my absence 
from the pubhc meetings called iu defence of SL Mai-k's. They 
cannot, however, be loa clearly certified that I am now en- 
tirely unable to take part in exciting busineaa, or even, with- 
out grave danger, to allow my mind to dwell on the subjects 
which, having once been dearest to it, are now the sources of 
acutest pain. The illness which all but killed me two years 
ago * was not brought on by overwork, but by grief at the 
course of public affairs in England, and of af&irs, public aud 
private alike, in Venice ; the distress of many an old and 
deeply regarded friend there among the humbler classes of 
the city being as necessarj- a consequence of the modem aya- 

' Thia circular, wliich was diat-ibuted ss abovts noted during the wiq- 
lecof 1879-80, ia hero reprinted by Mr. Quakiu'9 purmisaioD, in connec- 
tiou with the preceding tettora upon resloratian in architeolare. See 
the NoteH on Prout and Hunt, 18Ti>-80, p. 71. 

' In Febroary, 1878 ; Bee the Turner Notea of that jear, and Fors 
Clftvigera, New Series— Lett«r the Fourth, March, 1880. 
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tem of centmlization, as the destruction of ber ancient civil 
and religious buildings. 

How far forces of tbis natioual momentum may be arreateil 
by protest, or mollified by petition, I know not ; what iu either 
kind I have felt myself able to do iiaa been done two yenrs 
Bincfi, in conjunction with one of the few remaining represeii- 
tatives of the old Venetian noblease. ' All that now remains for 
me is to use what time may be yet granted for such record as 
hand and heart can make of the most precious building in Eu- 
rope, standing yet in the eyes of men and the sunshine of heaven. 

The drawing of the first two ai'che.s of the west front, now 
under threat of restoration, which, as an honorary member of 
the Old Water-color Society, I have the privilege of esbibit- 
ing in its rooms this year, shows with sufficient accuracy the 
■ctual state of the biiilding, and the peculiar qualities of ils 
srchitectui-e.' The principles of that architecture are analyzed 
Bt length in tlie second volume of the " Stones of Venice," and 
the whole facade descrit)ed there with the best care I could, iu 
hope of directing the attention of English architects to the 
forms of Greek sculpture which enrich it.' Tlie words have 
been occasionally read for the sound of them ; and perhaps, 
when the building is destroyed, may be some day, with amaze- 
ment, perceived to have been true. 

In the mean time, the drawing just referred to, every touch 
of it made from the building, and left as the color dried in the 
spring mominga of 1877, will make clear some of the points 
chiefly insisted on in the " Stones of Venice," and which are 
of yet more importance now.' Of these, the first and main 

' Count Alvise Piero Zoni, the aathor of an admirable and luLhorlto- 
tlve eas»j o\x llie reatoralicm of St. Mark's (Venice, 1877). 

■ This drawing {'So. 26 in the Ezliibilioii) was of a small portion o[ 
the weBl front. 

* Stones of Venice, vol. il, chapter 4, of original edition, and vol. i., 
chapter 4, of the smaller edition for t!io use of travellers. 

*In the first edition of tliis circular this Eentence ran ns follows: " In 
the mr»n time, with the aid of the drawing just referred to, every touch 
of it from tlie building, and l«ft, as the color dried in the morning; light 
sf the 10th Ha;, 1877, some of the poinia chiell; insisted on in the 
'Stones of Teoioe,' 4ra of importa&oe uotr." 
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ones tire tlie exquisite delicacy of the work and perfection of 
its preaei'vatiou to this tiiue. It eeems Ui me tlint the EugUsh 
visitor never realizes thoroughly what it is that he looks at 
in the St. Murk's porches ; its glitteriDg confusioa in a style 
uneiamplBcI, itshi-ight colors, its mingled marbles, produce on 
him CO real impression of age, and its dimiuutire size scarcely 
any of grandeur. It looks to him almost like a stage scene, 
got up solidly for some sudden festa. No mere guide-book's 
passing assertion of date — this century or the other — can in 
the least make liim even conceive, and far less feel, that he is 
actually standing before the very shafU and stones that were 
set on their foundations here while Harold the Saion stood by 
the grave of the Confessor under the fresh-raised vaults of the 
first Norman Westminster Abbey, of which uov? a single arch 
only reranins standing. He cannot, by any effort, imagine that 
those exquisite and lace-like sculptures of twined acanthus — 
every leaf-edge as sharp and fine as if they were green weeds 
fresh springing in the dew, by the Pan-droseion ' — were, in- 
deed, cut and fiiiished to their perfect grace while the Norman 
axes were hewing out rough zigzags and dentils round the 
aisles of Durham and Lindisfame. Or nearer, in what is left 
of our own C^mterbury — it is but an hour's journey in pleasant 
Kent— you may comjiare, almost as if you looked from one to 
the other, the grim grotesque of the block capitals in the crypt 
with the foliage of these flesile ones, and with their marble 
doves — scarcely distinguishable from the living birds that 
nestle between them. Or, going down two centuries (for the 
fillings of the portico arches were not completed till after 
1204), what thirteeuth-century work among our gray lime- 
stone walls can be thought of as wrought in the same hour 
with that WTeath of intertwined white marble, reUeved by gold, 
of which the tenderest and sharpest hues of the pencil cannot 
finely enough express the surfaces and undulations? For in- 
deed, without and witbiii, St. Mark's is not, in the real nature of 
it, a piece of architecture, but a jewelled casket and painted rel- 
iquary, chief of the treasures of what were once the world's 
treasuries of sacred things, tlie kingdoms of Christendom. 



' rrinti:il " Pau-cLur 



' iu [lie Ccsl uUition. 



J 
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Kot a slab of it, nor a abaft, but has been brought from the 
churches descendants of the great Seven of Asia, or from the 
Christian Qi'eek of Corinth, Crete, and Thrace, or the Chris- 
tian-Israelite in Palestine— the central arcbivolt copied from 
that of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, and the opposing 
lions or phceuiies of its Bculptures from the treasury of 
Atreua and the citadel of Tyre. 

Thua, beyond all measure of value as a treasury of art, it ia 
also, beyond all other volumes, venerable as a codex of re- 
ligion. Just as the white foliage and birds on tlieir golden 
ground are descendants, in direct line, from the ivory and 
gold of Phidias, so the Greek pictures and inscriptions, 
whether in mosaic or sculpture, throughout the building, 
record tlie unbroken unity of apiritua! influence from the 
Father of light — or the races whoso own poets luid said " Wa 
also are his offspring" — down to the day when all their goda, 
not slain, but changed into new creatures, became the types 
to them of the mightier Christiiin spirits ; and Perseus become 
SL George, and Mars St. Michael, and Athena the Madonna, 
and Zeus their revealed Father in Heaven. 

Id all the history of human mind, there is nothuig so won- 
derful, nothing so eventful, as this spiritual change. So inex- 
tricably is it interwoven with the most divine, the moat dis- 
tant thi-eads of human tliought and effort, that wliilo none of 
the thoughts of St. Paul or the visions of St. John cao be un- 
derstood without our understanding first the imagery familiar 
to the Pagan worsliip of the Greeks ; on the other hand, no 
understAnding of the real purport of Greek religion can be 
securely reached without watching the translation of its naytha 
into the message of Christianity. 

Both by the natural temper of my mind, and by the labor 
of forty years given to this subject in its practical issues on 
the present state ' of Christendom, I have become, iu some 



,e," tlie flrat edilion reads " raind." and (or "hire become, 
!, able," it hna " have qimlifled myselt." So again for 
Q U tills moment tided," It reads " am asked, and ennbledtu do so." 
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xaeasure, able botii to show and to interpret these most pre- 
cious Bculptures ; oiid my health has been so for given back to 
me that if I am at this moment aided, it will, so tar ns I can 
jadge, be easily possible for me to complete the work so long 
in pi'eparatioD. There will yet, I doubt not, be time to obtain 
perfect record o( all that is to be destroyed. I have entirely 
honest and able dmugbtamen at my command ; my own resig- 
nation ' of my Oxford Professorship has given me leisure ; 
and all that I want from the anti(iiutrian sympathy of England 
is BO much instant help as may permit me, while yet in avail- 
able vigor of body and mind, to get the records made under 
my own overseership, and regi8t«rei:I for sufficient and true. 
The casts and drawings which I mean to have made will be 
preserved in a consistent series in my Museum at Sheffield, 
where I hare freehold ground enough lo build a perfectly 
lighted gaUeiy for their reception. I have used the words " I 
want," as if praying this thing for myself. It is not ao. If 
only some other person could and would undertake all this, 
Heaven knows how gladly I would leave the task to liim. But 
there is no one else at present able to do it : if not now by me, 
it can never be done more. And so I leave it to the reader's 
grace. J, Kussix. 

All subscriptions to be sent to Mr, G, Allen, Sunnyside, 
Orpington, Kent 

POSTSCRIPT.' 

By the kindness of the Society of Painters in Water-colors 

I am permitted this year, in view of the crisis of the fate of 
the fai;ade of St. Mark's, to place in the Eshibitiou-room of 
the Society ten photographs, illustrative of its past and present 
state. I have already made use of them, both in my lectures 
at Oxford and in the parts of Fun Qlnvigera intended for Art- 
teaching at my Sheffield Museum ; and all but the eighth are 
obtainable from my assistant, Mr. Ward (2 Church Terrace, 
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Riclimond), who is my general iigent for photographs, either 
token under my direction {as here, Nob. 4, 9, and 10,) or 
specially chosen by me for purposes of Ai-t Eiiucation. The 
series of views here shown are all perfectly taken, with great 
clearness, from the most impoi-tant points, and give, consecu- 
tively, complete evidence respecting the fayade. 
They are arranged in the following order : 



A rranged it 
I frame. 



the North, 
i the South. 



1. The Cestbai, Porch. j 

2. The Two NoaTUEnN Porches. | 

3. The Two Sootuebn Porches. ) 

4. The Northehn Portico. 

5. The Southern Portico. liffore resloralion. 

6. The West Prott, is Perspective. Seenfron 

7. The West Front, in Perspectfte. Seen froi 

8. The Sooth Side. Before resloration. 

9. Detah, of Cesthai. Ahchitolt. 

10. The Cross op the Merchants of Venice. 



This last photograph ia not of St. Mark's, but is of the in- 
scription which I discovered, in 1877, on the Church of St. 
Jtuiies of the Rialto. It is of the !)th or 10th century (accord- 
ing to the best antiquarians of Venice), and ia given in tliia 
series, first, to confirm the closing paragraph in iny notes on 
the Prout drawings in Bond Street ; ' and secondly, to show 

' Tha reference is to the alosiag paragraph of the Preface to tlie 
Notes, which tnna an follows: "Alhana, obBerse, of the Agora, or 
Hurket Pt^a. And SL Jnmea of the Deep Stream or Market lUrer. 
The Angels of Honest Sale and Honest Porterage ; such haneet porterage 
lieing the grandeur of tlie Grand Canal, aud of all other caoals, riven, 
sounds, and seas that ever moved in wavering morris under the night 
Aud Ihe eternally electriu light of the embankment of that Rialto etreom 
was shed upon it by the Cross— kuav yaw that for certain, you dwellers 
by high -embanked and Bteomer-hurdened Thames. And learn from 
jour poor wandering painter this lesson— for the sum of the best he had 
to give jou (it is the Alpha of the Laws of true human life)— that no 
cit; is prosperous In the sight of Heaven, nnless the peasant sells in its 
market — adding this lesson of Genlile Bellini's far llie Omega, that uo 
citT is ever righteous in the Sight of Heaven unless the Noble walks iji 
ita street. "-^Notes on Prout and Hunt, p. 44, 
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the perfect preserralion even of the liair-atrokea in letters 
carved iu the Istriau mai-ble used at Venice a thousand years 
ago. The inscription on the cross ia — 

" Sit crnx rerntialua huio lua Chriate loco." 

(Be Thy Cross. O ChriBt, tlie true saCetj of Ihia pl»ee.) 

And on the band beneath — 

" Hoc circa templum sit jus mcrcmitibug squam, 
Poudcra iiec veTgant nee sit conventio praira." 
(Aronnd tbia temple let tlie merolisnts' Iaw be joit. 
Their weights true, nud their oontractB f&ir.) 



The bearing of this inscription on the relations of Antonio to 
Shylock raaj- perhaps not be perceived by a public which now 
— consistently and naturally enough, but ominously — con- 
siders Shylock n victim to the support of the principles of 
legitimate trade, and Antonio a " speculator and sentimental- 
ist." From the series of photographs of St, Mark's itaelt I 
cannot but think even the least attentive observer must i-e- 
ceive one strong impression — that of the singular preservation 
of tlie miuutest details in its sculpture. Observe, this is a 
quite separate question from the BlabUili/ of tlie fabric. In 
our northern cathedrals the stone, for the most part, moulders 
away ; and the restorer usually replaces it by fresh sculpture, 
on the faces of walls of which the mass is perfectly secure. 
Here, at SL Mark's, on the contrary, the only possible pretence 
for restoration has been, and ia, the alleged iusecui-ity of the 
masses of inner wall— the external sculptures remaining in 
faultless perfection, so far as unaffected by direct human 
violence. Both the Greek and Istrian marbles used at Venice 
are absolutely defiant of hypanthral influences, and the edges 
of their delicatest sculpture remain to this day more sharp 
than if tJiey had been cut in steel — for then they would have 
rusted away. It is especially, for example, of this quality that 
I have painted the ornament of the St Jean d'Acre pillars, No. 
107, which the reader may at once compare with the daguer- 
rotype (Na 108) beside it, which are exhibited, with the Prout 
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Bnil Hunt (Irawings, at the Fine Art Society's rooniB.' These 
pillars are known to be not later than the sixth ceuturj', yet 
■wherever external violence has spared their decoration It ia 
sharp Rs a fresh-growing thistie. Throughout the whole facade 
of St. Murk's, the capitals have only here and there by casualty 
lost BO much OS a volute or an acanthus leaf, and whatever re- 
mains ia perfect as on the day it was set in its place, mellowed 
and subtlued only in color by time, but white still, clearly 
white ; and gray, still softly gray ; its porphyry purple as an 
Orleans plum, and the serpentine as green as a greengage. 
Note also, that in this throughout perfect decorated surface 
there ia not a loose joint. The appearances of dislocation, which 
here and there look like yielding of masonry, are merely care- 
lessness in the replacing or resetting of the marble armor at 
the different times when the front has been retouched — in 
several cases quite vdlful freaks of arrangement. The slope 
of the porphjTy shaft, for instance, on the angle at the left of 
my drawing, looks like dilapidation. Were it reoBy so, tlie 
building would be a heap of imins in twenty-four hours. These 
porches sustain no weight above — their pillars carry merely 
an open gallery ; and the inclination of the red marble pilasters 
at the angle ia not yielding at all, hut an originally capricious 
Adjustment of the marble armor. It will be seen that the in- 
vesting marbles between the arch and pilaster are cut to the 
intended inchnation, which brings the latter nearly into con- 
tact with the upper orchivolt ; the appearance of actual con- 
tact being caused by the projection of the dripstone. There 
are, indeed, one or two leaning towei-s in Venice whose founda- 
tions have partly yielded ; but if anything were in danger on 
St Mark's Place, it would be the campanile — thi-ee hundred 
feet high — and not the little shafts and galleries within reach 
— too easy reach — of the gashghter's ladder. And the only 
dilapidations I have myself seen on tliis porch, since I first 
drew it forty-six years ago, have been, first, those caused by 
the insertion of the lamps themselves, and then the breaking 
away of the marble network of the main capital by the habitual 

' Shb tlie Notes on Proul and Hunt, p. 78. 
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clattering of tlie said gasliglitfir's ladder against it. A piece 
of it which I saw bo broken oflf, and made an oration over to 
the passers-by in no leas broken Italian, is in my mineral cabi- 
net at Brantwooi3. 

Before leaving this subject of the inclined angle, let me note 
— usefully, though not to my present purpose — that the en- 
tire beauty of St Mark's campanile depends on thia structure, 
there definitely seen to be one of real snfety. Thia grace aiid 
apparent strength of the whole mass would be destroyed if 
the sides of it were made -vertical. In Gothic towers, the 
same effect is obtained by the retiring of the angle butti'esses, 
without actual inclination of any but the coping lines. 

In the Photograph No. fi the slope of the angles in the 
correspondent portico, as it stood before restoration, is easily 
visible and measurable, the difference being, even on so small 
a scale, full the twentieth of an inch between the breadth at 
base and top, at the angles, while the lines bearing the inner 
arch are perfectly vertical 

There was, indeed, as will be seen at a glance, some dis- 
placement of the pillars dividing the great ivindow above, 
immediately to the right of the portico. But these pillars 
were exactly the part of the south front which carried no 
weight The arch above them is burdened only by its own 
fringes of sculpture r and the pUlars carried only the bit of 
decorated panelling, which is now bent— not outwards, as it 
would have been by pressure, hut inwards. The arch has not 
subsided ; it was always of the same height as the one to the 
right of it (the Byzantine huildei-s throwing their arches al- 
ways in whatever lines they chose) ; nor is there a single 
crack or displacement Jn the sculpture of the investing fringe. 

In No, 3 (to the right hand in the frame) there is dilapida- 
tion and danger enough certainly ; but that is wholly caused 
by the savage and brutal carlessness with which the restored 
parts are joined to the old. The photograph bears deadly 
and perpetual witness against the sj-stem of "making work," 
too well known now among English as well as Italian opera- 
tives ; hut it bears witness, as deadly, against the alleged 
accuracy of the restoration Itself. The ancient dentils are 
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bold, broad, and cut with the free Land, as all good Greek 
work is ; the new onea, little more than half their size, are 
cut with the servile and honible rigidity of the modem 
mecLanic. 

Thia quality is what lA. Meduna, in the passage quoted 
from hia defence of liiniself ' in the Standard, has at once the 
duhiesa and the audacity actually to boast of as " plus exacte " I 

Imagine a Kensington student set to copy a picture by 
Velasquez, and substituting n Nottingham lace pattern, traced 
with absolute esactness, for the painter's sparkle and flow and 
flame, and boasting of his improvements as "plus exacte " / 
That is precisely what the Italian restorer does for his origi- 
nal ; but, alas I he has the inestimable privilege also of 
destroying the original ; as be works, and putting bis stu- 
dent's caricatui-e in its place ! Nor are any words bitter 
or contemptuous enough to dosci-ibe the bestial stupidities 
whidi have thus already replaced the floor of the church, in 
my early days the loveUest iu Italy, and the most sacred. 

In the Photograph No. 7 there is, and thero only, one piece 
of real dilapidation — tbo nodding pinnacle propped on the 
right Those pinnacles stand over the roof gutters, and their 
bracket supports are, of course, liable to diBplacement. if the 
gutters get choked by frost or otherwise neglected, Tlie pin- 
nacle is not ten feet high, and can be replaced and secured as 
easily as tlie eowl on a cbimney-pot. The timbers underneath 
were left there merely to give the wished-for appeai'auce of 
repairs going on. Thpy defaced the church front through the 
whole winter of 1876. I copied the bills stuck on them one 
Sunday, and they are printed in the 78th number of Fors Cla- 
vigera, the first being the announcement of the Reunited 
agencies for information on all matters of commercial enter- 
prise and speculation, and the last the announcement of the loss 
of a cinnamon -colored little bitch, with rather long ears {coll' 
orecchie pi'Atosto liinghe). I waited through the winter to ses 
liow much the Yonetians really cared for the look of their 
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church ; but lodged n formal remonstrance in March with one 
of the more reasonable civic authorities, who presenllj bad 
tbem removed. The remoDstrauce ought, of course, to have 
come trom the clergj-; but they contented themselves ■with 
cutting flower-wreathes on paper to bang over the central door 
at Cliristmtis-time. For the rest, the pretence of rottenness 
in the walls is i-eully too gi'oss to be answered. There are 
hri<A buildings iu Italy by tens of thousands, Roman, Lom- 
bardic, Gothic, on all scales and in all exposures. "Which of 
them has rotted or fallen, but by violence ? Shall the tower 
of Garisenda stand, and the Campanile of Verona, nnd the 
lower of St. Mark's, and, forsooth, this little fifty feet of un- 
weighted wall be rotten and dangerous? 

lluch more I could say, and show ; but the certainty of the 
ruin of poor Bedlamite Venice is in her own evil wiU, and not 
to be averted by any human help or pleading. Her Sabba di'llr 
slreghc has truly come ; and iu her own words (see Fors, letter 
77th) ; " Finnlmente la Piazza di S. Marcoi aar invasu e coin- 
pletamente illuminata dalle Fiamme di Belzebtl. Perch^ il 
Sahha possa riuscire pii^ completo, si raccoinandaa tutti gli 
6pettatoridifiscbiare durante le fiamme come anJme dannate," 

Meantime, in what Saturday pause may be before this 
Witches' Sabbath, if I have, indeed any English friends, let 
them now help me, and my fellow- workers, to get, such casts, 
and colorings, and measurings, as may be of use in time to 
come. I am not used to the begging tone, and will not say 
more than that what is given me will go iu mere daily bread 
to the workers, and that next year, if I live, there shall be 
some exposition of what we have got done, with the best ac- 
count I can render of its parts and piecea Fragmentary 
enough they must be, — poor fallen plumes of the wingeil 
hon's wiuga, — yet I tliink I can plume a true shaft or two ivith 
them yet 

Some copies of the second edition of this circular had printed 
at the top of its last and otherwii*e blank page tlie words, 
" Preaent Stale of fiubKriplioii Lixln ;— ," a printer's error, mis- 
taken by some readers for a piece of dry humor. 
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Subscriptions were eollept<?rt by 5Ir. G. AIIph, oa above in- 
timateil, ami also by Mr. F, W. Piillen, secretary to the Rus- 
kin Society of Manchester, under the authority of the follow- 
ing letter, which was priuteil and distributed by him : " No- 
vember 29, 1879. — Dt^AR JiIr. Pdllen : I am very glad to have 
your moBt satisfactory loiter, and aa gUdly give you authority 
lo receive subscriptions for drawings and sculptures of St. 
Mai'k's. Mr. Bunney's large paiuting of the whole west facade, 
ordered by lae a year and a half iigo, and in steady progi-ess 
ever since, is to be completed tliis spring. It was a £500 
commission for the Guild, but I don't wont to have to pay it 
with Guild capital. 1 have the power of getting casta, also, 
in places where nobody else can, and have now energy enough 
to give directions, but can no more pay for them out of my onn 
pocket Ever gratefully yours, J, R. As a formal authority, 
this had better have my full signature — John Rubkis." In a 
further letter to Manchester on the subject, Mr. Rusktn wrote 
as follows : " It is wholly impossibie for me at present to take 
any part in the defence — at last, though far too late — under- 
taken by the true artist sand scholars of England — of the most 
precious Christian biulding in Europe ; . . . nor is there any 
occasion that I should, if only those who care for me will refer 
to what I have already written, and will accept from me the 
fuU ratification of all that was said by the various speakers, 
all without exception men of the most ncciu-ate judgment and 
true feeling, at ttie meeting held in Oxford. All that I think 
necesaaiy for you lo lay, directly from myself, before the meet- 
ing you are about to hold, is the esplicit statement of two 
facts of which I am more distinctly coguizaut from my long 
residences in Itjily at different periods, and in Venice during 
these last yeai-s than any other pei-son can be — namely, the 
Infidel— (malignantly and scornfully Infidel and anti-religion- 
ist) aim of Italian ' restoration '—and the totality of the de- 
struction it involves, of whatever it touches." So again, in a 
second and despairing letter, he wrote : " You caunot be too 
strongly assured of the total destruction involved, in the res- 
toration of St. Mark's. . . , Then the plague of it all is, What 
can you ilo ? Nothing would be effectual, but the appoints 
nent of a Procurator of St. Mark's, with an enormous salary, 
dependent on the Church's being let alone. What you can 
do by a meeting at Manchester, I have no notion. The only 
really practical thing that I can think of would be sending me 
lots of money to spend in getting all the drawings I can of the 
old thing before it goes. I don't believe we can save it by 
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any protesta" See the Birmingham Daily Mail, Nov. 27, 1879. 
The reader is also referred to " Fors Ch^vigeHi," New Series, 
Letter the Fourth, pp. 289-90. 

The meeting in Oxford alluded to above was held in the 
Sheldonian Theatre on November 15, 1879. Among the prin- 
cipal speakers were the Dean of Christ Church (in the chair). 
Dr. Acland, the Professor of Fine Art (Mr. W. B. Richmond), 
Mr. Street, Mr. William MorriS) and Mr. Bume Jonea 
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[From "TtB tt>»d«r.- Ncrrnibor IS, 1861] 

THE CONFORMATION OF THE ALPS. 

Dekmahic Hill, lOt/i Kor^ember, 1804. 

Mt attention has but now been directed to tLe letters in 
Tour October nuinbera on the eiibject of tlie forma of the 
Alps.' I have, perhnps, some claim to bo heard on this ques- 
tion, having spent, out of a somewhat busy hfe, eleven sum- 
mers and two winters (the winter work being especially useful, 
owing to the definition of inaceeaaible ledges of strata by new- 
fallen snow) in researches among the Alps, directed solely to 
the questions of their external form and its mechanical 
causes ; while I left to other geologists the more disputable 
and difficult problems of relative ages of beds. 

I say "more disputable" because, however complex the 
phases of mechanical action, its general nature admits, among 
the Alps, of no question. The forma of the Alps are quite 
vixibhj owing to the action (how gradual or prolonged cannot 
yet be determined) of elevatory, contractile, and expansive 
forces, followed by that of currents of water at various tem- 
peratures, and of prolonged disintegration — ice having had 
small share in modifying even the higher ridges, and none in 
causing or forming the valleys. 

' The Beader of October 15 conlained an article " On the Contorma- 
tion of the Alps,'' to which in the following issue of the jonmal (Ootober 
3S) Kr Boderick Murchiaon replied in a letter dated "TDrqilH^, Iflth 
October," and entilled "On the Excavatioit of Lake-Baainn in aolid 
rooki by Glaciers," the pomibiUtj of vhich he altogether denied. 
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The reason of the extreme difficulty in tracinff the combi- 
nation o( these several operative causes in any given instance, 
is that the effective and destructive drainage by no means 
follows the leading fiasurea, but tells fearfully on the softer 
rocks, sweeping away inconceivable volumes of these, while 
fissures or faults in the harder rocks of quite primal structural 
importance may be little deepened or widened, often even 
unindicated, by subsequent aqueous action. I bavo, however, 
described at some length tbe commonest structural and sculpt- 
ural phenomena in tbe fourth volume of " Modem Painlera," 
and 1 gave a general sketch of the subject last year in my 
lecture ' at the Royal Institution (fully reported in the Jour- 
iial de Genive of 2d September, 18G3), but I have not yet 
thrown together the mass of material in my possession, be- 
cause our leading chemists are only now on tbe point of ob- 
taining some data for the analysis of the most important of all 
forces — that of the consolitlation and crystallization of the 
metamorphic rocks, causing them to alter their bulk and es- 
ercise irresistible and iiTCgiilar pressures on neighboring or 
incumbent beds. 

But, even on existing data, tbe idea of the excavation of 
valleys by ice has become one of quite ludicrous untenableness. 
At this moment, the principal glacier in Chamouni pours ilselt 
down a elope of twenty degrees or more over a rock two thou- 
sand feet in vertical height ; and just at the bottom of this 
ice-cataract, where a water-cataract o( equal power would have 
excavated an almost fathomless jmdoI, the ice simply accumu- 
lates a heap of stones, on the top of which it rests. 

The lakes of any hill country be in what are the isolated 
lowest (as its summits are the isolated highest) portions of its 
broken siu'face, and ice no more engraves the one than it 
builds the other. But how these hollows were indeed first 

' " On Ihe Forms of the Slrntified Alps at Savov," delivered on Jnnp 
n, 1868. Tlie subject woh Irputed under thre« heads. 1. The materiit] 
of the 8»vo<r Alps. 2. The mode of their formallnn. 3. The laodu 
uf thair But)B>-qiient sculpture. (See tbe report of the lecture iu tlie 
Proceeding* of the Ro^'>l Institution, 1803, vol.. iv., p. 143. It vias also 
printed hy the InMitutiou in a separate fonu, p. 4.} 
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dug, we know as yet no more than bow the Atlantic waa dug ; 
and the hasty expression by geologists of tbeir fancies in such 
matters cannot be too much deprecated, because it deprives 
their science of the respect really dtie to it in the minds of a 
large jxirtion of the public, who know, and can know, nothing 
of its established principles, while they can easily detect ifa 
speculfttira vanity. There is plenty of work for us nil to do, 
withont losing time in speculation ; and when we bavo got 
good sections across the entire chain of the Alps, at intervals 
of twenty miles apart, from Nice to Inuspruch, and exhausts 
ive ina[)a and sections of the lake-basins of Lucerne, Anuecy, 
Como, and Garda, we eball have won the leisure, and may 
assume the right, to try our wits on the formative question. 
J. KnssiM.' 



[Prom " The Rmlct," Nuvamtwl SH, IS61] 

GO^fCBRXI^a GLACIERS. 

Denmark Hill, Xoermher 21. 

I AM obhged to your Scottish correspondent for the courtesy 
with which he expresses himself towards me ; and, as bis 
letter refers to several points still (to my no bttle aiirpriae) in 
dispute among geologists, you will perhaps allow me to 
occupy, in reply, somewhat more of your valuable space than 
I bad intended to ask tor. 

I say " to my no little surprise," because the great princi- 
ples of glacial action have been so clearly stated by their dis- 
coverer, Forbes, and its minor phenomena (though in an 
envious temper, which, by its bittemefls, as a pillar of salt, 
has become the sorrowful monument of the discovery it 

' In reply to this lotter, the Reader of November 10, 18(14, pablisLed 
one from \ Scotlish oorrespondBQt, signed " Tain CaimbBul," tba writer 
of whioh declowd that, wLilst \\a looked on Mr. Riiakln " na a 
tboroughl; rHllable guidu in all tliat relates to the external iupi-cl9 
at tba Alps," he could aot "nocept his leadership in qiitslions of 
political economy or tb« mechanics of glacier mntiao.'' 
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denies) ' so carefully describetl by AgBssiz, that I never 
thought there would be occasion for much talk on the sul>- 
jecfc henceforward. As much as seems now necessary to be 
Boid I will say as briefly as I can. 

"What a river can-ies fast at the bottom of it, a glacier 
carries slowly at the top of it, This is the main distinction 
between their agencies. A piece of rock which, falling into a 
strong torrent, would be perhaps swept down half a mile in 
twenty minutes, dehvering blows on the rocks at the bottom 
audible like distant heavy cannon,* and at last dashed into 
fragments, wliicb in a little while uill be rounded pebbles 
(having done enough damage to everj-thing it has touched in 
its course) — this same rock, I aay, falling on a glacier, hes on 
the top of it, and is thereon canied down, if at fullest speed, at 
the rate of three yards in a week, doing usually damage to 
nothing at all. That is the primal difference between the 
work of water and ice ; these further diSerences, however, 
follow from tliis firet one. 

Though a glacier never rolls its moraine into pebbles, as a 
torrent does its shingle, it torments and teases the said 
moraine verj' sufficiently, and without intermission. It is 
always moving it on, and melting from under it, and one stone 
is always toppling, or tilting, or sliding over another, and one 
company of stones crashing over another, with staggering shift 
of heap behind. Now, leaving out of all account the pulveru- 
lent effect of original precipitation to glacier level from two 
or three thousand feet above, let the reader imagine a mass of 
sharp granite road-metal and paving stones, mixed up with 
boulders of any size he can think of, and with wreck of softer 
rocks {micaceous schists in quantities, usually), the whole, say, 
half a quarter of a mile wide, and of variable thickness, fi-om 



* Even in lower Apennine, 
vertice torrens." ' 



■Dat 1 






' Se« boloir, Forbes: hN real greatness, pp. 182 Kqg., uid the 
tferencea given in the notes tliere. 
» Virgil, ^neid, vii 587. 
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mere skin-deep mock-moraine on mounds of u 
— treacherous, shadow-begotten — to a railroad embankment, 
passenjer-embankmeot, one eternal collapse of unconditional 
ruin, rotten to its heart with froat and thaw (in regions on the 
edge of each), and withering eun and waste of oozing ice ; 
fancy all this heaved and sbovelled, slowly, by a gang of :\ 
thousand Irish laborers, twenty milea downhill. Ton will 
cocjecture there may be some dust developed on the way ? — 
Bome at the hill bottom ? Yet thus you will have but a iliiu 
idea of the daily and final reeults of the movements of glacier 
moraine* — beautiful result in granite and slate duat, delivered 
bv the torrent at last in banks of black and white slime, recov- 
ering itself, far away, into fruitful fields, and level floor for 
human life. 

Now all this is utterly independent of any action whatso- 
ever by the ice on its sustaining rocks. It haa an action ou 
these indeed ; but of this hmited nature as compared with thnt 
of water. A stone at the bottom of a stream, or deep-sea cur- 
rent, necessarily and always presses on the bottom with the 
weight of the column of water above it — plus the excess of its 
own weight above that of a bulk of water equal to its own ; 
but a stone under a glacier may be hitched or suspended in 
the ice itself for long spaces, not touching bottom at alL 
When dropped at lost, the weight of ico may not come upon 
it for years, for that weight is only carried on certain spaces 
of the rock bed ; and in those very spaces the utmost a stoco 
can do is to press on the bottom with the force necessarj' to 
drive the given stone into ice of a given density (usually por- 
ous) : and, with this maximum pressure, to move at the maxi- 
mum rate of about a third of an inch in a quarter of an hour I 
Try to saw a piece of marble through (with edge of iron, not 
of 8op])y ice, for saw, and with sharp flint sand for felspar 
slime), and move your saw at the rate of an inch in three- 
quarters of an hour, and see what lively and progressive work 
you will make of it 1 

I say " a piece of marble ; " but your permanent glacier- 
bottom is rarely so soft — for a glacier, though it acts slowly by 
friction, can act vigorously by dead-weigiit on n soft rock, and 
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(with fall previoualy provi<led for it) can clear masses of llial 
out of the way, to some purpose. There is a notable iiistnnce 
of this in the rock of which your correspondent speaks, under 
the Glacier dea Bojs. His idea, that the glacier is deep above 
and thins out below, is a curioua instance of the misconception 
of glacier nature, from which all that Forbes has done cannot 
yet quite clear the public mind, nor even the geological mind. 
A glacier never, in a large sense, thins out at all as it expires. 
It flows level everywhere for its omi part, and never slopes 
but down a slope, as a rapid in water. Pour out a pot of the 
thickest old white candied, but still fluent, honey you can buy, 
over a heap of stones, arranged as you like, to imitate rocks.' 
Whatever the honey does on a small scale, the glacier does on 
a large ; and you may thus study the glacier phenomena of 
current — though, of course, not those of structure or fissure 
— at your ease. But note this specially ; When the honey is 
at lost at rest, in whatever form it has taken, you will see it 
t«rmiDate3 in tongues with low rounded edges. The possible 
height of these edges, in any fluid, varies as its viscosity ; it is 
some quarter of an inch or so in water on dry ground ; the 
most fluent ice will stand at about a hundred feet. Next, from 
this outer edge of the stagnant honey, delicately skim or thui 
off a little at the top, and see what it will do. It will not 
stand in an inclined plane, but fill Itself up again to a level 
from behind. Glacier ice does exactly the same thing ; and 
this filling in from behind is done so subtly and delicately 
that, every winter, the whole glacier surface rises to replace 
the summer's waste, not with progi-essive wave, as "twice a 
day the Severn fills ; " but with silent, level insurrection, ns of 
ocean-tide, the gray sea-crystal passes by. And all the struct- 
ural phenomena of the ice are modified by this mysterious 
action. 

Your correspondent is also not aware that the Glacier des 
Bois gives a very practical and outspoken proof of its shallow- 
ness opposite the Montanvert. Very often its torrent, under 
wilful touch of Lucinn-sceptre, leaps to the light at the top oE 

' See Deacftliou, vol. 1. p. 
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the rocks instead o( tbeir baae.' Tbiit fiery Arveron, some- 
times, hearing from reconnoitring streamlets of a, nearer way 
down to the valley tJjaa the rounded ice-curve under tlie 
Cbapeau. fiilrly takes bit in teeth, and flings itself out over 
the brow of the rocks, and down a ravine in them, in the 
wildest cataniot of white-thunder-clouds (endless in thun- 
der, and with quiet tragraenta of rainbow for lightning), that 
I have ever blinded myself in the sfcirta of. 

These bare rocks, over which the main river sometimes 
fuUs (and outlying streamlets always) are of firm-grained, 
massively rounded gneiss. Above theni, I have no doubt, 
once extended the upper covering of fibrous and amianthoidol 
schist, which forma the greater part of the south-eastern flank 
of the valley of Chamouni. The scliistose gneiss is continu- 
ous in direction of bed, with the harder gneiss below. But 
the outer portion is soft, the inner hard, and more granitic 
This outer portion the descending glaciers have always 
stripped right off down to the bard gneiss below, and in 
places, as immediately above the Montauvert (and elsewhere 
at the brows of the valley), the beds of schistose gneiss are 
crushed and bent outwards in a mass (I believe) by the weight 
i.if the old glacier, for some fifty feet within tbeir surface. 
This looks like work ; and work of this sort when it bad to be 
ilone, the glaciers were well up to, beainiig down such soft 
masses as a strong man bends a poplar sapling ; but by steady 
push tar more than by friction. You may bend or break your 
sapling with bare hands, but try to rub its bark off with your 
bare hands ! 

When once the ice, mlh strength alwai/s dejrciulettt on prc- 
eriiienl precipice, has cleared such obstacles out of its way, 
and made its bed to its liking, there is an end to its manifest 
and effectively sculptural power. I do not believe the Glacier 
cJes Bois has done more against some of the granite surfaces 



> ball tbe babbling Wfc, 
• ■dlcnceintfaotlllll. 

Tennison, " In Memorinm," . 
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beneatli i(, for these four thouaand years, than the drifts of 
desert sand Lave done on SinaL Be that as it may, its power 
of excavation on a level is proved, as I showed in my last let^ 
t«r, to be zero. Your correspondent thinks the glacier power 
vaniabes towards the extremity ; but as long as the ice exists, 
it has the samo progressive energy, and, indeed, sometimes, 
with the quite terminal nose of it, will plough a piece of 
ground acientiflcally enough ; but it never digs n hole : the 
stream always comes from under it full speed downhill Now, 
whatever the dimensions of a glacier, if it dug a big hole, Uke 
the Lake of Geneva, when it was big, it would dig a little hole 
when it was little — (not that this is oJwar/n safe logic, for a 
little stone will dig in a glacier, and a large one build ; but it 
is safe within general limits) — which it never does, nor can, 
but subsides gladly into any hole prepared for it in a quite 
placid manner, for all its fierce looks. 

I find it difficult to stop, for your correspondent, httle as 
he thinks it, has put me on my own ground. I was yorced to 
write upon Art by an accident (the pubhc abuse of Turner) 
when I was two-ond-lwenty ; but I had written a "Mineralogi- 
cal Dictionary " ns for as C, and invented a shorthand symbol- 
ism for crystalline forms, before I was fourteen : and have 
been at stony work ever since, ns I could find time, silently, 
not caring to speak much till the chemists liad given me more 
help.' For, indeed, I strive, as far ns may be, not to speak 
of anything till I know it ; and in tliat matter of Political 
Economy also (though forced in lite manner to write of that 
by unendurable circumfluent fallacy), I know my ground ; 
and if your present correspondent, or any other, will meet 
me fairly, I will give them uttermost satisfaction upon any 
point (hey doubt. There is free challenge ; and in the knight 
of Snowdoun's vows (looking first carefully to see that the 
i-ock be not a glacier boulder), 



I See Deucalion, vol. i. p. 3 (IntrodoctiDn). 

' FoUowiDg this latter la the same number of the I 
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ESrOLmU VBHaCB ALPINE OBOLOQY. 

LFnXD "Tha Bender,- DKomber 3, ISIM,] 

Demuabk Hill, 29fA Noc. 
I sc&BCCLT know what reply to make, or -whether it is Deces- 
Baty to reply at all, to the letter of Mr. Jukes iu your last 
number. There ia no antagonism between his views ami 
mine, though he eeems heartily to deaii-e thnt there should be, 
and with no conceivable motive but to obtain some appear- 
ance of it suppresses the latter half of the sentence he quotes 
from my letter. ' It ia true that he writes iu willing ignorance 
of the Alps, and I in unwilling ignorance of the Wicklow hills ; 
but the only consequent discrepancy of thought or of impres- 
sion between ua ia, tJiat Mr. Jukes, esamining (by his own ac- 
count) very old hills, which have been all but washed away to 
nothing, naturally, and rightly, attributes their present form, 
or want of form, to their prolonged ablutions, while I, examin- 
ing new and lofty hills, of which, though much haa been car- 
ried avvay, much ia etill left, as naturally and rightly ascribe a 
great i>art of their aspect to the modes of their elevation. 
The Ali>-bred geologist has, however, this advantage, that 
(especially if he happen at spare times to have been interested 
in manual arts) he can hardly overlook the efTeots of denuda- 
tion on a mountain-chain which sustains Venice on the delta 
of one of ita torrents, and Antwerp on that of another ; but 
the English geologist, however practised in the detection and 
measurement of faults filled in by cubes of fiuor, may be par- 
doned for dimly appreciating the structure of a district in 

from tha well-known geologist Mr. Joaepli Baeto Jukes, F.R.B., who, 
writing from "Suily Oak, Birmingham, Nov. 23," described as "Iba 
DrieiuBlor of tha dJBCuseioii." He therefore was do daubt the aullior of 
ihe article ia Ilie Beadtir alluded to above (p. 176, notu). Hr. Jukm 
died in imQ. 

' The foUowing ia (he sentence from Mr. Jukea' letter alluded (a ; 
"Therefore when Mr. Kuskin eays that 'the formii of the Alpa are quite 
riiiblj owing la the action of elevatorj. contractile, and expansive 
forcea,' I would entreat him to liaten to thoxe who have had their vision 
convcled bj the laborioua use of chain and theodolite and protractor 
lor uutuj' toilsome yeus over similar loiioi." 
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wliich a people strong enougL to lay the foundation of Uie 
liberties of Eiuxspe in a single buttle,' was educateLl in u 
fissure of the Lower Clinlk. 

I thiok, however, that, if Mr. Jukes can succeed in allaj-iug 
Ijis feverish thirst for battle, he will wish to withdraw tlie 
fourth paragraph of bis letter," and, as & general formuhv, 
even the scheme which it introduces. That scheme, suffi- 
cientlj- accurate aa an expression of one cycle of geological 
action, contains little more than was known to all leading 
geologists five-antl-twenty years ago, when 1 was working hard 
under Dr. Buckland at Oxford ; ' and it is so curiously un- 
worthy of the present state of geological science, that I believe 
its autlior, in his calmer moments, will not wish to attach his 
name to an attempt at generalization at once so narrow, and so 
audacious. My experience of mountain-form is probably as 
much more extended than his, as my dispositiun to generalize 
respecting it is less;* and, although indeed the apparent 
hmitation of the statement which he half quotes (jjrobahly 
owing to his general love of denudation) from my last letter, 
to the chain of the Alps, was intended only to attach to the 
words " quite Tisibly," yet, had I myself espaiidod that state- 

' Tlielisttleof Sempnch (?;. Seethe letters on TliH Itall&u Qiivstioii, 
at the Ijegiiitiiiig of tlie seoond TOlume. 

■ To the effect that "the form of the ground ia the reguU wholly of 
denudation." For thn " scheme," cOQBiating of tea artioles. ste the note 
% Iwlow. 

' Dr. William Buckland, the geologiGt. and at one time Dean of Wvsl- 
minateT. He died in 18.56. Sue Fura Cl&vigerik, 1HT3, Letter xxxiv. p. 
811. 

• This &rid the foUon-ing sentences allude to parts of tlie ahove men- 
tioned scheme. "The whole question," wrote Mr. Jukes, "depends 
cm the reUtive dates of productiiin of the Hthologjcal composition, the 
potrulogical Etructure, and the form of the eurface. " The U'lieme then 
attempts to sketch " the order of the proceeseD which formed these three 
lhiii(^,'' in ten articles, of which the following are speciallj referred to 
by Mr. Buskin : " 1. The formation of a great seriex of stratified rucks 
on the bed of a sea. . . . Q. The posBihlo intrusion of great musr) 
of granite rook" In more or li-sa fluent state ; and 6. T, 8, B. which dealt 
with altertiBtu eleratioti and depression, of wbioU there might bti '* even 
more thuu one repetitiyli." 
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ineot, I slioulilnot Lave aaauined the existence of a sea, to re- 
lieTe me from the difficulty of accouutiug for the existence of 
a lake ; I sboulil not have assunie<I that all mountaiu-formo- 
tiona of investiture were marine ; nor claimed the poasessiou 
of a great series of atratififJ rocka without inquiring where 
they were to come fixim. I should not have thought " even 
more than one " an adequate espression for the possible num- 
ber of elevations and depressions which may Lave taken place 
fiince the beginning of time ou the mountain- chains of the 
world ; nor thought myself capable of compressing into Ten 
Articles, or even into Tliirtj'-ninc, my conceptions of the 
working of the Power which led forth the little hills like 
lambs, while it rent or established the foundations of the 
earth ; and set their birth-seal on the forehead of each in the 
infinitudes of aspect and of funeliou which range between the 
violet-dyed banks of Thames and Seine, and the vesed Furj-- 
Tower of CotopasL 

Not but that large generalizations are, indeed, possible with 
respect to the diluvial phenomena, among which my antago- 
nist has pursued his — scarcely amphibious?) — investigations. 
The effects of denudation and deposition are nnTaiTing every- 
where, and have been watched with terror and gratitude in all 
agea In physical mythology tliey gave tusk to the Gnere, 
claw to the Gorgons, bull's frontlet to the floods of Aufidua 
and Po. They gave weapons to the wars of Titans against 
Oods, and lifeless seed of life inta the hand of Deucoliou. 
Herodotus " rightly spelled " of them, where the lotus rose 
from the dust of Nile and leaned upon its dew ; Plato rightly 
dreamed of them in his great vision of the disrobing of the 
Acropohs to its naked marble ; the keen eye of Horace, half 
poet's, half farmer's (albeit unaided by theodolite), recognized 
them alike where the risen brooks of Vallombrosii, amidst the 
inoun tain-clamors, tossed tlieir champed shingle to the Eti'u- 
rian sea, and in the uncoveted wealth of the pastures, 

"Quie Lirifl qulHt& 
Mordet squii, taatiturnilE amnla.'' ■ 
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But the inner efructure of the mountain-chains ia as varied ft3 
their auhatftnce ; and to this day, in eome of its mightier de- 
^-elopmenta, so little understood, that my NeptuLiaii opponent 
liimself, in his address delivered at Cambridge in 18C2, speaks 
of an arrangement of strata which it ia difficult to traverse ten 
miles of Alpine limestone without finding an example of, m 
beyond the limits of theoretical imagination.' 

I feel tempted to say more ; hut I have at present little 
time even for useful, rind none for wanton, controversy. 
Whatever information Mi". Jukes can afford me oo these sub- 
jects (and I do not doubt he can afford me much), I am readj' 
to receive, not only without need of his entreaty, but with 
sincere thanks. If he likes to try his powers of sight, " as 
corrected by the luborious use of the protractor," against mine, 
I will in humility abide the issue. But at present the ques- 
tion before the house is, as I understand it, simply whether 
gladei-s escavate lake-hasins or not. That, in spite of measure- 
ment and smrey, here or elsewhere, seems to remain a ques- 
tion. May we answer the first, if answerable ? That del-er- 
rained, I think I might furnish some other grotmda of debate 
in this notable cause of Peebles against Plaiustanca, provided 
that llr. Jukes will not in future think his seniority gives liim 
the right to answer me with disparagement instead of instruc- 
tion, and will bear with the Enghah "student's" weakness 
which induces me, usually, to wish rather to begin by slioot- 
ing my elephant than end by describing it out of my moral 



J. ECSKIN. 

' The address wax dellvared hj Mr. Jnkes as President of the Geolog- 
ical Section of the British Association for the Advauat'meut oC Science, 
which met in 1SU3 at Cambridge. (See the Report of the AsBociation, 
vol. xxiii. p. 54.) 

^ Mr. Jukes' letter hud concluded \ij racommeiiding English geologiits 
to panne their etudies at home, on the ground Ihut " a student, coni- 
menoing to learn oomparatire anatomy, does not think it necessarj to go 
to Africa and kill an elephant." In thafotlOHingnuiDher of the Reader 
iDeo. 10) Mr. Jnkea wrote, in answer to the present letter, that he hod 
not Intended to impi/ any hostility towards Mr. Ruskiu, with whose 
next letter the diBCuasiou ended. 
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[ttaia ■■ The Itindnt.'' December 10. 1864.] 

CONCERNING HTDIiOSTATlCS. 

Norwich, B(A Iketmher. 
Yomt pftgea are not, I preBUme, intended for the dissemina- 
tion of the elements of physical science. Your corresponileiit 
" M. A. C." has a good wit, and, by purchasing any common 
treatise ou the barometer, may discover the propriety of exer- 
cising it on subjects with which he is acquainted. " G. AT " 
deserves more attention, the confusion in his mind between 
increase of pressure and increase of density being a rery com- 
mon one, ' It may be enough to noto for him, and for those 
of your reatlei-s whom his letter may have embarrassed, that 
in any incompressible liquid a body of greater specific gravity 
than the liquid will sink to any depth, because the column 
which it forme, together with the vertical column of the liquid 
above it, always exceeds in total weight the column formed by 
the equal butk of the liquid at ita side, and the vertical column 
of liquid above that. Deep-sea soundings would bo otherwise 
impossible. " G. SI," may find the explanation of the other 
phenomena to which he alludes in any elementary work on 
hydroettttica, and will discover on a httle reflection that the 
Btatement in my laat letter ' is simply true. Expanded, it is 
merely that, when we throw a stone into water, we substitute 
preaaureotstone-Burface for pressure of water-surface through- 

' "K. A. C," nrotti " CanceminK Slaiies," and dealt — or attemplud 
to deal — with ■'ntmoaplierio pressure" in nddition to the pressure oC 
water alluded lo iti Mr. RuskiD's letter of Novomber 2&. Tae letter 
signed " O. M. '' was snlitled '■ Mr. Rafikin onQlaciers;"' see next iiots. 
Both Ivttera appeared in tlie Beader of Decumber 3, 1H04. 

' Sol iu tlie " Insl letter," but in the Inat but one — see ante, p. ITS, 
"A stone at the bottom of ft stream," olo. Thupurtaof " G. M.'s" letter 
ipecUtly Blinded lo by Mr. Raskin are as follows ; 

" It is verj evident that (he nearer the soarce of the glacier, the steeper 
will be the angle at which it advances from above, and the greater its 
power of excavation. . . . Mr, Raskin gets rtd of the rocks and dibru 
ou the under side of the glacier b; supposing that they are pressed be- 
jond the range of action !n the solid body of the ice ; bat there must be 
ilimtt to this, however ooft the matrix." 
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out ihe area of horizontal contact of the atone witb tlie 
groimd, and add the excesa of the etone'Ei weight over that of 
an equal bulk of water. 

It is, however, very difficult for me to understand how any 
person ho totally iguoruiit of every circumstance of glacial 
locality and action, aa "G. M." shows himself to be iii the 
paragraph beginning "It is very evident," could have had the 
coui'^e to write a syllable on the subject I will waste no 
time in reply, but will only assui'e him (with reference to hiu 
aasertion that I " get rid of the rocks," etc.), that I never de- 
sire to get rid of anything but enur, and that I should be the 
last person to desire to get rid of the glacial agency by friction, 
as I was, I believe, the first to reduce to a diagram the prob- 
able stages of its operation on the bases of the higher Alpine 
aiguilles.' 

Permit me to add, in conclusion, that in future I can take 
no notice of any letters to which the wiitera do not think lit 
to attach their names. There can be no need of initials in 
scientific discussion, except to shield incompetence or lioense 
discourte^. J, Bdhsik. 



[Frhd "RaidQ'B Tbeory dI tho Glioisn ot S>ro/,- Umamtlliui, I8T4.] 

JAMES DAVm FORBES: HIS REAL QREATJIfEBS* 

The incidental passage in " Fors," hastily written, on s con- 
temptible issue, does not in the least indicate my sense of the 



i. Part » 



chap. 13, On tlie Scnlptnr 



' .See Modern Painti 
tttinfi, vol. iv. p. 175. 

' In cannection with Ibe qiieBtion of glncier-motion, Mr. Ituskin'a i«Ii- 
mate ot Professor ForbHB aud lija ivnrk U here reprinted from Rendu's 
OUciers of Saro/ (Maomillsn, 1874), pp. 305-307. For a passage on the 
same subject which was reprinted in the Qliicjers of Savoj, in addi- 
tion to the new matter republiah^d here, and for a atalemeQt of the 
oourse of glacier-science, and the relation of Forbes to Af^aasii, the reader 
is referred to Fora Clavigera, 1873, Letter jtxiiv. pp. 90-94. Tlie •' inci- 
dental passage" oonaista of n review of Professor Tyndall's " Forms of 
Water" (Loadoa, 1873), aud the "contemptible issue " was that of his 
poaition and Forbes' amongst geological discoverers. 
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real positioQ of JBines Forbes among the men of bis day. I 
have asked Ha sou's ' permission to aJd a few words espreBBive 
of my deei>er feelings. 

For indeed it seems to me that oU these questions aa to 
priority of ideas or observatious are beneath debate among 
nnble peraous. "What a man like Forbes first noticed, or de- 
monstrated, is of no real moment to his memory. What he 
was. and how he taught, is of consummate moment. The 
aetuality of his personal power, the sincerity and wisdom of 
his constant teaching, need no applause from the love they 
justlygained, and can sustain no diminution from hostihty ; for 
their proper honor is in their usefulness. To a man of no essen- 
tial power, the accident of a discovery is apotheosis ; to him, 
the former knowledge of all the sages of earth is as though it 
were not ; he calls tlie ants of his own generation round him, 
to obsen-e how he flourishes in his tiny forceps the grain of 
eond he has imposed upon Pehon. But from all such vindica- 
tion of the claims of Forbes to mere discovery, I, his friend, 
would, for my own part, proudly abstain. I do not in the 
slightest degree care whether he was the first to see this, or 
the first to say that, or how many common persons had seen 
or said as much before. What I rejoice in knowing of him is 
that he had clear eyes and open heart for all things and deeds 
appertaining to his life ; that whatever ho discerned, was dis- 
cerned impai-tjally ; what he said, was said securely ; and that 
in all functions of thought, experiment, or communication, he 
was Bui'e to be eventually right, and serviceable to mankind, 
whether out of the treasury of eternal knowledge he brought 
fortii things new or old. 

This is the essential difference between the work of men of 
true genius and tlie agitation of temporary and popular power, 
Tlie first root of their usefulness is in subjection of their van- 
ity to their purpose. It is not in calibre or range of intellect 
that men vitally differ ; every phase of mental character has 
honorable office ; but the vital difference between the strong 



'Geoijie Forbes, B.A,, ProtesHor of Natural PliilMopliy la the Ander- 
n Unirerstty, Glu^jow, aud editor ut Ths Gtuiiers of Savoy. 
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and the weak — or let me say rather, between the availing and 
valueless intelligence— is in the I'olatioD of the love of self to 
the love of the subject or occupation. Many an Alpine trav- 
eller, many a busy man of science, volubly represent to us 
theii' pleasure in the Alps ; but I scarcely recognize one who 
would not willingly see them all ground down into gravel, on 
condition of liia being tbe first to esbibit a pebble of it at tlie 
Royal Institution. Whereas it may be felt in any single page 
of Forbes' writing, or De Saussure's, that they love crag and 
glacier for their own sake's sake ; that they question tlteir 
secrets in reverent and solemn thirst : not at all that tliey may 
communicate them at breakfast to the readers of the Daily 
Newn — and that, altliough there were no news, no institutions, 
no leading ai-ticles, no medals, no money, and no mob, in the 
world, these men would still labor, and be glad, though all 
their knowledge was to rest with them at last in the silence 
of the snows, or only to be taught to peasant children sitting 
in the shade of pines. 

And whatever Forbes did or spoke during his noble life 
was in this manner patiently and permanently true. The [ins- 
sage of his lectures in which he shows the folly of Macaulay's 
assertion that " The giants of one generation ore the pigmies 
of the nest," ' beautiful in itself, is more interesting yet in 
the indication it gives of the general grasp and melodious tone 
of Forbes" re\xrenl intellect, as opposed to the discordant inso- 



I Thlji saying of MftcsuUj'a occurred in an nddresa wliioli, as M.P. for 
tliAt city, he deiirered at the opening of tlie Edinburgh Piuloso]ihiDal 
Institation, In 1346 (Nov. 4). Forbue' criticiem of it and at tL« n-holo 
address msj be found in a lectortt introduotorj to a course on Naloral 
Philosophy, delivered before t!ie Univereity ol Edinburgh (Nov. I and 
3, lH4ti), Biid entitlEid " Tho Dongisr of Superficial knowli^dge : " under 
wbiuh title it iroe afterwards printed, togetlier with a newspaper report 
ol Macanlay's address (Loudon and Edinburgh, 1840). In the vdltion 
of HacBulay's speeches rerised by himself, the sentenoe in question is 
omitted, though others of a like natore, such as " The profundity of one 
age ie the shallowness of the next," are retained, and the whole ail- 
ment of the address remaius the some. (See Mncaulay's Woiks, 8 voL 
ed., Longmans, 11*66. VoL viii. p. 880, The Literature of Great Briton. ) 
For a second mention of this saying by Mr. Ruskiu, see also *' Bemarks 
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lence of modernism. His mind grew and took color like aii 
Alpine flower, rooted on rock, and perennial in flower ; while 
Macaulay's swelled like a puff-ball iu an unwholesome pasture, 
and projected itself far round in deleterious dust 

I had intended saying a few words more touching tlie dif- 
ference in temper, and probity of heart, between Forbes and 
Agassiz, as manifested in the documents now ' laid before the 
public. And as far as my own feelings are concerned, the 
death of Agassiz ' would not have caused my withholding a 
word. For in all utterance of blame or praise, I have striven 
always to be kind to the living — just to the dead. But in 
deference to the wish of the sou of Forbes, I keep silence: I 
willingly leave sentence to Le pronounced by time, above their 
two graves. John Ruskin. 



mddreffled to Ihe Msmfield Art Night Claaa," 18T3, now reprinted In A 
Joy for Ever (Ruakin's Works, vol. ix, p. 201). 

The following are porta of the pnssnga (extending over HOme pAgea) In 
Forbes' leotDrc alluded to hj Mr. Ruskin : 

'- Hot- false, then, 08 well us arrogant, ie tlie Belf-gratuUtion of tliose, 
who, foi^tful of the Btruggies and painful efforts by which knowledge 
is increased, would place tliHmselves, \iy virtue of their borrowed ac 
qairementB, in the Mrae elevated position with their great teachers — 
uaj, who, perceiving the dimness of Uglit and the feebleness of graep, 
with which, often at Itrst, great truths have been perceived and held, 
find food lor pride in the superior olearness of their vision and tenacitj 
of Iheir apprehension I '' Then, after quoting some words from Dr. 
Whewell's Pliiloaophy of the Inductive Sciences, vol. il. p. QSS, and 
alter some further remarks, tlie lecturer thua continued: "The activity 
of mind, the earneatness. the struggle after truth, the hop<>le5s perplexity 
breaking up gradually into the fulness of perfect apprehension, — the 
dread of error, the victory over the imagination in discarding hypoth- 
eses, the aense of weakness and homiilty arising from repeated dlrap- 
poinliuents, the yearnings after a fuller revelation, and the sure couviotion 
which attends the final advent of knowledge sought amidst difficulties 
and disappointmen Is,— these are the lessons and tlie rewards of the dis- 
coverers who first put truth witliin our reach, but of which we who 
receive it nt second-hand can form but a faint and lifeless conception." 
(See pp. 30-41 of The Danger of Superficial Knowledge.) 

' In the edition of Reudu's Glaciers of Bavoy already alluded to, 

■Forbes died Deo. SI, lliOti ; Agassiz in Ilj73; sad De Sausaure in 



IMS. 
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The following letters,' oue from Forbes to myself, written 
tea years ago, and tlie other from one of his pupils, received 
by me a few weeks mnce, muut, however, take their ilue place 
among' the other evidence on which such judgment is to be 
giTem J. fi. 



n.— MISCELLANEOTJa 



[IVon ** The Artist and ■ 



3. V. KlppinKClle). Pebrniitj-, 



.p. ai+jno.] 

REFLECTIONS IN WATER.' 

To the Editor of " JVie AHut tiitd A'miteiiT't Migajdne." 

Sir : The phenomena of light and shade, rendered to the eye 
by the surface or substance of water, are so intricate and so 
multitudinous, that had I wished fully to investigiite, or even 
fully to state them, a volume instead of a page would have been 



' The letter from Forbes to Mr. Ruakin (dated December S, 1884) vu 
preEimiably elicited by llie ollumoDa to Furbes in Mr. Buskin's letter 
to the Header of ?Jovember 26, 1874 |Bee aate. pp. lTl-176). "Ad- 
vancing yearn and permanent); depressed state of bealtU," ran the let- 
ter, " have takeu the edge off Ihu bitterneaa which the injustice I have 
esperinnced caused me during many Tears, But . . . the old lire re- 
vives nilliiu me when I see any oue willing and courageous, like yon, 
to remember an old friend, and to show that you do so." Tlie second 
letter speaks of the writer's " boyiah enthiudasin " for Agassis, an expres- 
sion to which Mr. Ruskiii appends this uote : " TTie iliilie» ait miii*. I 
thiuk this iuciduntsl and naive proof of the way in which Forbes had 
apokeii of AgBesiz to bis class, of the greatest value and beautiful iuler- 
est.— J. B." 

' In the first edition of Modem Painters {vol. i. p. S30) it was staled 
that "the horizontal lines cast by clouds upon the sea are not shadows, 
bat refleotiouB ;" and that " on clear water near the eye there can never 
be even the appearance of shadow." This statement being questioned 
in a letter to the Art Union Journal (November, 1843), and that letter 
being itself criticised in a review of Modern Pinters in the Artist and 
Amateur's Magazine, p. 36S (December. 1843), there appeared in the 
last-named periodical two letters upon the subject, of which one was 
from J. H. Maw. the correspondent of the Art Union, and the other — 
that reprinted here— a reply from "The Anllior of Modern Paiuiers." 
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Required for the task. In the poragrftpba ' which I devoted to 
&G subject I expressed, as briefly its possible, the laws which 
are of most geueitil applicatiou — with which oi-tists are indeed 
BO luuTei-sallj famihar, that I conceived it altogether unneces- 
sary to prove or support them : but since I have expressed them 
in as few words as possible, I cannot afford to have any of those 
words missed or disregarded ; and therefore when I say that 
on clear water, near the eye, there is no shadow, I must not be 
understood to mean that on muddy water, /'ir from the eye 
there is no shadow. As, however, your correspondent appeai-s 
to deny my position in toto, and as many persons, on their first 
glance at the subject, might be inclined to do the same, you will 
perhaps excuse me for occupying a page or two with a more 
explicit statement, both of facts and principles, than my limits 
admitted in the "Modem Pointers." 

First, for the experimental proof of my assertion that " on 
'(Hear water, near the eye, thei-e is no shadow." Youi' corre- 

indent's trial with the tub is somewhat ciuobrousand incon- 
venient ; ' a fai- more simple experiment will settle the matter. 
Fill a tumbler with water; throw into it a narrow strip of white 
paper ; put the tumbler uito suEshine ; dip your finger inta 
the water between the paper and the aun, so as to throw a 
shadow across the paper and on the water. The shadow will 
of coui-se be distinct on the paper, but on the water absolutely 
and totally Invisible. 



Kip* 
nuuuic 



The panageB iii Modern Puinters referred lo in Ibia letter were con- 

^erably altered and eiilargHd in \Uet editioiia of the work, and the 

words qaoted aru not to be found in it oa tlnoitly revisud. Tlia 

ris, however, referrud lo vol, i, part ii.,§T., chap, i., " Of Water 

painted by the Ancients," in whatever edition of the book he may 

with or poEseaa. 
See the Artist and Amatuur'a Uagasine, p. 311), where the author of 
thd letter, to which this ia a reply, adduced in support oF his views the 
tnllowing experiment, via. : lo put a tub filled with clear water in the 
Bunlight, and th'>n taking an opaque screen with a hole out in it, to 
place the same in suob a posilion as to intercept the light f&lling upon 
the tab. Then, he argued, cover the hole over, and the tub will be in 
sbadow ; nnoover it again, and a patch of light will faU on tL>- water, 
(roving that water ia not" insusceptible of light as well as shadow." 
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Tills eimple trial o( tbe fact, suil your explanation of the 
principle given in your ninth number, ' are Bufficient proof and 
explanation of my assertion ; and if your correspondent re^ 
quires authority as well as ocular demonstration, he has only 
to ask Stanfield or Copley Fielding, or any other good painter 
(it sea ; the latter, indeed, was the person who first pointed 
out the fact to me when a boy. What tbeu, it remains to Ije 
determined, are those lights and shades on tlie sea, wliich, for 
the sake of clearness, and because they api>eaj' such to the or- 
dinary obsei-ver, I have spoken of as "hoiizontal lines," and 
which have every appearance of being cast by the clouds like 
real shadows? 1 imagined that I had been sufficiently esphcit 
on this subject both at pages 330 and 363 ; ' but your corre- 
spondent appeal's to have confused himself by inaccurately re- 
ceiving the term shadow ua if it meant darkness of any kind ; 
whereas uiy second sentence — " every dartnass on water is re- 
flection, not shadow " — might have shown him that I used it 
in its pai'ticular sense, as meaning the absence of j>osiiivf light 
on a visible surface. Thus, in endeavoring to support his as- 
sertion that the shadows on the sea are as distinct as on a 
grass fieltl, he says that they are so by contrast with the "light 
re/lecled from its polished surface ; " thiuj showing at once that 
be has b^n speaking and thinking all along, not of shadow, 
but of the absence of reflected Hght — an absence which is no 
more shadow than the absence of the Image of a piece of white 
paper in a mirror is shadow on the miri-or. 

The quesUoii, therefore, is one of terms rather than of 
things ; and before proceeding it will be necessary for me to 
make your correspondent understand thoroughly what is meant 
by the t«rm shadow as opposed to that of reflection. 

Let us stand on the sea-shore on a cloudless night, with a 
full moon over the sea, and a swell on the water. Of course a 
long hne of splendor will be seen on the waves under the 



'In the review of Modern Painters mentioned above. 

'Of tiie firet edition of the first volume of Modem Painters. The 
die of the book faiid couBoquetitly the paging) wna atterwardii olterMl to 
suit the engravingB cantaiued in thu lust three volumes. 
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dSll^ tiom the horizon to our very feet But are 
tnms between Uie moon and ue actualli/ more illumi- 
'nateil than any other port of the sea ? Not one nhit. Tho 
whole surface of the sea is under the same full light, but the 
waves between the moon and us are the only ones which are 
in a position to reflect thitt hght to our eyes. The seaon both 
Bides of that path of light is in perfect darkness — almost black. 
But is it ao from shadow ? Not so, for there is notliing to in- 
tercept the moonhght from it : it is so from position, because 
it cannot reflect any of the rays which fall on it to our eyes, 
but reflects instead the dork vault of the niglit sky. Both the 
darknesH and the light on it, therefore — and they are as vio- 
lently contrasted as may well be — are nothing but reflections, 
the whole surface of the water being under one blaze of moon- 
light, entirely unshaded by any intervening object \yhat8o- 

Now, then, we can undei-stand the cause of the chiai'o-scuro 
of the eea by dayhght with lateral sun. Where the sunlight 
reaches the water, every ripple, wave, or swell reflects to the 
eye from some of its planes either the image of the sun or 
Bome portion of the neighboring bright sky. Where the cloud 
interposes between the sun and sea, all these luminous reflec- 
tions are preventeil, and the raised planes of the waves reflect 
only the dark under-surface of the cloud ; and hence, by the 
multiplication of the images, spaces of light and shade are 
produced, which lie on the sea precisely in the position of 
real or positive lights and sliadows — corresponding to the 
outhnes of the clouds — laterally cast, and therefoi-o seen in 
addition to, and at the same time with, the ordiuaiy or direct 
reflection, vigorously contrasted, the Hghts being often a blaze 
of gold, and the shadows a dark leaden gray ; and yet, I re- 
peat, they are no more real lights, or real shadows, on the sea, 
Ihan the image of a black coat is a shadow on a mirror, or the 
image of white paper a light upon it. 

' It mnj be worth noting that tlie optical delusion above eicplalned is 
descriliHd iit aoiiiH length by Mr, Herbert Spencer (The Study of Sociol- 
ogy, p. 191, London, 1874) u one of tho commonest iuntaiioes of popu- 
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Are there, then, no shadows whaLsoever upon the sea? 
Not ao. My asaertioa Ib simpl; that there are none on clear 
water near the eye. I shall briefly state a few of the circum- 
stances which give rise to reul shadow in distant effect, 

I Any admixture of opacjue coloring matter, as of mud, 
chalk, or powdered granite renders water capable of distinct 
shadow, which \a cast on the earthly and solid particles sus- 
pended in the liquid. None of the seas on our eouth-eastem 
coast are so clear as to be absolutely incapable of shade ; and 
the faint tint, though scarcely perceptible to a near observer,* 
is sufficiently manifest when seen iu large extent from a dis- 
tance, especially when contrasted, oa your correspondent says, 
with reflected lights. This was one reason for my introduc- 
ing tlie words—" near the eye," 

There is, however, a peculiarity iu the appearances of such 
shadows which requires especial notice. Il is not merely the 
transparency of water, but its polished surface, and consequent 
reflective power, which render it incapable of shadow, A per- 
fectly opaque bod}-, it its power of reflection be perfect, re- 
ceives no shadow (this I shall presently prove) ; and therefore, 
in any lustrous body, the iucapabiUty of shadow is in pro|>or- 
tion to the power of reflection. Now the power of reflection 
in water varies with the angle of the Impinging ray, being of 
course greatest when that angle is least : and thus, when we 
look along the water at a low angle, its power of reflection 
maintains its incapability of shadow to a considerable extent, 
in spite of ita containing suspended opaque matter ; whereas, 
when we look doum a.\K>n wat«r from a height, as we then 
receive from it only rays which have fallen on it at a large 
angle, a great number of those rays ore unreflecied from the 
surface, but penetrate beneath the surface, and ai-e tlien re- 
flected f from the suspended opaque matter : thus rendering 



* Of course, if water be perfectly foul, hke that of the Rhine 
or Arve, it receives a shadow nearly as well as mud. Yet the 
succeeding observations on ita reflective power are applicable 
to it, even in this state. 

t It must always be remembered that there are two kinds of 
reflection, — one from polished bodies, giving back niya of light 
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abadows clearly visible wliich, at n Bniall angle, would have 
been altogether unperceived. 

n. But it is riot merely the presence of opaque matter 
which i-enJera shadows visible on the sea seen from a height 
The eye, when elevated above the water, receives rays reflected 
from UiB bottom, of which, when near tho water, it is insensi- 
ble. I have seen the bottom at seven fathoms, so that I couhl 
count its pebbles, from the clifls of the Cornish coast ; and the 
broad effect of the light and shade of the bottom is discernible 
at enormous depths. Li fact, it is difBcult to say at what 
depth the rays returned from tlie bottom become absolutely 
ineffective — perhaps not until we get fairly out into blue 
water. Hence, with a. white or sandy shore, shadows forcible 
enough to aflford conspicuous variety of color may be seen 
from a height of two or three hundred feet. 



unaltered ; the other from unpolished bodies, giving back rays 
of light altered. By the one reflection we see the images of 
other objects on the surface of the i-eflecting object ; by the 
other we are made aware of that surface itself. The difference 
between these two kinds of reflection has not been well worked 
by writers on optica ; but the great distinction between them 
is, that the rough body reflects most i-ays when the angle at 
which the rays impinge is largest, and the polished body when 
the angle is smallest It is the reflection from polished bodies 
exclusively which I usually indicate by the term ; and that 
from rough bodies I commonly distinguish as " positive light ;" 
but as I have here used the term in its genend sense, the ex- 
planation of the distinction becomes uecessaiy. All light and 
shade on matter is caused by reflection of some kind ; and the 
distinction made throughout this paper between reflected and 
positive light, and Iwtween real and pseudo shadow, is nothing 
more than the distinction between two kinds of reflection. 

I l>elieve some of Bonguer's ' experiments have been ren- 
dered inaccurate — not in their general result, nor in Tatio of 
quantities, but in the quantities themselves— by the difficulty 
of distinguishing between the two kind of reflected rays. 




> Pierre Bougner. author of, ktnoogst other works, the Tr»!t£ 
d'Opliqae eot la Grndatioa do tm Lumi^ro. He wu bom in 16D8. uid 
died in 1758. 
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HL The actual color of the sea itself is an important causa 
of ahadow in distant effect. Of the ultimate causes of local 
coloi- in water I am not aahamed to confess my total ignorance, 
for I believe Sir David Brewster liimself has not elucidated 
tbem. Every river in Switzerland lias a different hue. The 
lake of Geneva, commonly blue, appears, iinder a fresli breeze, 
striped with blue and bright red ; and the hues of coast-sen 
are as various as those of a dolphin ; but, whatever be the 
cause of their variety, their intensity ia, of course, dependent 
on the presence of sunlight. The sea iiuder shade is common- 
ly of a cold gray hue ; in the sunlight it is susceptible of vivid 
and eiquisite coloring : and thus the forms of clouds are 
traced on its surface, not by light and shade, but by variation 
of i:o\qt by grays opposed to greens, blues to rose-tints, etc. 
All such phenomena are chiefly visible from a height and a 
distance ; and thus furnished me with additional reasons for 
inti'oducing the words— "near the eye." 

IV. Local color ia, however, the cause of one beautiful kind 
of cbiaro-seuro, visible when we we close to the water — 
shadows cast, not on the waves, but through them, as through 
misty air. When a wave is raised so as to let the sun-light 
through a portion of its body, the contrast of the transparent 
chrysoprase green of the illuminated parts with the darkness 
of the shadowed is exquisitely beautiful 

Hitherto, however, I have been speaking chiefly of the 
transparenci/ of water as the source of its incapability of 
shadow. I have still to demonstrate the effect of its polished 
surface. 

Let your correspondent pour an ounce or two of quicksilver 
into a Sat white saucer, and, throwing a atrip of whito paper 
into the middle of the mercury, as before into the water, inter- 
pose an upright bit of stick between it and the sun : he will 
then have tlie pleasure of seeing the shadow of the stick 
sharply defined on the paper and the edge of the saucer, while 
on the intermediate portion of mercury it will be totally invisi- 
ble.* Mercury is a perfectly opaque body, and its incapability 
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of shfldow is entirely owing to the perfection of its poliahetl 
Burface. Thus, then, whether water l>e cousidereJ as trniis- 
pareut or refleutive (and according to its position it is one or the 
other, or partially both — ^for in the exact degree that it is the 
one, it is not ihe other), it is equally incapable of Bbadow. But 
m on distant water, bo aluo on near water, when broken, pseudo 
Bhadoft's take place, which are in reality nothing more than 
the aggregates of reflections. In the iUuminated space of the 
wave, from every pliuie turned towards the suu tliei-e flashes 
an image of the sun ; iu the mi-illmuiQated space there ia seen 
on every such plane only the doi'k image of the interposed 
body. Every wreath of the foam, every jet of the spray, re- 
flects in the sunlight a thousand diminished suns, and refracts 
their rays Into a thousand colors ; while in the shadowed parts 
the same broken parts of the wave appear only in dead, cold 
white ; and thus pseudo shadows are caused, occupying the 
position of real shadows, defined in portions of their edge with 
equal ahai-pness: and yet, I repeat, they are no more real 
shadows than the image of a piece of blauk cloth ia a shadow 

But your correspondent will say, " What does it matter to 
me, or to the artist, whether they are shadows or not? They 
are darkness, and they supply the place of shadows, and that 
it is all I contend for." Not so. They do not supply the 
place of shadows ; they are divided from them by this brood 
distinction, that while shadow causes uniform deepening of 
the ground-tint in the objects which it affects, these pseudo 
ahadowB are merely portions of that ground-tuit itself undeep- 
ened, but cut out and rendered conspicuous by flashes of light 
irregularly disposed around it The ground-tint both of shad- 
owed and ill 1 1 mill ed parts is precisely the some — a pure pale 
gray, catching aa Jt moves the hues of the sky and clouds ; 
but on this, in the illumined spaces, there fall touches and 
} of intense reflected light, which are absent in the 
shadow. If, for the sake of illustration, we consider the wave 
as hnng with a certain quantity of lamps, irregularly dis- 
posed, the shape and extent of a shadow on that wave will 
be marked by the lamps being all put out within its in- 
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fluence, while the tint of the water itself is entirely on- 
affected by it. 

The works of Stanfield will supply your correspondent witb 
perfect and admirable illustrations of this principla His 
water-tint is equally clear and luminous whether in sunshine 
or shade ; but the whole lusti-e of the illumined parts is at- 
tained by bright isolated touches of reflected hgbt. 

The works o( Turner ^^•ill aapplj ua with still more striking 
examples, especially in cases where slanting sunbeams are 
cast from a low sun along breakers, when the shadows will be 
found in s state of perpetual transition, now defined for an 
instant on a mass of foam, then lost in an interval of smooth 
water, then coming; through the body of a transparent wave, 
then passing off into the air upon the dust of the spray — sop- 
plying, as they do in nature, exhnustless combinations of ethe- 
real beauly. From Turner's habit of choosing for bis sub- 
jects sea much broken with foam, the shadows in his works 
are more conspicuous than in Stanfield's, and may be studied 
to greater advantage. To the works of these great painters, 
those of Tandevelde may be opposed for instances of the im- 
possible. The black shadows of this latter painter's near 
waves supply us with innumerable and most aiustrative exam- 
ples of everything which sea shadows are not. 

Finally, let me recommend your correspondent, if he wishes 
to obtain jtcrfect knowledge of the effects of shadow on water, 
whether calm or agitated, to go through a systematic exami- 
nation of the works of Turner. He will find f.aenj phenome- 
non of this kind noted in them with the most exquisite fidel- 
ity. The Alnwick Castle, with the shadow of the bridge cast 
on the dull surface of the moat, and mixing with the reflec- 
tion, is the most finished piece of water-painting with which I 
am acquainted. Some of the recent Venices have afforded ex- 
quisite instances of the change of color in water oauaed by 
shadow, the illumined water being transparent and green, 
while in the shade it loses its own color, and takes the blue of 
the sky. 

But I have already. Sir, occupied far too many of your valu- 
able pages, and I must close the subject, although hundreds 
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of points occur to me which I have not yet illustrated.* The 
discussion respecting the Grotto of Capri ia somewhat in'ele- 
Tant, and I ydW not enter upon it, as thousands of laws re- 
spectiug light and color ore there brought into play, in 
addition to the water's incapability of shadow,' But it ia 
somewhat singular that the Newtonian principle, which your 
correspondent enunciates in conclusion, is the wry cau^e of 
the incapability of shn<iow which he disputes. I am not, how- 
ever, writing a treatise on optics, and therefore can at present 
do no more than simply explain what the Newtonian law act- 
ually signifies, since, by your correspondent's enunciation of 
it, '' pellucid substances reflect light only from theii" surfaces," 
an inexperienced reader might be led to conclude that opaque 
bodies reflected hght from something else than their surfaces. 
The law is, that whatever number of i-ays eaenpe reflection 
at the surface of the water, pass through its body without 
further reflection, being therein weakened, but not reflected ; 
but that, where they pass out of the water again, as, for in- 
stance, if there be air-bubbles at the bottom, giving on under- 
Burface to the water, there a number of raya are reflected 
from that under-surface, and do not pass out of the water, but 
return to the eye ; thus causing the bright luminosity of the 
under bubbles. Thus water reflects from both its surfaces — 
it reflects it when paasiug out as well aa when entering ; but 
it reflects none whatever from its own interior mosa. If it 
did, it would be capable of shadow. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 
The AtJTHOH of "Mooekn P.iintebs." 

* Among other points, I have not explained why water, 
though it has no shadow, has a dark aide. The cause of this 
is the Newtouiuu law noticed below, that water weakens the 
niys passing through its ma^ though it reflects none ; and, 
alio, that it reflects rays from both surfaces. 

' Thu revieiT of Modem PainierB had metilionad the GroUu of Capri, 
near Naples, as " a very beautiful illiiatratloll of the gri^.it ijuantitj' of 
light admitted or containvd iu wnler,'' aud. on this Ur. J. H. Maw had 
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[Fmn " The Loadon lti»l«w," Haj IS. I8B1.] 

THE BEFLBCTION OF SAI2fB0WS IN WATER.' 

To the EdiUrr of '■ Tlie Lonilon Reviev\." 

Sir : I do not think there is much difficulty in the rainbow 
business. We cannot see the reflection of the same rauibow 
R which we beLoIil in 

the sky, but we see 
tlie reflection of an- 
other invisible one 
within it. Suppose a 
nncl B, Fig. 1, are two 
ftilling raindi-ops, and 
the spectator is at s, 
and X Y is the water 
- Y aurftiGe. If ii a s be 
Fio. 1. a sun ray giTing, we 

will say, the red i-ay in the visible rainbow, the ray. b c s, 
will give the same red ray. reflected from the water at c. 

It is rather a long busioeBB to examine the lateral angles, 
and I have not time to do it ; but I presume the result would 
be, that if a m b. Fig. 
2, be the visible rain- 
bow, and s Y the water 
horizon, the reflec- 
tion will be the dotted JL ~1 X ^\\ "7 
line c e d, reflecting, 
that is to say, the in- 
visible bow, end; 
thus, the term in at ions 
of the arcs of the vis- 
ible and reflected 
bows do not coincide. ^'^^ •■ 

The interval, m n, depends on the position of the spectator 
with respect to the water surface. The thing can hardly ever 

< The London Rev[ew o( May 4 coiitnini!d B (critique of Ilii> Exhibition 
of the Sooiely of Water-oolora, which included a notice of Hi. Duuoui's 
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be aeen in nature, for if there be rain enough to carry the 
bow to the water surface, that surface will be ruffled by the 
drops, and incapable of reflection. 

Whenever I have seen a rainbow over water (sea, mostly), 
it has stood on it reflectiouless ; but interrupted conditions of 
rain might be imagined which would present reflection on 
near surfaces. 

Always very truly yours. 



[From " The ProoBBdlngi u( Uib Aahmoleao Bodety," M»j 10, IMl.] 

A LANDSLIP NEAR GtAONANO. 

"The Secretary read a letter ' from J. Ruakin, Esq., of 
Christ Church, dated Naples, February 7, 1841, and addressed 
to Dr. Buckland,' giving a description of a recent landsHp 
near that place, which had occasioned a great loss of life : it 
occurred at the village of Giagnono, neur Caste 1-a-mai-e, on 
the 22d of January last. The village is situated on the slope 
of a conical bill of hmeatone, not less thau 14O0 feet in height, 
and composed of thin beds similar to those which form the 
greater part of the range of Sorrento. The hill in question is 
nearly isolated, though foi-ming part of the range, the slope of 
its sides uniform, and inclined at not leas than 40°. Assisted 
by projecting ledges of the beds of i-ock, a soil has accumulated 
on this slope three or four feet in depth, rendering it quite 
Bmooth and uniform. The higher parts are covered in many 
places with brushwood, the lower with vines trellised over old 
mulberry trees. Tliere are slight evidences of recent aqueous 
BCtion on the sides of the hill, a few gulhes descending towh 
~ s east side of the village. After two days of heavy 

1 the Tliamea" (So. .12). In this picture the artlat had 
d a rainboHT rHHeotod in Iha water, the truth of which to uatiira 
II questionud hy some of his critius. Mr. RuBkin's was not the onlj 

If fn Bupport oC the picture's truth. 
' The preiient Ivltitr is the eurlieal iu date of any in IhtiBe volumea. 
' See note Iu p. ITS. 
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rain, on the evening of Januarj' 22, a torrent of water burst 
down on the village to the west of these gullies, and the soil 
accumulated on the side of the hill pave way in a wedge- 
ehaped mass, the highest point being about 600 feet above the 
houses, and slid down, leaying the rocks perfectly bare. It 
buried the nearest group of cottages, and remained heaped up 
in longitudinal layers above them, whilst the wjiter ran in tor- 
rents over the edge towards the plain, sweeping away many 
more houses in its course. To the westward of this point 
another slip took place of smaller dimensions than the first, 
but coming on a more crowded part of the village, over- 
whelmed it completely, occasioning the loss of 116 lives." 



[From ■■ The Athcmeum," YebmMiy 14. 1S67.] 

THE OENTIAHr.' 

Denmabk Hn.t^ FA. 10. 
If your correspondent " Y. L. Y." will take a little trouble 
in inquiring into the history of the gentian, he will find that, 
on is the case with most other flowers, there are many species 
of it. He knows the dark blue gentian {Genliana araulix) 
because it grows, under proper cultivation, aa healthily in 
England aa on the Alps. And he has not seen the pale blue 
gentian (G^.ntiana verna) shajwd like a star, and of the color 
of the sky, because that flower grows unwillingly, if at all, 
except on its native rocks. I consider it, therefore, as specially 
characteristic of Alpine scenery, while its beauty, to my mind, 
far exceeds that of the darker species. 

I have, etc., 

J. RUSBTN, 

' In the Not«B on the Turner Gallery at Marlborough House. 1856 
(p. 33), Mr. Buskin speaks of the "pala ineffable aiure " of the gentian. 
The present letter was written in reply to one signed " T. L. Y." in the 
AtheoKum of February 7, 1657 in which this expression was criticised. 
In a snbfieqnent issue at thesame journal (Februnry 31) Mr. Baskin'i 
querist denied the ignorance imputed to him, and elill questioned the 
propriety of calling the geiitiiu " pale," without at the umu time dis- 
tinguishing the two species. 
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p)ate and place of original publioatlon unknown.] 

ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL BISTORT. 

To Adam White, of Edinburgh. 

It would be pleasing alike to my personal vanity and to the 
instinct of making myself serviceable, which I will fearlessly 
say is as strong in me as vanity, if I could think that any letter 
of mine would be helpful to you in the recommendation of the 
study of natural history, as one of the best elements of early 
as of late education. I believe there is no child so dull or so 
indolent but it may be roused to wholesome exertion by putting 
some practical and personal work on natural history within its 
range of daily occupation ; and, once aroused, few pleasures 
are so innocent, and none so constant I have often been 
unable, through sickness or anxiety, to follow my own art 
work, but I have never found natural history fail me, either 
as a delight or a medicine. But for children it must be curtly 
and wisely taught. We must shoio them things, not tell them 
names. A deal chest of drawers is worth many books to them, 
and a well-guided country walk worth a hundred lectures. 

I heartily wish you, not only for your sake, but for that of 
the young thistle buds of Edinburgh, success in promulgating 
your views and putting them in practice. 

Always believe me faithfully yours, 

J. Buskin. 
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NOTE TO THE SECOND VOLUME. 

The letters relating to Mr. RutkirCe Candidature for the Lord Rectorskip 
of Giaegow Umternty toere puUiahed vihen this txdumetoas almost out of the 
printers' hands. They Jiaoe however been inditded, by Mr. Buskin's wish, 
and wiU be found at the end of this volume, u>heTe a letter to the late Mr. 
W. H, Harrison, which has just been brought to my notice, and two wry 
recent letters on Dramatic Btform^ have, at the cost of some dday, been also 
aidded.^[EiD.'\ 

November 15, 188a 
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Berlin, June 6, ] 
HAVE been thinking of sending a few lines about what I 
have Been of Au&trians and Italians ; but every time I took my 
pen and turned from my own work about clouds and leafage 
to thiuk for a few minutea concerning political clouds and 
thickets, I sank into a state of amazement which reduced m© 
to helpless silence. I wiU try and send you an incoherent line 
to-day ; for the smallest endeavor at coherence will bring me 
into that atmosphere of astonishment again, in which I find 
no expret 

Ton northern Protestant people are always overrating the 
Talue of Protestantism as such. Your poetical clergymen 
make sentimental tours in the Vaudois coimtry, as if there 
were no worthy people in the Alps but the Vaudois. Did the 
enlightened Edinburgh evangehcals never take any interest iu 
flie freedom of the Swiss, nor hear of such people as Wiukel- 



' This uid the liro fallowing letters deal, it will be seen, with *' the 
I lUliaa qiieslioD " in 1859, when thu peace oF Europe iraa diEtarbed b7 
I the combiDed action □( France and Sardinia agidnst AoEtila in the ci 
I ef Italian independence. Of these three lettere the first was writtan 
1 two Aay* after the defeat of the AuetrlauB at Magenta, followed by the 
' Milan of the French, and the second a few days before 
f the Blmilar victory of the French and Sardinian armies at Solferino. 
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ried or Tell ? Not but that there is some chance of Tell diff- 
appearing one of these days uuder acuteat liistoncal iuvesti- 
gatioD. Still he, or somebody else, verily got Switzerland rid 
of much evil, aud mode it capable of much good ; and if you 
examine the influence of the battles of Moi^arten and Sempach 
on Europeau history-, you will find they were good and true 
pieces of God's work. ' Do people suppose tlicy were doiie 
bj- Pi-otestanta ? Switzerland owes all that she is — all that she 
is ever likely to be — to her stout and stern Roman Catholips, 
faithful to their faith to this clay — tliey, and the 'l^rolese, 
about the truest Roman Catholics in Chiistendom and cer- 
tainly among its worthiest people, though they laid your 
Zuingli and a good deal of ranting Protestantism which Zuiu- 
gli in vain tried to make either rational or charitable, dead 
together on the green meadows of C'appel, and though the 
Tyrolese marksmen at this moment are following up their 
rifle practice to good purpose, and with good will, with your 
Vaudois hearts for targets. 

The amazement atmosphere keeps floating witli its edges 
about me, though I writa on as fast as I can in hopes of keep- 
ing out of it. You Scotch, aud we English ! ! to keep up the 
miserable hypocrisy of calling ourselves Proteetautsl And 
here have been two of the most powerful protests (sealed with 
quite as much blood as is usually needed for such documents} 

' Few readers Deed be remiiiili>d of th(> position ol Tell In llie list of 
HwisE patriots [pifv the "acutest hUtoricnl inveetigstiou," vhich pnta 
liim in thu list of lo.vthical persanagHS) iu the early pari of the fonrteenth 
oentarj ; of Arnold von Winkelried who met the heroic death, hy which 
be secured hla country's freedom, at Sempitch in 13841 ; or of TJIHch 
Zningli, the Swiss Proteatiint leader of his time, who fell at Cappel, in 
the war of the Reformed againBt the Romish Cantons, in 1.531. At the 
battle of Morgarten, in 1315, twenty thousand Aitstriana were defeated 
by no more than thirteen hundred Swies. with such valor that the name 
of the victors' canton was thereupon extended to thu whole countrr, 
thenceforth called Switserland. 

It nay be further noted that Arnold of Bempoch is, with Leonidas, 
Curtins, aud Sir Richard Grenville. named amongst the types of " the 
dlrineat of aacri6ce», that of the patriot for bis country " in Mr. Rus- 
kin's PrefMe, Bihliotheca Pastorum, vol. i, p. xuilL 
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that ever were made against Uie Papacy — one in 1848,' and 
one now — twenty thousand men or tiierenbonts lying, at tliia 
time being, in tlio form of torn flesh and shattered bones, 
among tbe rice marahea of the Novarrese, and uot oue jot of 
our precious Protestant blootl gone to the signature. Not so 
much as one noble flush of it, that I can see, on our clay 
cheeks, besmirched, as they ai-e, with sweat and smoke ; but 
alt for gold, and out of chimneys. Of sweat for bread that 
perishes not, or of the old Sinai smoke for honor of God's law, 
and revelation thereof — no drop nor shadow. Not so much 
as a coroner's inquest on tliose dead bodies in the rice fields 
— dead men who must have been murdered by somebody. If 
a drunken man falls in a ditch, you will have your Dogberry 
and Verges talk over him by way of doing justice ; but your 
twenty thousand — not drunken, hut honest, respectable, well- 
meaning, and serviceable men — are made rice manure of, and 
you think it is all right. We FrotestantB indeed I The Italians 
are Protestants, and in a measure the French — nay. even the 
Austriaus (at all events those conical-hatted moimtaineers), 
according to their understanding of the matter. AMiat we are, 
Uoloch or Mammon, or the Protestant devil made up of both, 
I>erhaps knows. 

Do not think I dishke the Austrians. I have great respect 
Bad afiectioQ for them, and I have seen more of them in 
frmflJHi- intercourse than most Englishmen. Oue of my beat 
friends in Venice in the winter of 1849-50 was tlie Artillery 
officer who had directed the fire on the side of Blestre in 1848. 
I have never known a nobler person. Bi-ave, kind, and gay — 
as gentle as a lamb, as plaj'ful as a kitten — knightly in cour- 
tesy and in nil tones of thought — ready at any instant to lay 
down his life for his country or his Emperor. He was by no 
means a rare instance either of gentleness or of virtue among 
the men whom the Libei'al portion of our English press repre- 
aent as only tyrants and barbarians. Radetzky himself was 




le year of the Lombard 
I tald-marBhuI, defeated the iuaitrgi 
Litied in 135tj. 



when Radetzky, the AuHtdan 
CuBtouiiitarVaroaa. Bxdetzkf 
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one of the kindest of men — his habitual espresBion was one of 
overflowing Ixmhommie, or of fatherly regiird for the welfare 
of all around him. All who knew him loved him. In little 
thiugB hia kindness was almost ludicrous. I saw him at Verona 
run out of his own supper-room and return with a plut« of 
soup in his hand, the waiters (his youngest aides-de-camp) not 
serving his lady guests fast enough to please him ; yet they 
were nimble enough, ds I knew in a race with two of them 
among the fire-flies by the Mincio, only the evening before. 
For a long time I regarded the Austriana as the only protec- 
tion of Italy from utter dissolution (such as that which, I see 
to-day, it is reported that the Tuscan army has falleu into, left 
for five weeks to itself), and I should have looked upon them 
as such still, if the Sardinian Government liad not shown itself 
fit to take their place. And tlie moment tliat any Italian 
Government was able to take their place, the Auatrians neces- 
sarily become an obstacle to Italian progress, for all their 
virtues are incomprebensible to the Italians, and useless to 
them. Unselfish individually, the Austrians are nationally 
entirely Belfish, and in this consists, so far as it is tndy alleged 
against them, their barbarism. These men of whom I have 
been speaking would have given, any of them, life and fortune 
unhesitatingly at their Emperor's bidding, but their magna- 
nimity was precisely that of Iho Highlander or the Indian, in- 
cognizant of any principle of action but that of devotion to 
his chief or nation. All abstract grounds of conscience, all 
universal and human hopes, were inconceii*able by them. 
Such men are at present capable of no feeling towards Italy 
but scorn ; their [xiwer was like a bituminous cerecloth wrap- 
ping her corpse — it saved her from the rottenness of revolu- 
tion ; but it must he unwound, if the time has come for her 
resurrection. 

I do not know if that time has come, or can come. Italy's 
true oppression is all her own. Spain ia oppressed by the 
Spaniard, not by the Austrian. Greece needs but to be saved 
from the Greeks. No French Emperor, however migh^ hia 
arm or sound his faith, can give Italy fi'eedom. 
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"A gUt of that wUioh Is not lo bs given 
By all the BESociatu ponera of earth and heaven. " 

But the time ia come at least to bid her be free, if she faea the 
power ol freedom. It ia not England, certainly, who eliould 
forbid her. I believe that is what it will come to, however — 
not so much because we are afraid of Napoleon, as because we 
Kre jealous of him. But of him and us I have Bometldng more 
to say than there is time for to-uight. These good, stupi<], 
kfTectionate, faithful Genuaus, too (grand fellows under arms ; 
I never imagined so magnific'ent a soldiery as 15,000 of them 
which I matle a shift to see, through sand clouds, march past 
the Prince Frederick William ' on Saturday morning last). 
But to hear them fretting and foaming at the French getting 
into Milan !— they having absolutely no other idea on all this 
complicated business than that French are fighting Germans ! 
Wrong or right, why or wherefore, matters not a jot to them. 
French are fighting Germans ^somehow, somewhere, for some 
reason — and beer and Vaterland are in peril, and the English 
in fault, as we are assuredly, but not on that side, for I believe 
it to be quite true which a French friend, high in position, 
■ays in a letter this morning — "If the English had not sympa- 
thized with the Austiiana there would have been no war." By 
way of keeping up the character of incoherence to which I 
have TOwed myself, I may tell you that before that French 
letter came, I received another from a very sagacious Scotch 
friend (belonging, as I suppose most Scotch people do, to the 
class of persona who call themselves " religious"), containing 
this marvellous enunciation of moral principle, to be acted 
upon in difficult cii-cum stances, "Mind your own business." 
It is a serviceable principle enough for men of the world, but 
a suritrising one in the mouth of a person who professes to be 
a Bible obeyer. For, as far as I remember the tone of that 
obsolete book, " our own " is precisely the last business which 

'The Prince Frederick William, now Emperor of Gennany (having 
tacceeded hia brother Frederick William IV. ia January, IHtil), was at 
the dale of this letter Begeut of Pruaalu, luid Couuaauder'iii-Chlef of the 
Pronian forces. 
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it ever tells us to tnind. It tella tia often to mind God's busi- 
ness, ofteo to mind other people's business ; our own, in any 
eager or earnest way, not at alL " Wliat thy hand findeth to 
do." Tea ; but in God's fielda, not ours. One can imnyine 
the wiser fishermen of the Galilean lake objecting to Peter and 
Andrew that they were not minding their businesa, much more 
the commercial friends of Levi speaking with gentle pity of 
him about the receipt of Custom. " A bad man of business 
alwaya — see what has come of it — quite mad at Inst" 

And my astonishing friend went on to soy that tliis was to 
be our principle of action " where the path was not quite clear " 
— as if any path ever uws clear till yon got to the end of it, or 
aaw it a long way off; as if all human possibility of path was 
not amoug cloiids and brambles — often cold, always thorny— 
misty vrith roses occasionally, or dim mth dew, often also with 
shadow of rtenth — misty, more particularly in England just 
now, with shadow of that commercially and otherwise valuable 
smoke before spoken of. 

However, if the path is not to be seen, it may be felt, or at 
least tumbled off, without any particular difficulty. This latter 
course of proceedimg ia ourprobablest, of course. — But I can't 
write any more to-night I am, etc., 

J. RcsKw. 

2fote top. 318. — Tbe lines q noted are from Words worth's "Pocrcs dedi- 
cated to National Independenne and Liberty.'' Part IL. Sonnet i. Tlie 
second linu should rend, " B; all tLu blended poneis of eartli ud 
bBaven.'' 



Tns rVALIAJf QUESTION. 

Berlin, June IS. 
Yon would have had thia second letter sooner, had I not 
lost myself, after despatching the first, in farther conaideration 
of the theory of Non-Iut erven tion, or minding one's own busi- 
ness. What, in logical terms, is the theory ? If one sees a 
costermouger wrioging Ms donkey's tail, is it proper to " inter- 
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r Tene"? and if one sees im Emperor or a System wringing a 
I nation's neck, is it improper to intervene ? Oris the Interven- 
tion ullowabie only in the case of bidea, not of souls? for even 
BO, I think jou might find among modera Italians many quite 
a desei-ving of intervention aa a donkey. Or is interference 
allowable when one person does one wrong to another person, 
but when two persons do two wrongs to two, or three to 
three, or a multitude to a multitude ; and is there any alge- 
braic work on these scjuare and cube roots of morality where- 
in I may find how many coadjutors or commissions any given 
crooked requires to make it straight? Or is it a geographical 
question ; and may one advisably interfere at Berwick but not 
at Haddington ? Or is there any graduated scale of interven- 
tion, practicable according to the longitude ? I see my way 
s clearly, because the illustrations of the theory of Non- 
intervention are aa obscure as its statement. The French are 
ftt present happy and prosperous ; content with their mler 
and themselves ; their trade increasing, and their science and 
art advancing ; their feelings towards other nations becoming 
every day more just. Under which circumstances we Enghsh 
Bon-interventionalists consider it our duty to use every means 
in our power of making the ruler suspected by the nation, and 
the nation unmanageable by the ruler. We call both all 
manner of names : exhaust every term of impertinence and 
every method of disturbance ; and do our best, in indirect 
and underhand ways, to bring about revolution, assassination, 
or any other close of the existing system likely to be satis- 
factory to Royals ' in generaL This is your non-intervention 
when a nation is prosperous. 

On the other hand the Italian nation is unhappy and un- 

I prosperous ; its trade annihilated, its ai-ts and sciences retro- 

I grade, its nerve and moral sense prostrated together ; it is 

capable only of calling to you for help, and you will not help 

The man you have been calling names, with his unruly 

colonels, undertakes to help it, and Christian England, with 

secret hope that, in order to satisfy her spite against the nn- 










letler, p. 219. 
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ruly colonels, tbe French army may be beaten, anil the Papacj 
fully established over the whole of Italy — Cliriatian EuglanJ, 
I say, with this spiteful jealousy for one of her motives, and 
a dim, stupid, short-sighted, sluggish horror of interruption 
of business for the other, takes, declatatively and ostensibly, 
this highly Christian position. " Let who will prospei or 
perish, die or live — let what will be declared or believed — lei 
whatsoever iniquity be done, whatsoever tyranny be triumph- 
ant, how many soever of faithful or fiery soldiery be laid lu 
new embankments of dead bodies along those old embank- 
ments of Mincio and Brenta ; yet will we English, drive our 
looms, cast up our accounts, and bet on the Derby, in peace and 
gladness ; our business is only therewith ; for us there is no 
book of fate, only ledgers and betting-books ; for us there is 
no call to meddle in far-away business. See ye to it. We wash 
our bands of it in that sea-foam of ours ; surely the English 
Channel is better than Abana and Pharpai", or than the silver 
basin which Filate made use of, and our soap is of the best 
almond-cake." 

I hear the Derby was great this year.' I wonder, some- 
times, whether anybody has ever calculated, in England, how 
much taxation the nation pays annually for the maintenance 
of that great national institution. Observe — what I sav of the 
spirit in which the English bear themselves at present, ia 
founded on what I myseU have seen and heard, not on what 
I read in journals. I i-ead them little at home — here I hardly 
see them, I have no doubt that in the Liberal pa^iers one 
might find much mouthing about Uberty, as in the Conserva- 
tive much about order, it being neither hberty nor order which 
is wanted, but Justice. You may have Freedom of all Abomi- 
nation, and Order of all Iniquity — if you look for Forms in- 
stead of Facta. Look for the facts first — the doing of justice 
howsoever and by whatsoever forms or informalities. And 
the forms will come — shapely enough, and sightly enough. 



' " MognificeDt ireather nnd ezcellent sport m&do tlie great people's 
meeting paaa off with great ecliV {Annual Eegister for 1859, p. 73.) 
The raoe was won by Sir J. Hawle^'s Muajid. 
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L aftenrardB. Yet, perhaps, not till long afterwards. Earnest 



I I am for the freedom of Italj, ] 
o come. Even ( 



a hope If 



i from 



Vaudois, whom you 
FresbyteriaDs admire so much, have made as yet no great 
■how of fruit out of their rehgious freedom. I went up from 
Turin to Torre di Lucenia to look at them last year. I have 
seldom slept in a diiiiiei: inn, seldom seen peasants' cottages 
BO ill built, and never yet in my life saw anywhere paths so 
full of nettles. The faces of the people are interesting, and 
their voices sweet, except in howHngs on Sunday evening, 
which they performed to a very disquieting extent in the street 
till about half-past ten, waking me afterwards between twelve 
and one with another " catch," and a dance through the vil- 
lage of the liveliest character. Protestantism is apt sometimes 
to take a gayer character abroad than with us. Geneva has 
an especially disreputable look on Sunday evenings, and at 
Hanover I see the shops are as wide open on Sunday as Sat- 
urday : here, however, in Berlin, they shut up as close as you 
do at Edinburgh. I think tbe thing that annoyed me most at 
Xa Tout, however, was the intense sectarianism of the Protes- 
tant dogs. I can make friends generally, fast enough, with 
«ny canine or feline creature ; hut I could make nothing of 
those evangelical brutes, and there was as much snai-ling and 
yelping that afternoon before I got past tlie farmhouses to the 
Open hill-side, as in any of your Free Church discussions. It 
conti^asted very painfully with tbe behavior of such Roman 
Catholic dogs as I happen to know — St. Bernard's and others— 
vbo make it their business to entertain strangers. But the hill- 
side was worth reaching — ^for though that Lucema valley is 
one of tbe least interesting I ever saw in the Alps, there is a 
craggy ridge on the north of it which commands a notable 
In about an hour and a half's walking you may get up 
to the top of a green, saddle-shaped liill, which separates the 
Lucema valley from that of Angrogna ; if then, turning to 
the left (westward), you take the steepest way you can find up 
the lull, another couple of hom-s will bring you to a cone of 
stones which the shepherds have buttt on the ridge, and there 
jaM. may see all the historical sites of the valley of Angrogna 
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as in a map — and as mucli of Monte Viso and Piedmont aa 
clouds will let you. I wish I could draw j-ou a map of Pied- 
mont as I saw it that aftei^oon. The air was half f ull of white 
I'umulus clouds, IjTUg nearly level about fifteen hundred feet 
under the ridge ; and through every gap of tliem a piece of 
Piedmont with a city or two. Turin, twenty-eiijht milea away 
as the bird flies, shows through one eloud-openiug like a hand- 
ful of golden sand in a pool of blue sea. 

I've no time to write any more to-day, for I've been to 
Charlotte nburg, out of love for Queen Louise.' I can't see n 
good painting of her anywhere, and they show her tomb by 
blue light, like the nun scene in Robert le Diable. A German 
woman's face, if beautiful at all, is exquisitely beautiful ; but 
it depends mainly on the thought fulness of the eyea, and the 
bright hair. It rarely depends much upon the nose, which 
has perhaps a tendency to be^it anything^a little too broad- 
ish and flattish — perhaps one might even say in some cases, 
knobbisL (The Hartz mountains, I see, looking at, them from 
Brunswick, have similar tendencies, less escusably and more 
decidedly.) So when the eyes are closed-^nnd for the soft 
liair one lias only furrowed marble— and tho nose to its 
natural disadvantages adds that of being seen under blue 
light, the general effect is disappointing. 

Frederick the Great's celebrated statue is at the least ten 
yards too high ' from the ground to be of any use ; one sees 



' The mother ol the pretent Emperor, whose treatment b_v Napoleon 
I., and whose own admirahle qualitieB, htirc won for lier tlie tender and 
affectionBte memory of her people. She died In 1810. Her tomh at 
(.'harlottenbarg la the work of the Germau aculplor, Christian Ranch. 

■ The full heielit of this atalue (also the work of Baach) la. inclusive 
of the piideBtal, somewhat over forty-two feet from the ground. One of 
the bas-mlief tablets which flank the pedestal represents the Apotheosis 
of the roonaroh. The visitor to Berlin may reeall Auguat Kiss's bronie 
gronp, representing the combul of an Amazon with a tiger, on the righl 
aide of the Old Muiwum steps ; and Holbeia'a porlrut of George Gyien, 
a merchant of Loudon, is No. S80 in the picture galleries of the Musenm. 
It is described by Mr. Ba?kin in his artiole on Sir Josliua and HolbFiu 
la the Comhitl Mogaiiue of March, 1800, and also in Woruum's Life and 
Works of Holbein, p. 280 tLondou, 1867). 
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but the edges of the cloak lie never wore, the aoles of 
and, in a redundant manner, his horse's tail. Under 
rhich vertically is hia Apotheosis. In which process he sitB 
upon the back of tin eagle, ikud waves a pnlm, with appearance 
of satisfaction to himself, and it is to be hoped no danger of 
any damage to tliree stars in the neighborhood. 

Kiss's Amazon miikes a good grotesque for the side of the 
Uuseum steps ; it was seen to disadvantage in London. The 
interior of the galierj' is very beautiful in many ways ; and 
Holbein's porti'ait of George Gyzen is worth coming all the 
way from England to see only ten minutes. I never saw 80 
noble a piece of work of its kind in my life. 

Believe me etc. 

J. RUSKIN, 



tProm "Th« Bcotamiui," Angosl fl, 1858,] 

THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 

ScBAPTHAUBBir, Augutt 1, 1859. 
LtUer to 1^ Editor (of " The Scotmnan ". ) 

Sib: I have just received the number of the Scotsman 
containing my second letter from Berlin, in which there is 
rather an awkward misprint of "royals" for "rogues," which 
must have puzzled some of your readers, no less than the 
general tone of the letter, wiitten as it was for publication at 
Utother time, and as one of a series begun in another journal 
I am obliged by the admission of the letter into your coU 
nmns : and I should have been glad to continue in those 
columns the series I intended, had not the refusal of this let- 
ter by the IVilness ' shown me the Uabihty to misapprehen- 



' After a orefiil rmd repekted search In the oolumns of the WitneBa, I 
«D Etill unable to certainly enplain tbtmn allusiona. It seems, however, 
) preceding letters hod been sent to the Witntss, which 
printed tlie Srat and refused to print the second. Thu SaotamaQ priuted 
both nnder the titles of Mr. Riiakln on the Italian Question, and Mr. 
Ratkin on Foreign Polilica, whilst it distuiKuished this third letter bj 
the additional heading of Letter to the Editor. It tOAf be ooajectured, 



k. 
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sion under whicli I should be ■writing'. I had thought that, 
seeing for these twenty years I have been more or les3 con- 
versant with Italy and the Italians, a few familiar !ett«r8 written 
to a personal friend, at such times as I could win from my 
own work, might not have been uninteresting' to Scottish 
readers, even though my opinions might occasionnlly differ 
Bhoiply from theirs, or be expressed in such rough way as 
strong opinions must be, when one has no time to polish them 
into more pleasing preseutabihty. The refusal of the letter 
by the H'liHcss showed me that this waa not so ; and as 
have no leisure to talie up the subject methodically, I must 
leave what I have ■written in its present imperfect fonn. It i 
indeed not mainly a question of time, which I would spen< 
gladly, though to handle the subject of the present state ol 
Italy with any completeness would involve a total nbiindc 
ment of other work for some weeks. But I feel too deeply in 
this matter to allow myself to tliink of it continuously. To 
me, the state of the modem political mind, which hau^ the 
alaughtcr of twenty thousand men, and the destiuies of twenty 
myriads of human souls, on the trick that transforms a Minis- 
try, or the chances of an enlarged or diminished interest in 
trade, is something so horrible that I find no utterance where- 
with to characterize it — nor any courage wherewith to face 
the continued thought of it, unless I hiul clear expectation of 
doing good by the effort — expectation which the mere esist- 
euce of the fact forbids. I leave therefore the words I have 
written to such work as they may ; hoping, indeed, nothing 
from any words ; thankful if a few people here and there un- 
stand and sympathize in the feelings with which they were 
written ; and thankful, if none so sympathize, that I am able 



therefore, that the first two letters were reprinted bj the Sootsrasn from 
another paper, and that, in reoeiving the number of the Scotsman con- 
taining the Kecond, Mr. Buskin did not know that it had reprinted the 
first also. Ah to the "fleries begun in another journal," it ia. I Ibink, 
clear that it had not been long continned. aa the letter dated "June IS," 
sent to and refused by it, is spoken of aa the " second letter," so that 
that dated "June Q" must have been llie Siat, as this woa unqnesUoQ- 
ably the Uit of the series. 



^ 
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at least to claim some sbare in the eadncss, tliougli not in tbd 
triumph, of the words of Farinata — 

" Fu' io sol cola, dove soffprto 
Fu per ciasfun di torm via Fiorenza, 
Coloi clie la difese n v\so upetla," ' 

I am, et^, J. BtrgRiN. 



fFrom " TbA LlTBTpodl Alblim,*' November), IfiS^J 

THE FOREIGN POLIOT OP ENGLAND.* 

Zurich, Ocl. 2Stfl, 1868. 
Sm : I beg to acknowledge your favor of the 20th of Octo- 
ber. My health does not now admit of my taking part fre- 
quently in public business ; yet I should have held it a duty to 
accept tlie iuvitaUon of the directors of the Liverpool Institute, 
but that, for the time being, my temper ia at fault, as well as 
my health ; and I am wholly imable to go ou with any of my 
proper work, owing to the horror and shame with which I 
reganl the pohtical position taken, or rather sunk into, by 
England in her foreign rehitions — especially in the afGiirs of 



Farinlllft degli Uberti 
Gblbelline faction, whei 
xl MonUpvrto, near tbe 
exalted bouI, and great 
Sabaequentl}', vrhea it 



Caky's Dante—" Llnferno," x. 11. 90-03. 

Koa a iioblfi FloreatiDe. and the leader o( the 
Ihey oblnined a signal victory nver tlie GubIU 
iver Arbia- MacliJaTelli calls bim "a aim ol 
militarj talents " [Hist, of Florence, Bk. il ). 
proposed tbat, in order to t ' 



ascendencj of tba Gbibelliiie faeliou iu Tuscany, Florenco aliould be 
destroyed, Farinata alone of all the Council (ipposed tlie meaanre, declar- 
ing tbat he bad endured every hardship with no other vie* tlian lba.t 
of being able to pnea his days in his ovrn country. (See Gary's notes Io 
Canto X. ) 

* This letter was written in answer to a request that Mr. Buskin would 
come and preEide at the diBlribiition of prizes atnong the students iu the 
Science and Art Department of tlie Liverpool Institute, on Saturday, 
Oct 81, 18tt3. It was tnbseqnenlly read on the occasion of distribution, 
iu accordance with the wish expressed towards the end of the letter. 



^_ lu accuruuuce wiiu 
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Italy and Poland.' "What these matters have to do with Art 
may not at first bo clear, but I am perhaps moke it so by a 
abort similitude. Suppose I had been engaged by au English 
gentleman to give lectures on Art to his son. Matters at first 
go smoothly, and I am diligent in my definitions of hue and 
color, until, on Sunday morning, at breakfast time, a ticket- 
of-Ieave man takes a fancy to murder a girl in the road leading 
round the lawn, before the house- windows. My patron, hear- 
ing the screams, puts dosvn hia paper, adjusts his spectacles, 
slowly apprehends what is going on, and rings the bell for his 
smallest footman. " John, take my card and compUmenta to 
that gentleman outside the hedge, and tell him that his pro- 
ceedings are abnormal, and, I may add, to me personnlly^ — 
oEfensive. Had that road passed through my property, I 
should have felt it my duty to interfere." John takes the 
cord, and returns with it ; the ticket-of-leave man finishes \ni 
work at his leisure ; but, the screams ceasing as he fills the 
girl's mouth with clay, the English gentleman returns to his 
muffins, and congratulates himself on having " kept out of that 
mess." Presently afterwards he sends for me to know if I 
shall be ready to lecture on Monday. I am somewhat nervous, 
and answer — I fear mdely — " Sir, your son is a good lad ; I 
hope he will grow to be a man— but, for the present, I cannot 
teach him anything. I should like, indeed, to teach yati 
something, but have no words for the lesson." "WTiich indeed 
I have not. If I aiy any words on such matters, people ask 
me, "Would I have the countiy go to war? do I know how 
dreadful n thing war is?" Yes, truly, I know it. I like war 
as ill OS most people — so ill, that I would not qjend twenty 
millions a year in making machines for it, neither my hohdays 
and pocket money in playing at it ; yet I would have the 
country go to war, with haste, in a good quarrel ; and, which 
is perhaps eccentric in me, rather in another's quarrel than 
in her own. We say of ourselves complacently tliat we will 



' See the preceding and the fotloirliig letter. Thia one was, it will 
be seen, writtua in tlie year of Ihe lost great Htraggla of Poluid ngKiost 
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not go to war for mi idea ; but tlie phrase interpreted nieans 
only, that we will go to war for a hole of goods, but not for 
justice nor for mercy ; and I would ask you to fuvor me so far 
A3 to read this letter to the students at your meeting, aud say 
to them that I heartly wish them well ; but for the present I 
am too sad to bo of any serrico to them ; that our wars in 
China and Japan ' are not likely to furnish good subjects for 
historical pictures ; that " ideas " happen, unfortunately, to 
be, in Art, the principal things, and that a. country which will 
not fight for its ideas is not hhely to have anything worth 
painting. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, your faithful servant, 

^J. HUSHIS. 
The Secretary of llie Liverpool Inatitule. 
; 



[Fmrn "ThE UomlDg Puit,~ Jul; T, 1M4.| 

THE POSITION OF DENMAUK. 



Ti) t/u Editor of " Tl^e Morning Pott." 

Sir : Will you allow me, in fewest words, to say how deeply 
I concur in all that is said in that noble letter of Lord Towns- 
hend's published in youi" columns this morning ^except only 
iu its last sentence, "It ia time to protest,"' Aloa ! if protests 
were of any use, men with hearts and lips would have pro- 

' Tlis expedilion of the English aiid French agaiast China waa bngun 
in the AugQBt ot 18UD ; lliB irar in Japnu in the flummet of lg63. 

' LoTd Tonnsliend's letter vas upou The Circosilnn Ezodiis, and 
pointed out that tt committee appointed in 1863 with tlie object of aiding 
(he tribes of the Caucasus against Russia had failed iu obtaining sub- 
loriptions, irhilst that oE 1SG4, for relieving the BuSemrs wlmn resist- 
knoti had become impossiblp, was more sucoossful. " The few bestowed 
their Bjmpathy upon the struggle for life ; the many reserved theirs 

for the agonies of death To which side, I would ask, do ruxaou 

and justice Incline V" After commenting on the "tardy cooaolatiou for 
an evil which we have neglected to avert," and after remarking that 
" in the national point ot view the cose of Poland is an exact cnnnter- 
part to that of Circassia," tho letter thus concluded : " Against such K 
le of things it is surely time for sll who feel as I do to protest'' 
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tested enough by this time. But tliey ai-e of none, and can 
be of none. What true words are worth any man's utterance, 
while it is possible for such debates as last Monday's to be, 
and two English gentlemen can stand up before the English 
Common 3 to quote Virgil at each other, and round sentences, 
and show their fineness of wrist in their pretty little venomous 
carte and tierce of personality, while, even as they speak, the 
everlasting silence ia wrapping the brave massacred Danes? ' 
I do not know, never shall know, how this is possible. If a 
cannon shot curried off their usher's head, nay, carried off but 
iiis rod's head, at theii- room door, they would not round their 
sentences, I fancy, in asking where the shot came from ; but 
because these infinite masses of advancing slaughter are a few 
hundred miles distant from them, they can speak their stage 
speeches out in content. Mr. Gladstone must go to places, it 
seems, before he can feel ! Let him go to Alsen, as he went 
to Naples,' and quote Virgil to the Prussian army. The 
English mind, judging by your leaders, seems divided be- 
tween the German-caimon nuisance and the Savoyard street- 
organ nuisance ; but was there ever hurdy-gurdy like tliis dis- 
sonance of eternal talk ? ' The Savoyai-d at least grinds hia 

' The debate (July 4, 1864) was llpcpn tlie Dmiish question snd the 
poltcj of the Govorumeut, aiid touk place just &tter Ihe end of > tem- 
porary armiatjce and the resumption of hostilities by the bombnrdmeiit 
of AlseQ, in the Dano-Prusaian war. Alaen Tiaa taken two da}-s after 
the publication of this letter. The " two English gentlemen " were Mr. 
Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone (ot that time ChoDcellor of the EicUequer), 
the latter of whom had quoted the liues from the sixth .£neid (11. 489- 
4S1): 






iQffirnti Itipedu-B mem." 

' In 1850, when, being at Naples, Mr. Gladetone Interested hims*lt 
deeplj in the cause and miserable condition of the politiual prisoDers. 
and subsequently addressed two letters on the subject to Lord Aberdeen 
(see " Letters to Lord Aberdeen on the prisoners of the Neapolitan Gov- 
ernment: " Murray, 1851). 

' The Morning Post of Jnly fl contained amongst its leaders one on 
Denmark and Germany, and another on London street-organs, the nni- 
sauce of whioli hod bcL'n recently brought before the House of Commons 
by Mr. M. T. Bus (M.P. tor Derb;). 
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handle one way, but these classical diacorda on the double 
pipe, lite Mr. Kinglake's two tunes — past and present '—on 
Savoy and Denmark, need stricter police interference, it seems 
to me ! The cession of Savoy was the peaceful present of a tew 
crags, goats, and goatherds by one king to another; it was 
also fair pay for fair work, and, in the prafoundest sense, no 
business of oura. 'Whereupou Mr. Kinglake mewed like a 
moonstruck cat going to be made a mummy of for Bubastis. 
But we aaw the noble Circassian nation murdered, and never 
uttered word for them. We saw the noble Polish nation sent 
to pine in ice, and never struck blow for them. Now the 
nation of our future Queen calls to us for help in its laat 
ftgony, and we round sentences and turn our backs. Sir, I 
have no words for these things, because I have no hope. It 
is not these squeaking puppets who play bcfoi-e ua whom we 
have to accuse ; it ia not by cutting the strings of them that 
we can redeem our deadly error. 

We Elnghsh, as a nation, know not, and care not to know, a 
single broad or basic principle of human justice. We have 
only our Jastincta to guide ua. We will hit anybody again 
who hits ua We will take care of our own families and our 
own pockets ; and we ai-e characterized in our present phaae 
of enhghtenment mainly by rage in speculation, lavish espen- 
diture on suspicion or panic, generosity whereon generosity is 
useless, anxiety for the souls of savages, regard Icssn ess of 
those of civilized nations, enthuaiaam for Uberation of blacks, 
BX>athy to enslavemeut of wbitea, proper horror of regicide, 
polite reapect tor popuUcide, sympathy with thoae wbom we 
can no longer serve, and reverence for the dead, whom we 
have ourselves delivered to death, 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 

J. RuBsm. 

Denmark Hn.r., July 6. 



part in the Muaiou of Savoy to Franca lir Surdiuia in 1800. 
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[From "ThB DuUy Toliigniph," Decomber SO, IMS.) 

THE JAMAICA ISSUSRECTION. 

To the Editor of " Tlte may T-^fffraph." 

Sir : Will you nilow me, iu this informal manner, to express 
what I ehould hnve wished to espress by signature of the me- 
morial you publish to-day from Huddersfield ' respecting the 
Jamaica insurrection, and to tliant you for your excellent ar- 
ticle of the 15th Deceml>er on the same subjecL I am 
compelled to make this request, because 1 see my friend Mr. 
Thomas Hughes has been abetting the Radical movement 
agaiuaP Govenior Eyre ; and as I employed what little influ- 
ence I have with the London workmen to aid the return of 
Mr. Hughes for Lambeth, I mny perhaps be thought to concur 
iWth him iu every line of action he may see 6t subsequently 
to adopt Permit me, then, once for all, through your widely- 
read columns, to say tliat I did what I could towards the re- 
turn both of Mr. J. H. Mill and of Mr. Hughes, ' not because 
I held with them in all their opinions, or even in the main 
principle of their opinions, hut because I knew they had a 
principle of opinions ; that they were honest, thoughtful, and 
benevolent men ; and far worthier to be in Parliament (even 
though it might be in opposition to many causes I had at 
heart) than any other candidates I knew. They are my 
opponents in many things, though I thought better of them 
both than that they would countenance this fatuous outcry 



'Tlie outer; ogaiust Governur Eyra for tLe course lie took in supprps!- 
Ing the Degro iriBurrection at Horant Daj, Jamaics, in 18G>^, is still 
within the mumor; of the general puhlio. Hr. Ruskin allended sod 
spoke at the meetiDgs of the Eyre Defence Fund, to which Mr. Carlyle 
(see note at the ettd of this letter) gave his warm support. Among^l 
those iTho most Htronglir deprecated the course taken \iy (iovernor Erit' 
vt>re, us tliis letter implies, Mr. John Stuart Mill iChairman of th^ 
Jamaica Cera mi ttee) and Mr. Thomas Hoghes. 

* Signed hj 273 persons resident in and near Huddersfield. (DaiW 
Telegraph. December IS, ISSo.) 

'Mr. Mill had heeu rsoently returned for Weatnunster, and Mr. 
EogkeB for LaoilMth. 
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I agaiiiBt Goveruor Eyre. But in most directions of thought 
and action thej ore for Liberty, imd I am for !Lordship ; they 
ore Mob's men and I am a EiDg'e man. Yes, sir, I am one of 
those almost forgotten creatures who shrivel under your daily 
scorn ; I aui a " CouBerrative," and hope forever to be a Con- 
servative in the deepest sense — a Ke-former, not a De-fonner. 
I Not that I like Blavery, or object to the emaiicipntion of any 
, Idnd or number of blacks in due place and time. But I un- 
derstand something more by "alaveiy" than either Mr, J. S. 
Mill or ftL'. Hughes ; and believe that white emancipation not 
only ought to precede, but must by law of all fate precede, 
Ijlack emancipation, I much dislike Uie slavery, to man, of nil 
I African laborer, with a lipode on bis shoulder ; but I more 
T dislike the slavery, to the devil, of a Calabrian i-obber with a 
I gim on his shoulder. I dislike the American serf-economy, 
rvhich separates, occasionally, man and wife ; but I more dis- 
[ like the English serf-economy, which prevents men from being 
nble to have wives at all. I dislike the slavery which obliges 
women (if it does) to carry their children over frozen rivers ; 
but I more dislike the slavery which makes them throw their 
children info wella. I ivould willingly hluder the selling of 
girls on tlie Gold Coast ; but primarily, if I might, would 
hinder the selling of them in Mayfair. And, finally, while I 
regret the need that may exist among savages in a distant 
island for their govenior to do his work sharply and suddenly 
on them, I far more regret the need among men of race and 
capacity for the work of governors when they have no gov- 
ernor to give it them. Of all dishonorable and impious cap- 
LtiviUes of this age, the darkest was that of England to Russia, 
■ ky which she was compelled to refuse to give Greece a King 
r iriien Greece besought one from her, knd to permit that there 
should be set on the Acropolis throne no Governor Ej-re, nor 
anything like him, but such a shadow of King as the black 
fates cast upon a nation for a curse, saying, " Woe to thee, O 
land, when thy king is a child ! " ' 



'The pri^Beut king of Oreece waa onl/ dghtet 
I after Ihe prolneol of England, Russia, and Frauco 
flCfptuii, June (J, lS(i3, the cron-u of Greece. 



1 years of age when, 
D the preoediag dkj, 




To Oie Editor of " The DaUy Tdegraph." 

Sib : My friends ask me wliy I Bpeak no word about this 
■, supposing— like vaJQ friends as they are — tlint I might 
liave some poor iufluence of iDtercession for filigree-work, 
Freucli clocka, and other tender articles of verti, felt at thin 
moment to be in grave danger. 

But, in the first place, I knotr that the just Fates will 
reward no intercession, either for human life or chinaware, 
until their nill has been accomplished upon all of us. In the 
second, I know also that the derman armies will spare what 
they can, and think they ought, without taking advice of me. 
In the third, I have said long ago — no one listening — the best 
1 had to say on these matters. 

But, after your notice to-day of the escape of M. Edouard 
Frere,' whose gentle power I was, I believe, the first to recog- 

' It isof interest to remark tlmt Mr. Cnrlyle, in a letter to Mr. Hamilton 
Hume, Hon. Sec. of the " Ejtb Defence Fund" (publiahed in the Dally 
Telegraph of Sepleniber 12, 1860), eipresfied hiniBelf aa toUoltfa : "Th« 
ir raised against Governor Ejre appvnrs to me to be diegraceful to 
e of England ; . . . penalty and olamor ore not the 
;b tliia Oorernor merits from any of ua, bat honor and tltanks, and 
. , The whole weight of my conviction and good 
wishes is with yon.'' Mr. Cnrlyle was, with Sir Roderick Uarchitoti, 
one of the two vice- presidents of the Defence Committee. (See The 
History of the Jamaica Caae, by G. W. Finlason : Loudon. 1888, p 360.) 
* M. Edouard Fr&re and Mdlle. Bosa Bonheur were allowed to leare 
Paris and pass tbe lines of tliu Prussian army after the tilockade of the 
Frenoh capital had been begun. For Mr. Eiukin's early refli^ni't>o» ^ 
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nize publicly in England, it is possible that some of joor 
readers may euro to look back at what I wrote of modem war 
four years ago, and to know the aspect it takes to me, cow 
that it has come to pass. 

If you will reprint these few following sentences tor me from 
the " Crown of Wild Olive," ' I shall be able to-morrow to put 
what I would add to them briefly enough to claim little egaca 
in your columns : 

If you have to take awny masses of men from all industrial 
employment — to feed them by the labor of others — to move 
tUera, and provide them with destructive machines, varied 
daily in national rivalship of inventive cost ; if you have to 
ravage the country which you nttAck — to destroy for a score 
of future years, its roads, its woods, its cities, and its harbors ; 
and if, finally, having brought masnea of men, counted by 
hundreds ot thousands, face to face, you tear those masses to 
pieces with jagged shot, and leave fragments of living crea- 
tures, countlessly beyond all help of surgery, to starve and 
parch, through days of torture, doivn into clots of clay — what 
book of accounts shall record t!ie cost of your work — what 
book of judgment sentence the guilt of it ? 

That, I say, is viodern war — scientific war — chemical and 
mechanical war — woree even than the savage's poisoned arrow. 
And yet you will tell me, perhaps, tliat any other war than 
this Ls impossrible now. It may be so ; the progress of science 
cannot, perhaps, be otherwise registered than by new facilities 

H. Frfire'B power, see the Academy Notts, No. IL (1850), p. 47, where 
tome "ootUu;e fltiidiea " ore spoken of aa "qulle unequalltiil ia sinoerit/ 
and truth o( conception, thoogh eonii^what dimly painted ; "—No. III. 
,1857), p. 58, whara hia picturee nri. said to " unite tlia depth of 
WordBWorth, the graoe of Reynolds, and the holiness of Angelico ; " — 
■ndSo, IV, (1858), p. 33, whera thifl lust eipreaslon of praise Isemphaaized 
and at some leogth explained. 

' See for the first tiro paragrnphs of exlracta following pp. 170, 171 
of the original, and g§ 103-3 of the 1873 edition of the Crown of 
Wild Olive; for the tiiird paragraph, pp. 118-118, and S 74; and 
for the last two paragraphs, pp. 18G, 197, and gg 113, 114, respuctively, 
dI those tvro edilioui. 
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of destruction ; and the brotherly love of our enlarging 
Christiani^ be only proved by multiplication of murder. 

But the wonder has always been great to nie that heroism 
Las never been supposed cousistfint with the practice of sup- 
plying people with food, or clothes, but only with that of 
quartering^ one's self upon them for food, and stripping them 
of their clothes. Spoiling of armor is an heroic deed in ah 
ages ; but the selhng of clothes, old or new, has never taken 
any color of magnaniraity. Yet one does not see why feeding the 
hungry and clothing the naked shoxild cTcr become base busi- 
nesses even when engaged in on a large scale. If one could 
contrive to attach the notion of conquest to them auyhow ? so 
tliat, supposing there were anywhere an obstinate race, who 
refused to be comforted, one might taie some pride in giving 
them compulsory comfort, and, as it were, " occupring a 
countiy " with one's gifts, instead of one's armies? If one 
could only consider it as much a victory to get a barren field 
sown as to an eared field strippetl ; and contend who should 
build villages, instead of who should "carry" them? Are 
not all forms of heroism conceivable in doing these sei-rice- 
able deeds? You doubt who is strongest? It might he ascer- 
tained by push of spade as well as push of sword. Who is 
wisest ? There are witty things to be thought of in planning 
other business than campaigns. Wlio is bravest ? There are 
always the elements to fight with, stronger than men ; and 
nearly as merciless. 

And, then, observe farther, this true power, the power of 
saving, depends neither on multitude of men, nor on extent 
of territory. We are conlinually assuming that nations be- 
come strong according to their numbers. They indeed become 
HO, if those numbers can be made of one mind. But how are 
you sure you can stay them in one mind, and keep them from 
having north and south minds ? Grant them unanimous, how 
know you they will be unanimous in right ? It they are 
unanimous in wrong, the more they are, essentiaOy the weaker 
they are. Or. supjjose that they can neither be of one mind, 
nor of two minds, but can only be of no mind ? Suppose they 
are a mere helpless mob, tottering into precipitant catastrophe 
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lite a wagon-load of stones when tbe wheel comes off? Dan- 
gerous enough for their neiglihora certainly, but not " power- 
ful." 

Neither does strength depend on extent of ten-itory, any 
more than upon number of population. Take up j-our masses, 
put tlie cluster of the British Isles beside the moss of South 
America, and then consider whether any race of men need 
consider how much ground they stand upon. The strength is 
in the men, and in their unity and virtue, not in their stand- 
ing-room. A little group of wise hearts is better than a wil- 
derness full of fools ; and only that nation gains true territor}- 
which gains itself. 

I am, Sii', your faithful servant, 

J. ErsBis. 

Denmark Hill, RE., Uct. Wt. 



[Fwin " The Dailj Tc-li^rppli," OHobor 8, ISTO.] 

THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 

To tht Miter of ■' The DiiUy Telegraph." 

Snt : As I am always blamed if I approach my subject on 
any but its picturesque aide, it is well for me that in to-day's 
limes I liud it announced that at Strasburg the Picture Gal- 
lery — with tbe pictures in it? — the Library — with tbe books 

it ? — and the Theatre, with certainly two hundred persons 
in it, have been burnt to the ground under an auxiliary can- 
nonade, the flames at night being "a tempting tai'get." It is 
true that in your columns I find the consolatory news that the 
Farisiaus are repairing those losses by casting a bronze Stras- 
burg ; ■ but if, aa a poor art professor, I may venture an 
opinion, I would fain suggest to them that if their own pic- 
ture gallery, with the pictures and bits of marble in it — Venus 

The DaSI; TulegT>ph of Oct. T conUinud amongst lu FarU newi 
tint of tlie decision of the GoTemment of National Defence to cad a 
: Aitue of the city of Strnabiirg in bronif, in weniory of its " heroio ro- 
DM to the enemy during a mordecooB siege of flftj daja." 
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of Meloa and the like — oniJ their own Librarj" — Royal, Im- 
periale, Nationale, or whatever they now call it— should pres- 
ently become tempting targets also by the light of their own 
flames, the cnsting of a bronze Pai-is, in even the most impos- 
ing of attitudes, will scarcely redeem their loss, were it but to 
the admiring eyes of Poa-ia itself. 

There is yet another letter in the Times,' of more impor- 
tance than the one from Strasburg. It is headed, " The Diffi- 
culties of Neutrality," dated Bonn, and anticipates part of 
what I was going to say ; for the rest, the lessons of the war, 
as I read them, are briefly these. 

As to its cause, neither the French nation nor their Em- 
peror brought on war by any present will of their own. 
Neither of them were capable of a will at all — far less of exe- 
cuting it. The nation hits since declared, by submission, with 
acclaim, to a change of Government which for the time ren- 
ders all iMlitical treaty with it practically impossible, that 
during the last twenty years it has been deceived or subdued 
into obedience to a man for whom it had no respect, and who 
had no hereditary claim to the throne. Vt'hai " will " or re- 
sponsibility of action can be expected from a nation which 
confesses this of itself? On the other hand, the Emperor, be 
his motives never so selfish, could only have hoped to save his 
dynasty by compliance with the passions of a populace ■which 
he knew would overthrow it in the fii-at hour of their mortifi- 
cation. It is iu these vain passions and the falsehoods ou 
which they have fed that we must look for the deep roots of 
all this misery. Suiee the days of the Firet Empire, no cot- 
tage in France has been without its Napoleonic picture and 
legend, fostering one and the same faith in the heart of every 

I This letter wm aignea " W. C. P.," who, after stnting liimself to be 
kn EngllEh residvut in Germany, proceeded to Urnont the changed po- 
Bltlon of England in the opinion of foreign natlotm, and etpeeiallj in 
tbatof the QermnnB. who no longer spoke of Ii«r, as fonnerly, " with 
affectionalt- admiration or even uuvlous ri>Bpect " " And 1 must oon- 
fesa," concluded tlie letter, " that I find it difficult to answer them ; for 
it fieema lo me tliat we hBTe already good reason to sav, in reference lo 
the present struggle, ' Al! is lost save monuj.' '' — Times, OotolMr 7, IBTQ. 
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peasant bo}', that tliere is do glory but in batUe ; and since 
the founding of the Second Empire no street of any city has 
risen into its foolish magnificence without collateral procla- 
mntiun that there was no pleasure but in vice. 

Then, seconilly, for the actual question of the war ; it is a 
simple and testing struggle between pure Bepublicanism on 
the one side, expreased in the moat exquisite, finished, and 
©xeraplary anarchy, yet achieved under — earth— aud one of 
the truest Monarchies and schools of honor and obedience yet 
organized under heaven. And the secret of ita strength, we 
have to note, is essentially pacific ; for all the wars of the 
Great Friedrich would liave passed away resultlesa — as great 
'wars usually do — had it not been for this pregnant fact at 
the end of them : " All his artillery horses are parted into 
plough-teams, and given to those who otherwise can get none " 
(Carlyle, vol. vi,, first edition, p. 350) — that 21st book on the 
repair of PruBsia being of extant literature the most important 
piece for ua to read and digest in these days of "raising the 
poor without gifts" — never asking who first let them fall — and 
of turning workmen out of dockyards, without any conscious- 
that, of all the stores in the yard, the men were exactly 
the most precious. You expressed, Sir, in your article on the 
loss of the C.iptain,' a feeling common, I suppose, for once, to 
■U of ua, that the principal loss was not the iron of the ship, 
but the five hundred men in her. Perhaps, bad she been of 
gold instead of iron plate, pubUc mourning might have in- 
dined itself to the side of the metal. But how if the whole 
British public should be itself at this instant afloat in a cap- 
iaiuless Captain, built of aomewhat dirty yet substantial gold, 
and in estremest peril of turning bottom upwards ? Which 
vill be the end, indeed, unless the said public cjiiickly per- 
I tliat their hope must be, not in docks nor ships, but iu 
men. They, and they only, are our guarantee for territorj'. 
n-ussia herself seems as simple as tlie rest of us in her talk of 



ie [arret ship Caplftin foundered oBCiipo Finielerre on Seplember 
7, 1870. FortliearUclEsalluddd to, see theDiulyTekgiapLof Septem- 
Iwi 12 Mid follon-ing dujB. 
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" guarantees." Alsace and Lomune, if diehonestlj oome by, 
may be honestly retaken ; but if for "gunrantee," why these 
only ? Why not Burgundy and Aiijou — Auvergna and Ibc 
Limousin ? Let France lose what she may, if she can but find 
a Charles and Roland among her children, she will recover her 
empire, though she had been beaten back to the Bri'cbe ; and 
if sbe find tbem not Germany has all the guarantee she needs 
in her own name, and in her own right hand. 

Let her look to it, now, that her fame be not sullied. She 
is pressing her victory too far— dangerously far, as uselessly. 
The Nemesis of battle may indeed be near her ; greater glory 
she cannot win by the taking of Paris, nor the overrunning of 
provinces — she only prolongs sufTering, redoubles death, ex- 
tends loss, incalculable and irremediable. But let her now 
give unconditional armistice, and oSer terma that France can 
accept with honor, nod sbe will bear such rank among the 
nations as never yet shone on Christian history. 

For US, we ought to help France now, if we ever did any- 
thing, but of course there remains for us only neutrality — 
selling of coke, and silence {if we have grace enough left to 
keep it). I have only broken mine to say that I am ashamed 
to speak aa being one of a nation regardless of its honor alike 
in trade and iralicy ; poor, yet not careful to keep even the 
treasure of probity— and rich, without being able to afTonl 
itself the luxury of courage. 

I am. Sir, your faithful servant, 

Oct. 7. J. Rdseis. 



[From " Fmwr's UvuIuti,'- July, 1B7B, pp. lil-ISI.J 

MODEim WARFARE 

To the Edilor of ' 'Fniier'i Mugazine.'' 

SiK : The article on modern warfare in your last June num- 
ber ' contains statements of so great importance to public iii- 
tereata, that I do not liesitate to ask you to spare me space for 

' RemarkB oii Modem Warfare. By a Military Officer. Tho article 
was aigned "P. S. C. " 
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lA question or two respecting it, which by answering, your 
conti'ibutor may make the facts he has brought forward more 
valuable for practical issues. 

The atjitistica ' given in the second column of page 695, 
•oa which P. S, C. rests his " incontestablo " conclusion that 
" battles are less sanguinary than they were," are incomplete 
in this vital respect, that they furnish ua only with the pro- 
portion, and not with the total number, of combatants slain. 
A barricade 6ght between a mob of rioters a thousand strong 
sndabattery of artillery, in which fifty reformers get shot, is not 
" less sanguinary " than a street quaiTel between three topers, 
of whom one gets knocked on the head with a pewter pot ; 
though no more than the twentieth part of the forces on one 
Bide fall in the first case, and a third of the total forces en- 
gaged, in the second. Nor could it be proved by the exhibi- 
tion of these proportions of loss, that the substitution of ei- 
plosive shells, as offensive weapons, for pewter pots, rendered 
wounds less painful, or war more humane. 

Now, the practical difference between ancient and modern 
■WOT, as can-ied on by civilized nations, is, broadly, of this kind. 
Formerly, the persons who had quarrelled settled their differ- 
ences by the strength of their own arms, at the heEul of their 
ntainers, with comparatively inexpensive weapons such as they 
could conveniently wield : weapons which they had paid for 
out of their own pockets, and with which they struck only the 
people they meant to strike : while, nowadays, persons who 
quarrel fight at a distance, with mechanical apparatus, for the 
manufacture of which they have taxed the public, and which 
will kill anybody who happens to bo in the way ; gathering at 
the same time, to put into the way of them, as large a quan- 
tity of senseless and innocent mob aa can be beguiled, or 
ipelled, to the slaughter. So that, in the words of your con- 
tributor, " Modern armies are not now small fractions of the 
population whence they are drawn ; they represent— in fact 
re — whole nations in arms." I have only to correct this some- 
rhat Tague and rhetorical statement by pointing out that the 

> See the tables given in this letter (p. 236). 
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peraoDS in arms, led out for mutual deBtruction, nre bv no^^^l 
meaus " the wbole nation " on either side, but only the iudi-^^^| 
viduala of it who are able-bodied, honest, and brave, selected^^^B 
to be shot, from among its invalids, rogues, and cowarda. ] 

The deficiencies in your contributor's evidence as to the 
totality of loss do not, however, invalidate his conclusion that, 
out of given numbers engaged, the mitmilleuse kills fewer thau 
the musket.' It is, nevertheless, a very Btortttng conclusion, 
and one not to be accepted without closer examination of the 
statistics ou which it is based. I will, tbei-efore, tabulate them 
in a simpler form, wliich the eye can catch easily, omitting 
onlj- one or two instances which add nothing to the force of 
the evidence. 

In the six under-named battles of bygone times, tiiere fell, 
according to your contributor's estimate, out of the total com- 
batants — ^^ 

At Ansterlitz 1,7 ^^| 

Jena 1, S ^^^| 

Waterloo IB ^^H 

Harengo 1 ;'4 ^^^^1 

SalHmBDPft 1,'8 ^^^^1 

Ej'lau 1,31 ^H 

while in the under-named five recent battles the propottion 

of loss was — 

At Koulggrnti 115 

OraTeloltu 1, 12 

SolCerino 1, 11 

Worth 1 11 

Bedan .' 1,10 

Now, there is a very important difference in the character of 
the battles named in these two lists. Every one of the first 
sis was decisive, and both sides knew that it must be so when 
the engagement began, and did their best to win. But Kiiuig- 
gratz was only decisive by sudden and appalling demonstration 
of the power of a new weapon. Solferino was only half fought, 

• " The proporlinn of killed aodwoundeil," wrote P. 8, C, " «u tar J 
greater nitli IhD uld-fsshioaed wcapoas thoa it U at the prewut daj." 
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and not followed up because the Frencb Emperor bad exhausted 
luB corjjs d'elile at Magenta, and could not (or, at least, so it ia 
reported) depend oa bis troops of the line. Worth was an 
experiment ; Sedan a discouraged ruiu ; Grarelotte was, I 
bebeve, well contested, but I do not know on what extent of 
the line, and we have no real evidence as to the jxiwer of 
modem mechanica for death, until the proportions ai-e calcu- 
lated, not from the numbers engaged, but from those under 
fire for equal times. Now, in all the upper list of battles, 
probably every man of both armies was under fire, and some of 
the regiments under fire for half the day ; while in the lower 
list of battles, only fragments of the line were hotly engaged, 
And the dispute on any point reaching its intensity would be 
ended in half an hour. 

That the close of contest ia so rapid may indeed be one of 
llie conditiona of improvement in our military system alleged 
tiy your con-espondent ; and the statistics he has brought 
forward do indeed clearly prove one of two things — either that 
modem weapons do not kill, or that modem soldiers do not 
fight 08 effectually as in old times. I do not know if this ia 
thought a desirable change in military circles ; but I, as a poor 
■ttvilian, beg to express my strong objection to lieing taxed six 
times over what I used to be, either for the equipment of sol- 
diers who rarely fight, or the manufacture of weapons which 
rarely kill. It may be perfectly true that our last cruise on 
the Baltic was " less sanguinary " than that which concluded in 
Copenhagen. But we shook hands with the Danes after 
lighting them, and the diflferences between us were ended: 
Trliile our expensive contemplation of the defences of Cronstadt 
leaves us still in daily dread of an inspection by the Russian of 
those of Calcutta. 

It is ti-ue that the ingenuity of our inventors is far from 
being exhausted, and that in a few years more we may be able 
to destroy a regiment round a comer and bombard a fleet over 
the horizon ; but I believe tlie effective result of these crowning 
scientific successes will only be to confirm the at present par- 
tial impression on the minds of miUtary and naval officers, that 
Uieir duty ia rather to take care of their weapons than to uae 
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them. " England will expect " of her generals and admirals 

to maintain a dignified moral position aa far as possible out of 
the enemy's siglit : and in a perfectly scientific era of seamon- 
ftliip we sliall see two adverse fieets affected by a constant Ian 
of mutual repulsion at distaaeea of two or tbree himdreil 
miles ; while in either squadron, an occasional collision be- 
tween the leading ships, or inexplicable foundering of the last 
improved ones, will make tlieae prudential mauteuvres on tlie 
whole as desfi-uctive of the force, and about ten times more 
costly to the pocket, of the nation, than the ancient, and, per- 
haps, more honorable tactics of poorly-armed pugnacity. 

There is, howcTer, one point touched upon in P. S. C.'s 
letter, to mo the most interesting of all, with respect to which 
the data for accurate comparison of our former and present 
systems are especially desirable, though it never seems to have 
occurred to youi" correspondent to collect them — the estimates, 
namely, of the relative destruction of civil property. 

Of wilful destruction, I most thankfully acknowledge the 
cessation in Christian warfare ; and in the great change be- 
tween the day of the sack of Magdeburg and that of the march 
into Paris, recognize a true sign of the approach of the reign 
of national peace. But of inevitable destruction — of loss in- 
flicted on the peasant by the merely imperative requiremenls 
and operations of contending armies — it will materially hasten 
the advent of such peace, if we ascertain the increasing press- 
ure during our nominally mollified and merciful war. The 
ngricultuial losses sustained by France in one year are esti- 
mated by your correspondent at one hundred and seventy 
millions of pounds. Let him add to this sum the agricultural 
loss necessitJtted in the same year throughout Germany, 
through the withdrawal of capital from productive industry, 
for the maintenance of her armies ; and of labour from it by 
their composition ; and, for third item, add the total cost of 
weapons, horses, and ammunition on both sides ; and let him 
then infoiTu us whether the cost, thus summed, of a year's 
actual war between two European States, is supposed by mil- 
itjiry authorities to be fairly representative of that which the 
settlement of pobtical dispute betweeu any two such Powbib, 
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with modem instrumenta of battle, will on an average, in fut- 
ure, involve. If so, I will only venture further to suggest 
that the nations minded thus to try their quarrel should at 
least raise the stakes for their match before they make the 
ring, instead of drawing bills for them upon futurity. For 
that the money-lenders whose pockets are filled, while every- 
body else's are emptied, by recent military finance, should oc- 
cultly exercise irresistible influence, not only on the develop- 
ment of our — according to your contributor — daily more 
harmless armaments, but also on the deliberation of Cabinets, 
and passions of the populace, is inevitable under present cir- 
cumstances ; and the exercise of such influence, however ad- 
vantageous to contractors and projectors, can scarcely be held 
consistent either with the honor of a Senate or the safety of 

a State. I am, Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 

J. Buskin. 

P. S. — I wish I could get a broad approximate estimate of 
the expenditure in money, and loss of men by France and 
Prussia in the respective yetirs of Jena and Sedan, and by 
France and Austria in the respective years of Areola and Sol- 
ferino. 
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[Fmm " Tlu TlmM," Oetober B, IMS.] 

TUE DEPBECIATIOJf OF OOID. 
To the Editor of " The Tlntft." 

Sir : Being out of tha way of my lettera, I did not, till 
now, Bee your excellent article of the 23d September on tie 
deprecintion of gold.' Will you allow me, thus late, a very 
few words in confirrantion of your Htntetiient of tbe insufficiency 
of the evidence hitherto offered on that subject ? 

The market value of " a pound " depends less on the supply 
of gold than on the extravagance or economy of the persons 
holding documentary currency (that is to say, claim to goods). 
Suppose, for instance, that I hold stock to the value of £500 a 
year ; — if I live on a hundred a year, and lay by four hundred, 
I (for the time) keep down the prices of all goods to the dis- 
tributed amount of £400 a year, or, in other words, neutralize 
the effect on the market of 400 pounds in gold imported 
annually from Austntlin. If, instead of laying by this sum in 
paper, I choose to throw it into bullion (whether gokl-plate or 
coin does not matter), I not only keep down the price of goods, 
but raise the price of gold as a commodity, and neutralize 800 
pounds' worth of imported gold. But if I annually spend my 
entire 500 (un productively) I annually raise the price of gooila 
by that amount, and neutralize a correspondent diminution in 
the supply of gold. If I qiend my 500 productively, that is 
to say, so as to produce as much as, or more than I consmne, 
I either leave the market as I find it, or by the excess of pro- 
duction increa.se the valae of golti 

I See one of the leading articlea in The Times of Sept. 23, 1863, upon 
the then pniiip aslotlie depreciation of gold, exciled by the considernble 
fresh discoveries of tlie preoiaiiE metil hi CBlirurnia uid Australia. 
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liliirly, ■whfttever I lay by ft-ill, as it is ultimately epeot 
1^ 8UCceesorB, productively or unproductively, in tLat 
e (pcBteris paribun) inoretise or lower tUe value of gold. 
These agencies of daily economy have bo much more power 
over the market than the supply from the mine tliat uo etatis- 
tica of which we are yet in possession are (at least in their 
esisliiig form) sufBcient to prove the dependence of any given 
phenomena of the market on the rate of metallic supjil}'. The 
destruction of property in the Americiaii war and our European 
amusements in the manufacture of monster guns and steel 
" backings " lower the value of money far more surely and 
fatally than an increased supply of hullion, for the latter may 
r Treiy possibly excite parallel force of productive industry. 
■ But the lowered 'ralue of money is often (and this is a very 
penriouB cose of economicAl back current) indicated, not so 
much by n rise in the price of goods, as by il fall in that of 
labor. The household lives as comfortably as it did on a 
hundred a year, but the njast*r has to work half as hard again 
to get it. This increase of toil is to an active nation often a 
kind of play ; men go into it as into a violent game ; fathers 
of families die quicker, and tie gates of orphan asylums are 
choked with applicants ; distress and crime spreatl and fester 
tlu^ugh a thousand silent channels ; but tliei-e is no commer- 
cial or elementarj' con\-ulsion ; no chasm opens into the abyss 
through the London clay ; no gilded victim is asked of the 
[J9uard8 : the Stock -Exchange falls into no hysterics ; and the 
1 lady of Threadneedle Street does not so much as ask for 
I- fan, Peter." I am. Sir, your obedient sen-aut, 

J. RnsKK. 

CUAMOONIX, Oet. 3. 



lFrom"ThBl>.il7 Telegraph," Ocwber as. I'KM.l 

THE LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 
!> ttu EdlUn- of ' ' TJie DaUy Telrgraph. " 
Sir : In your valuable article of to-day on the strike of the 
Uiers, while you lay down the true and just law ' respect- 
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iDg nU sucli combinations, you take youi- afand, in tbe outset, 
on a mnxiin of political economj, wMch, however trite, stands 
yet — if I am not deceived — in need of much examiQatioii fmil 
qualification. " Labor," jou say, like every other Yendible 
commodity, " depends for its value on the relation of supply 
to demand." But, Sir, might it cot be asked by any simple 
and practical person, who had heard this assertion for the first 
time^ — as I hope all [jractical persons will some day hear it for 
the last time — "Yes ; but what does demand depend upon, 
and what does supply depend upon ? " If, for instance, all 
death-beds came to resemble that so forcibly depicted in jour 
next following article, and in consequence, the demand (or 
giu were unlimitedly increased towards the close of human 
life,' would this demand necessitate, or indicate, a relative in- 
crease in the " value " of gin as a necessary article of na- 
tional wealth, and Uquid foundation of national prosperity? 
Or might we not advisably make some steady and generally 
understood distinction lietween the tern;s " value " and 
" price," and determine at once whether there be, or be not, 
such a thing as intrinsic " value " or goodness in some things, 
and as intrinsic unvolue or badness in other things ; and as 
value extrinsic, or according to use, in all things ? and 
whether a demand for intrinsically good things, and a corre- 
sponding knowledge of tlieir use, be not conditions likely, on 
the whole, to tend towards national wealth ? and whether a 
demand for intrinsically bad things, and relative experience 
in their use, be not conditions likely to lead to quite the re- 
verse of national wealth, in exact proportion to the facility of 
the supply of the said bad tljings? I should be entirely grate- 
ful to you, Sir, or to any of your correspondents, if you or they 
would answer these short questions clearly for me, 

I am. Sir. yours, etc, 
Denmare Hill, Oct. 26. 3. Rdsktk.' 

' Upon the ttien recent and mJBerable de«tll of Ul trUb geatlenian, 
irho had beeu on babitual liard-drinker. 

'To this letter ui answer (Daily Telegraph, October S9)lTasattempt«^ 
by ■' Economifit," writing from "Llovds, Oct. 28," staling that " Value 
In poiiticBl economy menns eichangcable valuo, not intrinsic valne." 
The rest of Wi lutter is gJVEU iu Mr. Ruskiu's reply ta it. 
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[FnuD " ThB DuIIt Tsllgraph." OotutRr 31, I8M.] 

TEE LA W OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 

\ To Ou EdiUrr of •' The DaUy TrligntpK" 

I am graterul to your correspondent "Econoraiat" for 
trying hia hand on me, and will be a docile pupU ; but I hope 
his hand is not quite untried hitherfo, for it would waste your 
space, and my time, and your readei-s' patience, if lie taught 
me what I had afterwards to unlearn. But I think none of 

L these will be wasted if be answers my questions clearly ; there 

■are. I am sure, many innocent persons who, like raysclf, will 

I'be glad of the information. 

1. He tells me, then, in the outset, " The intrinsic -value of 
■eommodities is a question outside political economy." 

Is that an axiom for all political economists? and may I 
K|mt it down for future reference ? I particularly wish to be 
I^HSured of tbla 

2. Assuming, for the present, that I may so set it down, 
' and that exchangeable value is the only subject of poUtico- 

ecotiomical inquiry, I proceed to my informant's following 
statement : 

" The " (question) " of intrinsic value belongs to the domain 
if philosophy, morals, or stat«crafL The intrinsic value of any- 
pends on its qualities ; the exchangeable value depends 
1 how much there is o( it, and how much people want it." 
(This " want " of it never, of course, in anywise depending 
D \\.% qualities.) 

Mat^ovo). Accordingly, in that ancient and roahly-specula- 
tive adage, '■ Venture a sprat to catch a herring," it is only 
aaeumed that people will always want herrings rather than 
Sprats and that there will always be fewer of them. No ref- 
erence is involved, according to economista, to the relative 
sizes of a sprat and herring. 

farther : Were a fashionable doctor to write an essay on 
fiprats, and increase their display at West-eud tables to that 
extent that unseasonable sprats became worth a guinea a head, 
while herrings remained at the old nursery rite of one and a 
half for three-halfpence, would my " recognition " of the value 
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of sprats io paying & guinea for one enable me to dine off it 
better than I should off that mj-eterious eleveu-penuy worth of 
herring? Or to take a more eleTated inatauce. There is now 
on my room wall a water-color drawing, which was once 
bought for i;30, and for which any dealer would to-iuorrow 
give lue fSOO. The drawing ia intrinsically worth about one- 
tenth of what it wa3 when bought for £30, the sky having 
faded out of it, and many colors having changed elsewhere. 
But men's minds have changed like the colors, and Lord A. or 
Sir John B. orenowready togivemeXSOOinsteadof £30forit 

Now, I want to know what it matters to " Economist," or 
to the Economical Society he (as I understand) represents, or 
to the British nation generally, whether Lord A. has the bit of 
colored paper and I the £300, or Lord A. the £300 and I the 
bit of paper. The pounds are there, and the pajwr is there : 
what does it nationally matter which of us Lave which ? 

Farther : WTiat does it nationally matter whether Lord A. 
gives me £30 or £300 on the exchange ? (Mind, I do not say 
it does not matter — I only want " Economist " to tell me if it 
does, and how it does.) In one case my lord has £270 more 
to spend ; in the other I have. What does it signify which of 
us has? 

Farther : To ua, the exchangers, of what use is " Econo- 
mist's " information that the rate of exchange depends on tho 
"demand and supply" of colored paper and pounds? N» 
ghost need come fixim the grave to tell us that But if any 
ecoiiomicol ghost would tell my lord bow to get more pounds, 
or me how to get more drawings, it might be to the puri>osc. 

But yet farther, passing from specialties to generals : 

Let the entire property of the nation be enumerated in th^ 
several articles of which it consists — a, b, c, d, eta ; we will- 
Bay only three, for convenience sake. Then all the nationoL 
property consists of q + 6+c. 
I ask, fii-st, what a is worth. 

"Economist" answers (suppose) 2 6. 
I ask, next, wliat b ia worth. 

" Economist " anawei-a (suppose) 3 o, 
I ask, next, what c is wortL 
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" Economist " nnswers— |. 

Many tlianka. Tbat is certainly Cocker's view of it 
X ask, finally, What is it all worth ? 

"Economist" answers, IJ a, or 3^ b, or 10 c. 

Tbanka again. But now, intrinsic value not being in 
EcDnoniiat's " domain, but— if I chance to be a philosopher 
-in mine, I may any day discover any given intrinsic value 
io belong to any one of these articles. 

Suppose I find, for iDstance, the value of c to be istrinsi- 
cally zei-o, then the entire national property ^ 10 c = in- 
trinsically 0. 

Shall I be justified in this conclusion ? 

3. In relation to the question of strikes, the difficulty, you 
iold me yourself, Mr. Editor ' {and doubtless " Economist " 
will tell me also), depends simply on supply and demand : tbat 
is to say, on an under-supply of wages and an over-supply of 
laborers. Profoundest thanks again ; but I, poor blundering, 
thick-headed collier, feel disposed further to ask, " On what 
this undemess and ovemess of supply depend?" Have 
tUey any remote connection with marriage, or with improri- 
dence, or with avarice, or with accumulativeness, or any other 
bumau weaknesses out of the ken of political economy ? And, 
irhatever they arise from, how are they to be dealt with? It 
Appears to me, poor simple collier, that the shortest way of 
dealing with this " darned " supply of laborers will be by 
knocking some of them down, or otherwise disabling tliem for 
the present. Why is this mode of rcguhiting the supply inter- 
dicted to me ? and what have Economists to do with the 

irality of any proceeding whatever ? and, in the name of 
economy generally, what else can I do ? ' 

I am. Sir, yours, etc, 

Denuask HaL, Oct. 20. [Mondaj.] 3. Rttskis. 

'Beennfc, p. 241. 

* " EcoDomiBt " doM not seeni to Iinve ooDtinned his argument. A 
■tvpij lo this letter wm liowever attHmptod by " John Phimmer," writ- 
ing froiD Kettering, uid dealing with the over supply of laborers and 
iuid«r-supplj of wigBB, and Mr. Ruskin's possible viewB on the matter. 
The next letter ended tlie correspoudeaoe. 
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[Prom -TUf Dully T«legr«ph,~ NormibH S, IBM.) 

TUE LA ir OF SUPPLY AND DEAfAyD. 

Jb Ikt Editor ofT/ie Daily Tflegniph. " 

Sm : Hnving, unfortunately, occupation enough in my own 
business for all bours of tbe day, I cannot undertake to reply 
to the general correspondence which might, in htrge supply 
to mj limited demand, pixjpoae itself in your columns. It 
my first respondent, "Economist," or any other person 
learned in his science, will give me direct answers to the 
direct queations asked in my Monday's letter, I may, willi 
your permission, follow the points at issue farther ; if not, I 
will ti'ouble you no more. Your correspondent of to-day, Mr. 
Plummer, may ascertain whether I confuse the terms " value *' 
and " price " by reference to tbe bottom of the second column 
in page 787 of Fra-'^.r's Magazine for June, 18G2. Of my 
opinions respecting the treatment of the working classes he 
knows nothing, and can guess nothing." 

I am, Sir, yours, etc. 

Dbkmark Hill, Nor:. 2. J. HCSHK. 



[Prom " The Sootmnui,- Noirmlicr 10, ISJB.] 

MR. BUSKIN AND PROFESSOR HODOSON. 






CoBpns CnRisn College, Oxfoi 
JVor. 8£ft, 1873. 
J!j Oie Editor qf^ The SfoUman." 

Sut : In youi- impression of the 6th inst. I find a report 
a lecture dehvered by Professor Hodgson in the University of 
Eilinbui-gb on the subject of '■ Supply and Demand," in which 
the Pi-ofcssor speaks of my " denunciations " of the principles 
he had expounded. Permit me, in a matter respecting which 
accuracy is of more importance to others than to myself, to 
correct the Professor's expression. I have never " denounced " 
tbe principles expounded by the Professor. I have siuipty 

' In llie Essnrs on Polilital Economy, since reprinted as Mnoera 
PnlTeris. Shb p. 24, g 12 of that hook, where the pas.'uge U printaii in 
Itttiica: "The reader miiat. bj anticipBtion, be warned against contoeing 
vatue nilh coet, or nith price. Value U the life-girlng power of anr- 
thing; eoBt, the quHolitj of labor required to produce it ; pries, the 
qaautitf of labor which iti! poaseHor will take ia axcLange f( 
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I stated that no such prindplea esist ; that no " kw of supply 
' anil demand," as expounded hy Professor Hodgson and mod- 
I em economists, ever did or can exist 

Professor Hodgson, as reported in your columns, states that 

" demand regulat«s supply." He does not appear to entertain 
I the incomparably more important economical question, 

" What regulates demand ? " But without pressing upon him - 
f that first question of all, I am content absolutely to contradict 
i and to challenge him before the TJnivei-sity of Edinburgh to 
I maintain hia statement that " demand regulates supply," and 
I together with it (if he has ventured to advance it) the correl- 
[ fttive proposition, " supply regulates demand." 

A. Demand does not regidate supply. 

For instance — tliere is at this moment a larger demand for 

champagne nine in England and Scotland than there was ten 

[ years ago ;anda much more limited supply of champagne wine. 

B. Supply does not regulate demand. 

For instance I can name many districts in Scotland where 
the supply of pure water is larger than in other nnraable lo- 
calities, bat where the inhabit«Ets drink loss water and more 
whiskey than in other namable localities. 
I do not therefore denounce the so-called law of supply and 
I demand, but I absolutely deny the existence of such law ; and 
I I do in the very strongest terms denounce the assertion of the 
existence of such a law before the University of Edinburgh as 
di^raceful both to it-s assertor and to the University, imless 
immediate steps be taken to define, in scientific terms, tlje 
limitatioDB under which such statement is to be understood. 
I am, etc., 
Jobs Ecskin,' 

[Prom Ihe ■• Soolsmui," KovembiT 18, 18T3.J 

JfR RUSKIN AND PROFESSOR UODQSON. 

OxyoBD, Notemlxr 15, 1873. 
To the EfliloT of ■' Tfie BcoCtninn." 
Sm : For Professor Hodgson's " undue encroachments on 
I jour space and his own time," I leave you to answer to your 
le printed in the Scota- 
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readers, and the Professor to console his class. To Iiis criti- 
cisms on my language and temper I bow, their defence beiog 
irrelevant to the mutter in hand. Of his harmless contusion 
of the word " correlative " with the word " consequent " I take 
no notice ; and his promise of a sifting esamiiiation of my 
economic teaching I anticipate with grateful awe.' 

But there is one seDtence in his letter of real significance, 
and to that alone I reply. The Professor ventured (he savs) to 
suggest that possibly I with others " believe that economists 
confused existing demand with wise and beneficial demand, 
and existing supply with wise and beneficial supply. 

I do believe this. I have written all my books on political 
economy in such belief. And tlie entire gist of them is the 
assertion that a real law of relation holds between the non- 
existent vrise demand and the non-oxistent beneficial supply, 
bnt that no real law of relation holds between tlie existent 
foolish demand and the existent mischievous supply. 

That is to say (to follow ProfesBor Hodgson with greater 
accuracy into his lunar illustrations), if you ask for the moon, 
it does not follow that you will get it ; nor is your satisfaction 
more secure if you ask for sixpence from a Poor-law guar- 
dian ; but if you limit your demand to an honest penny, ami 
endeavor to turn it by honest work, the divine law of supply 
will, in the plurality of cases, answer that rational and there- 
fore divine demand. 

Now, Professor Hodgson's statement, as reported in your 
columns, was that " demand regulates supply." If his asser- 
tion, iu Ilia lecture, was the qtialified one, or that " wise demand 
regulates beneficial supply," your reporter is much fo be 
blamed, the Professor's class profoundly to be congratulated, 
and this correspondence is at an end ; while I look forward 
with deejiest interest to the necessary elucidations by the Pro- 
fessor of the nature of wisdom and benefit ; neither of these 
ideas having been yet famihar ones in common economical 
treatises. But I wrote under the impression that the Professor 

' '■ I lierebj promiBB Mr. Itnebin lliat em vary manjr ninntha are oTur 
lie shnll liave id pnul a tiiCtiiig exmxilmilioii of his ecoiiniuic teaching.'' 
I do not find, however, tliM Prcifenor EodgBon f alfillvd hU promiet. 
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detiU hitherto, as it has been the boost of economists to detil, 
with tbinga exiatent, and not theoretical (and assuretUy the 
practical men of this country expect their cliildren to be in- 
atructed by }iim in the laws which govern existing things) ■, 
and it is therefore only in the name of your practical readers 
that I challenged him, and to-day repeat my challenge, in 
terms from which I trust he will not again attempt to escape by 
circumambient criticism of my works,' to define, in scientific 
tei'ms, the limits under which his general statement tliat 
" 6upply regulates demand " is to be understood. That is to 
Bay, whether he, as Professor of Pohtical Economy, is about to 
explain the relations (a) of rational and satiable demand with 
beneficial and benevolently-directed supply ; or (b) of irmtionnl 
and insaliiible demand with mischievous and malevolently- 
direct«d supply ; or {c) of a demand of which he cannot ex- 
plain the character with a supply of which ho cannot predict 
the consequence ? 

I am, etc.. 

J. Buskin. 



[From '■ The Pall Mull GniCltl," April 18, 186B,J 

STRIKES t. ARBITRATION. 

'3b the BcOior <^ " Tht PuU MiiU Oatette." 

Sra: I read your Gaieltc so attentively that I am always 
falling into arrears, and have only to-day arrived at your last 
week's articles on strikes, arbitration, ete., which afford me the 
greatest satisfaction, but nevertheless embarrass me somewhat 
Will you permit me to ask for a word or two of further eluci- 
dation ? 

I am an entirely selfish person, and having the means of 
indulging myself (iu moderation), should, I beheve, have led a 
comfortable life, had it not been for occasional fits and twinges 
onscience, to which 1 inherit some family predisposilion, 
-snd from which I suffer great uneasiness in cloudy weather. 

ProfeBsor Hod^son'.i leller had qiiotod, with criticism, BeverKl pu- 
pges from Fors CluviyHra, Maaera Pulveria, and Time and Tide. 
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Articles like yours of Wednesday,' on tbe proper attentioD to 
oue'a own intereata, are very comfoiliiig and helpful to me ; 
but, as I said, there are yet some poluta id them I do not 
understand. 

Of course it is right to arrange all one's business with refer- 
ence to one's own interest ; but what will the practical differ- 
ence be ultimately between such aiTongement and the old and 
simple conscientious one ? In those bygone days, I remember, 
on6 endeavored, with such rough estimate as could be quickly 
made, to give one's Roland for oae's Oliver ; if a man did you 
a service, you tried in return to do as much for him ; if he 
broke your head, you broke his, shook hands, and were both 
the better for it. Contrariwise, on this modern principle of 
self-interest, I understand verj' well that if a man doea me a 
service, I am always to do the least I can in return for it ; but 
I don't see how I am always to get more out of him than he 
gets out of me. I dislike any references to abstract justice as 
much as you do, but I cannot see my way to keeping this in- 
justice always in my own favor ; and if I cannot, it seems to.— 
me the matter may as well be settled at first, as it must ci 
to be settled at last, in that disagreeably just way. 

Thus, for instance, in producing a piece of iron for the ma^l 
ket, one man digs it, another smelts Jt, anotlier puddles it, and 
I sell it. We get so much between us tour ; and I suppose 
your conscientious people would say that the divisiou of the 
pay should have somo reference to the hardness of the work, 
and the time spent in it. It is true that by encouraging the 
diggers and puddlers to spend all they get in diink, and by 



'The articles alladed to were, ona upon "Suikes and ArbitrSiUoD 
Courts," inllieGazHlteof Wednesday, thti 12th, and oiiH on "The Timi^ 
on Trade Arbilratiou," in the Gazeltu of Thuradav, the lath. Tlie former 
dt!BU will) tltii proposal to decide (laestions ruiHid b^Elrikus by ri>rerence 
lt> courts of arbitration. Amongst tbe sentences contained in il, and 
alluded to by Mr. Ruskln, were the following: "Phrases about Ihs 
' principles of right and juBtice ' are alwajB suspicioiiE and genurall; fal- 
lacious." " The rale of wages is determined eicliisively bjsulf-inleresL" 
"There is no such thing as a 'fair' rale of wages or a 'just' rale of 
WBgea." 
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turning tliem off as soon as I hear they are layiiig by money, 
it may yet be poaaiblo to get tlieni for some time to take less 
thau I auppjse tbey BbouliI have ; but I cannot bide from my- 
Belf that tbe men are beginning to umlej-sLaml the game a little 
themselves ; ami if they sLoulJ, with the help of those con- 
foimileil — (I beg pai-Jon ! I forgot that one doea not print such 
expressions in Pall Mall) — educotion-mougei-s, learn to be men, 
and to look after their own buaiuess as I do mine, what am I 
to do ? Even at present I don't feel easy in telling them that 
ght to have more money than they becanse I know better 
how to spend it, for even this involvea a distant reference to 
notionB of propriety and principle which I would gladly 
avoid. WiD you kindly tell me what is beat to be done (or 
Mid)f 

I am. Sir, your obliged servant, 

JoHH BuaEiN, 
EatUr Monday, 1805. 



[Fnn Uw " lUI llmU Dautts,- AprD SI, IS8S,] 

WORK AND WAOES. 

lb the Editor of " The PaU MaU Ometle." 

r : 1 am not usually unready for controversy, but I dis- 
it in spring, as I do the east wind {pace Mr. Kingsley), 
md I both regret having given occasion to the only dull leader 
vhich has yet ' ajipeared iu tlie PaU MaU Gazdle, and the 
cecessity I am involved in of dissecting the same, instead of u 
▼iolet, on which I was about this morning to begin operations. 
But I see. Sir, that you mean fairly, and that you have 
careful thinkers and writers on your staff. And I will accept 
your battle, if you will fight with short swonls, which is clearly 
jour interest, for such another article would sink the Gazette ; 

The Gaiello wua at this time of liltl« more thnn eight weeks' standing. 

e dull leader was that in the tiazullu of April 13. eiititleti '■ Masters 

«pd Men," Bod dealt entirel? with Mr. Ruakiua lettur oii Htrikos. The 

jmee Hr. Eingaley " alludes, of course, to his Ode to the North-East 
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and miQp, tor I hnye no time to answer speculations on what 
jou writers suppose my opinions may be, " if ne understauil " 
them. 

Tou shall understand them utterly, as I already nnilerstand 
youi-s. I will uot cai! yours "follnciea" li/imri ; you shall 
not call mine so. I will not tell you of your "uuconacious" 
ineaninga ; you shall not tell me of mine.' But I will ask you 
the plaioest questions, and make to you the plainest answers 
my English will admit of, on one point at a time only, expect- 
ing you also to aak or answer as briefly, without divergence 
or depiecatioD, Anil twenty lines will always coutnin all I 
would sity, at any intervals of time you choose. 

For example : I said I must " dissect " your leader, mean- 
ing that I should have to take a piece of it, as I would of my 
flower, and deal with that fij-at ; then with its sequences. 

I take this sentence then : " He (JUr. IL) seenis to tiiink 
that apart from the question of the powers of the parties, 
there is some such thing as a just rate of wages. He seems 
to be under the impression that the wages ought to be pro- 
portioned, not to the supply and demand of labor and capiLil, 
but ' to the hardship of the work and the time spent in it. ' " 

Yes, Sir, I am decisively under that impression — as deci- 
sively aa ever Greek coin was under Us impression. You will 
beat me out of sdl shape, if you can beat me out of this. Will 
you join issue on it, and are these following statements dear 
enough for you, either to accept or deny, in as positive 
terms ? — 

1 A man should in justice be paid for two hours" work 
twice as much as for one hour's work, and for '* hours' work u 
times aa much, if the effort be similar and continuous. 

n. A man should in justice be paid for difficult or dan| 
Qua work proportionately more than for easy and safe wi 
supposing the other conditions of the work similar. 



' The leader had begun bj speaking of Mr. HuBtiu's previous leitat 
w " embodying fallaciea, pernicious in Iba hfitli«at degn'o," and 
eluded by remnrkiug how " easily aud unconsoiousl^ li« glided iaUi the 
tme reaait of hla principles" 



« 
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ni. (And now look out, for this propoaition involves the 
ultimate principle of all just wages.) If a man does a given 
quantity of work for me, I am bound in justice to do, or pro- 
cure to be done, a precisely equal quantity of work for him ; 
and just trade in Iitbor is the exchange of equivalent quanti- 
tiea of labor of different kinds. 

If you pause at this word "equivalent," you shall have 
definition of it in roy next letter. I am sure you will in iair- 
es3 insert this challenge, whether 3'ou accept it or dechne. 
I am. Sir, your obliged servant, 

Jobs Ruskin.' 
DENifABE Hnx, 'flmraday, April 20. 



[From ■■ TUB P(U UsU OuMta,~ A|>ri1 », ISffi.] 

WORE AND WAGES. 
T9 the EdiUr of " 77k PoU MuR OazelU." 

81B : I accept your terms, and reply in the fewest words I 

n. 

L Ton '* see no injustice in hiring a fly for 2s. Gif, for the 
first hour and In. Gd. for each succeeding one." Nor I either ; 
so far from it, that I uever give a cabman leas than a si tilling ; 
which I doubt not is your practice also, and a very proper one. 
The cabmen make no objection, and you could not have given 
• neater instance of the propoi-tion of payment to labor which 
yon deny, ^ou pay in the first hour for the various trouble 
'involved in taking the man off his stand, and for a proportion 
of the time during which he has waited for the chance of your 
enstom. That paid, you hire him by the formula which I 
Btate, and you deny, 

11 " Danger and difficulty have attractions for some men." 
They have, and if, under the influence of those attractions, 
they choose to make you a present of their labor, for love (in 

' In reply, the Gazelle denied " eacli of llio tlireu proposiliona to be 
^'teae,'' on groundB alioim in the (laotatloas glvun in the foUoniDg letter. 
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your own terms,' "aa jou give a penny to a beggnr"), yoo 
may accept the gift as the beggar does, w-ithout question of 
justice. But if they do not choose to give it you, tliey have a 
right to higher payment. My guide may perhaps, for love, 
play at climbing Mont Blanc with me ; if he will not, he has 
a right to be paid more than for climbing the Breven. 

UL " Ml". Ruakin can define justice, or any other word, sa 
be chooses." 

It is a gracious permission ; but suppose justice be some- 
thing more than a word ! When you derived it from jiistum ' 
(falsely, for it is not derived from jussum, but from the root 
of jungo), you forgot, or ignored, that the SasoDs had also a 
word for it, by which the English workmau still pleads for 
it ; that the Greelis had a word for it, by which Plato aud SL 
Paul reasoned of it ; and that the Powers cf Heaven have, pre- 
sumably, an idea of it with which it may be well for " our in- 
terests " that your defitiition, as well as mine, should ultimately 
correaiMnd, since their " definitions " are commonly not by a 
woi-d but a blow. 

But accepting for the nonce your own conception of it as 
"the fulfilment of a compulsory agi-eemeut" (■' the wages " 
you say " which you/orce the men to take, and they can/on.« 
you to pay "), allow me to ask your definition of force, or com- 
pulsion. As thus: (Ca^e 1.) I agree with my friend that we 
will pay a visit to 'Mi: A, at two in the morning. My friend 
agrees with me that bo will hold a pistol to I^lr. A-'& head. 
Under those circumstances, I agree with Mr. A. that I shall 
remove his plate without expression of objection on his part. 
Is this agreement, in your sense, "jussum ?" (Case 2.) Mr. 
B. goes half through the ice into the canal on a frosty morn- 
ing. I, on the shore, agi-ee with Mr. B. that I shall have u 
huudred pounds for throwing him a rope. Is this agreemeDt 
validly "Jussum?" 

The first of these cases expresses in small compass the gen- 



' TbeBe '■ terms 
of determining lii 

> In the article ol April 13. 



airapl? that the Oaiette Bhonld have the riglil 
>i of the proposed controveisj was vorth iu 
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eral nature of ammgemenU under compulsory circumetancea 
over which one of the parties has eiitire control The second, 
that of arrangements made under circumstancea accidentally 
compulsory, when the capital is in one party's hands eiclu- 
BiTely. For you will observe Mr. B, has no right whatever to 
tlie use of my i-ope : and that capital (though it would proba- 
I bly have been only the final i-esult of my operations with re- 
I spect to Mr. A.) makes me completely master of the situation 
[ with reference to Mr, B. 

I am. Sir, your obliged servant, 

John Ecskis.' 
K Hill, Salurdaj/, AprU 23, 18(!5. 



[From '■ The Foil Utll Gucttf." Muf % 18fi5.J 

WORK AND WAGES. 

lb Uui Editor of '■ The PaU Mill Oiaeile. " 

SiB : I have uot hastened my reply to your last letter, think- 
ing that your space at present would be otherwise occupied ; 
having also my own thoughts busied in various directions, 
Bucb as you may fancy ; yet busied chiefly in a sad wonder, 
which perhaps you would not fancy, I moum for Mr. Lin- 
coln,' as man should moum the fate of man, when it is sud- 
den and supreme. I hate regicide as I do popubcide — deeply, 
if frenzied ; more deeply, if dehberate. But my wonder is 
in remembering the tone of the EnybHb people and press re- 
Bpecting this man during Ma Ute ; and iti comparing it with 
their sayings of bim in bis death. They caricatured and re- 
viled him when his cause was poised in deadly balance — when 
their praise would havo been grateful to him, and their help 

' For the Guelta'a reply to tliiH, Bee the notes la the following letter. 

' President Lincoln w»a shot while in hia priTats box at Ford's Thea- 
tre. Waahingtoa, on lliu night of April 14, ISB.'i, and died euXj the 
next morning. His asaassin, J. Wilkes Booth, was puraned to Caroline 
CoDnty, Virginia, where he was flrud on hj the loldierj and killed. A 
l«tt«r was found upon liirn ascribing his conduct to his devotion to ths 
Boatteiu States. 
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priceless. Tbej now declare bis cause to Iiave been just, 
when it needs no aid ; and hia pui'poses to have beeu noble, 
when all human thoughts of them huve become vanity, and 
will never so much as mis their murmura in his ears with the 
sentence of the Tribunal which has summoned him to receive 
a juster praise and tenderer blame than ours. 

I have twice (I see) used the word " just " inndvertentlv, 
forgetting that it has no meaning, or may mean (you tell me) 
quite what we choose ; and that so far as it has a metining, 
" the important question ia not whether the action is just," 
Indeed when I read this curious sentence in your reply on 
Tuesday Inst, " Justice, as we use it, impUes merely the con- 
formity of an action to any rules whatever, good or bod," I 
had nearly closed the discussion by teUiug you that there re- 
mained no ground on wliich we could meet, for the Eugliah 
workmen, in whose name I wrote to you, asked, not for con- 
fortuity with bad iniles, but enactment of good oues. But 1 
will not pounce upon these careless sentences, which you are 
forced to write in all haste, and at all disadvantage, while I 
Lave the definitions and resulta determined tlirough years of 
quiet labor, lying ready at my hand. You never meant what 
you wrote (when I said I would not tell you of unconscious 
meaniogs, I did not promise not to tell vou of unconscious 
wants of meanings) ; but it is for you to tell me wliat you menu 
by a bad rule, and what by a good one. Of the law of the 
Eternal Lawgiver, It is dictated that " the commandment is 
holy, and just, and good." Not merely that it is a law ; but 
that it is such and such a law. Ai'e these terms senseless to 
you ? or do you understand by them only that the observance 
of that law ia generally conducive to our interests? And if 
BO, what are our interests? Have we ever an interest in Umq 
something, as well as in getting something; may not even all 
getting be at last summed in beiug? ia it not the uttei-most of 
interest to be just rather than unjust? Let us leave cntching 
at phrases, and try to look in each other's faces and hearts; 
HO define our thoughts ; then reason fi-om them. [See below,]' 

' The briLcketed [kk'] hilerpolalioua aru Uie reiunrka of the GaielU..— 
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Yet, lest you Bay I evade you in generalities, here ia present 
answer point by point. 

L " The fare has Dothing to do with the labor in preparing 
the fly for being hired." — Nor, of course, the price of any 
orticle with the labor eTtpende J in preparing it for being sold ? 
This will be a useful note to the nest edition of "Kicurdo," 
[The price depends ou the relative forces of the buyer and 
the seUer. The price asked by the seller no doubt depends 
on the labor expended. The price given by the buyer de- 
pends on the degree in which be desires to po.'isess the thing 
sold, which has nothing to do with the labor laid out on it.] 

The answer to your instances ' ia that all jnst price involves 
an allowance for average necessary, not for uonecessary, labor. 
The just price of coals at Newcastle Joes not involve an allow- 
ance for their carriage to Newcastle. But the just price of a 
cab at a stand involves an allowance to the cabman for having 
stood there, [Why ? who is to determine what is necessary ?J 

n. "This admits the principle of Bargaining." No, Sir; 
it only admits the principle of Begging. If you like to ask 
your guide to give you his legs for nothing, or your workman 
Lis arms for nothing, or yonr shopkeeper his goods (or noth- 
ing, and they consent, for love, or for play — you are doubtless 
both dignified and fortunate ; but there is no question of 
trade in the matters; only of Alms. [We mean by Alma 
money or goods given merely from motives of benevolence, 
and without return. In the case supposed the guide goes one 
mile to please himself, and ten more for hire, which satisfies 
him. How does he give Alms ? He goes for less money than 
he otherwise would require, because he likes the job, not be- 
cause his employer likes it. The Alms are thus given by him- 
self to himself. ] 

HL It is true that " every one can affix to words any sense 
lie chooses," But if I pay for a yard of broadcloth, and the 
shopman cuts me three-quarters, I shall not put up with my 



' One of the inMonceB given b? the Quette on this poiut was tliat k 
(overelgn made of CaliCorninn gold irfll not bii/ more irool nt Sydiiejr 
than a sovereign made of Australian gold, sltUaugti far morti labor will 
have been expended in bringing it to Sj'dnej, 
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losa raore patiently on being informed that Bishop BuUer 
meant by justice aomethiDg quite different from what Bentham 
meant by it, or that to give for every yard three- quarter^ is 
the rule of that establishment, [If the word "j-ard " were as 
ambiguous as the word " justice," Blr. Ruskia ought to he 
much obliged to the shopman for defining Lis sense of it. 
especially if he gave you full notice before he cut the cloth.] 

Further, it is easy to ascertain the uses of words by the best 
scholars — [Nothing is more difficult. To ascertain what Locke 
meant by an " idea," or Sir W. Hamilton by the word " incon- 
ceivable," is no easy task.] — and well to adopt them, because 
they are sure to be founded on the feeUnga of gentlemen.^ 
(Different gentlemen feel and think in very different ways. 
Though we iliffer from Mr. Ruskin, we hope be will not deuy 
this.] Tlius, when Horace couples his letuicem pi opositi with 
justum, he means to assert that the tenacity is only noble 
which is justified by uprightness, and shows itself by insufier- 
ance of the jkbho "prava jubcntium." And although Portia 
does indeed accept your definition of justice from the lips of 
Shylock, changing the divine, " who sweareth to his own hurt, 
and ehangeth not " into the somewhat less divine " who swear- 
eth to his neighbor's Lm-t and ehangeth not ; " and though she 
carries out his and your conception of such justice to the utte^ 
most, the result is not, even in Shylock'a view of it^ " for the 
interest of both parties. " 

IV. To your two final questions "exhausting" (by no means, 
my dear Sir, I assure you) "the poinis at issue." ' I reply in 
both cases, " No." And to your plaintive " why should they 
do BO ? " while, observe, I do not admit it to be a monstrous 
requirement of men that they should sometimes sacrifice 



' The Gnzette's criticism on tlie previous letter hod concliideil tbns; 

The following questions eiliauat thn points at issue betwetn Mr, Itns* 
kin and ourselves: 

Is every man bonnd to puroliaw an.v service or any goods offered bim 
at ft *■ just '' price, Le having the money T 

If yes, there ia an fnd of private property. 

U ao. tlie purclioitei must lie at liberty to refnse to buy If It aaita hi* 
latereat lo do so. Suppose he does refuni, aud thereupon the Mllfj 
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their own interests, I would for the present merely answer 
that I liftve never found my own interests seriously compro- 
mised by my practice, which is, when I ctmnot get the fair 
price of r thing, not to sell it, and when I cannot give the 
fair price of a thing, not to buy it. The other dny, a dealer 
in want of money offered me a series of Kirtz minerals for 
two-thirda of their value. I knew their value, but did not 
Oftre to spend the enth-e sum which would have covered it. 
I tljercfore chose forty specimens out of the seventy, and gave 
the denier what he asked for the whole. 

In the example you give, it is not the interest of the guide 
to take his fifty francs rather than nothing; because all future 
trarellere, though they could afford the himdred, would then 
aay, "You went for fifty ; we will give you no more." [Does 
ay to a broker, " You sold stock yesterday at 90 ; I 
will pay no more to-day "?] And for me, if I am not able to 
pay my hundred francs, I either forego Mont Blnnc, or climb 
alone ; and keep my fifty francs to pay at another time, for a 
less service, some man who oko would have got nothing 

offer* to lower liis price, it being his Interest to do m, ii the purehuer 
at liberty to aco'^pt that offer ? 

If ye%, the whole principle of bargaining ia admitted, And the " jos- 
tioe" of the price beoomaa tmnialeriiil. 

If no, each pari; tit the supposition ia compelled by justice to sacrl- 
Soe their interest. Why should they do so F 

The following is iin eiamplu: The "just" price of a guide up Mont 
Blano is {sappose) lUO francs. I have only QU francs to spurs. Hay 1 
withont Injustice offer the 50 francs to a guide, who would otherwise 
net nothing, and taaj he without Injustice accept my offer ? If not, I 
loM my excnrsion, and he loses his opportaiiily o( earning SO francs. 
Why should this be ? 

In addition to the above interpolations, the Gazette appended a note 
to this letter, in which it declared its deSnitlon of justice to be a quola- 
tioa frota memory of Austin's defiuiliou adopted by him from Hobbes, 
and after referring Mr. Buskin to Austin for the moral bearings of |]ie 
qoestion, oonoluded by summing up its views, which it doubted if Mr. 
Buskin understood, and insisting on the definition of " justice " as con- 
fonuity with any rule whatever, good or bnd," and on that of good as 
" those wliich promote the general happiness of those whom they affecU" 
(Sm Hie next letter.) 





To the EdiU>r of "The Piia MaS Giaetie." 

Sib ; I am under the impression that we are both getting 
prosy, or, at all events, that no one will read either my last 
letter or your comments upon it, in the places in whicb you 
have so gracefully introduced them. For which I am sorr}", 
and you, I imagine, are not. 

It is true that differences of feeling may exist among 
gentlemen ; yet I think that gentlemen of nil countries agree 
that it is rude to intennipt your opponent while he is speak- 
ing ; for a futile answer gains no real force by becoming an 
interjection ; anil a strong one can abide its time. I irill 
therefore pray you, in future, if you publish my letters at all, 
to practice towards them so much of old English msnners as 
may yet be found lingering round some old English dinner- 
tables ; where, ttiough we may be compelled by fashion to 
turn the room into a. gi-een-house, and serve everytliing cold, 
the piicea de rSsislance are still present«d whole, and carved 
afterwards. 

Of course it is open to you to reply that I dislike close 
argument Which little flourish being executed, and if jou 
are well breathed — en garde, if you please, 

L Your original position was that wages (or price) bear no 
relation to hai-dship of work. On that I asked you to join 
You now admit, though with apparent reluctance, that 
"the price asked by the seller, eo doubt, depends on the 
labor expended" 

The price asked by the seller has, I believe, in respectable 
commercial houses, and respectable shops, Teiy approximats 
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relation to the price pnid by the buyer. I do not know if you 
are in the habit of asking, from your wiue-iuerchant or tailor, 
rejuctiou of price on the ground that the sum remitted will 
be " ohns to themselveB ; " but, having been myself in some- 
what intimate connection with a house of buainess in the 
City,' not diahonorably accounted of during the last forty 
years, I know enough of their correspondents iu every im- 
portant town in the "United Kingdom to be sure that they 
will bear mo witness that the difference between the prices 
asked aud the prices taken was always a very "imaginary" 
quantity. 

But urging this no farther for the present, and marking, 
(or gained ground, only your admission that " the price asked 
depends on the labor expended," will you farther tell me, 
whether that dependence is constant, or variable? If con- 
stant, under what law ; if variable, within what hmita ? 

n. "The alms are thus given by himself to himself." I 
never said they were not I said it was a question of alms, 
not of trade. And if your original leader had only been an 
exhortation to English workmen to consider every diminution 
of their pay, in the picturesque though perhaps somewhat 
dim, religious light of alms paid by themselves to themselves, 
I never shoidd Imve troubled you with a letter on the subject 
For, singular enough, Sir, this is not one of the passages of 
your tetters, however apparently indefensible, which I care to 
attack. 

So far from it, in my own serious writings I have always 
mniutoined that the best work is done, and can only be done, 
for love.* But the point at issue between us is not whether 
there should be charity, but wliether there can be trade ; not 
whether men may give away their labor, but whether, if they 

' Tluit of Messrs. Ruakin, Telford, and Domecq, ta which Mr. Enfikln'a 
tkther, " who hugan life oSB nlne-mercliBiit '' (Fors Clavigen, Letter z., 
I p. 131, 1871), h^ been a pu^ner. 

'See §41 of The Crown of Wild Olive, p. 50 of the 1673 edition. 
' Koae of the beit head-work in art, literatnre. or science, is ever paid 
ir. . . . It la indued very clear tli&t Qod meaus all tliorous'''? S""^ 
Work aud talk to be done for nothing," 
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t choose to do so, there is such a thing aa a price for it 
And my statement, as opposed to yours, is briefly this — that 
for all hibor, there ie, under given circumstances, a just pric* 
appoximiitely determinable ; that every conscious deflection 
from this price towania zera is either gift on the paj^ of tLe 
laborer, or theft on tho part of the employer ; and that all 
payment in conscious excess of this price is either theft on 
the part of the laborer, or gift on that of the employer. 

HL If you wish to substitute the word " moral " for "just " 
iu the above statement, I am prepared to allow the substitu- 
tion ; only, a^ you, not I, introduced this new word, I must 
pray for your definition of it first, whether remembered from 
Mr. Hobbea, or original, 

IV', I am sony you doubt my underBtanding your riews ; 
but, in that cose, it may be well to ask for a word or two of 
farther elucidation. 

" Justice," you say, is " conformity with any rule whatever. 
good or bad." And " good rules are rules which promote the 
general happiness of those whom they affect." And bad rules 
are (therefore) rules which promote the general misery of 
those whom they affect ? Justice, therefore, may as often us 
uot promote the general misery of those who practice it ? Dt> 
j*ou intend this ? ' 

Again : " Good rules are rules which promote the general 
happiness of those whom they affect" But, "the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number is best secured by laying 
dowu no rule at all" (as to the price of "labor"). 

Do j'ou propose this as a sequitur? for if not, it is merely n 
jxtilio principii, and a somewhat wide one. Before, therefore, 
we branch into poetical questions concerning happiness, we 
will, with your permission, and according to my original stipu- 
lation, that we should dispute only of one point at a time, 
determine the matters already at issue. To which end, also, 
I leave without reply some parts of your last letter ; not with- 



' "Yes. But, generally BpeBkhig, rules are benpficinl ; hence, i-eiief- 
ally epenking, justice is a. guod tliiug in faat. A atsle of society miglit 
Lb iiDigined in whicli il would he ■ liideouBly bad tliiug." — (Foot-Doto 
uuwer of the Gttfett«.) 
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out ft little atrain on the fpKo<i dSon-uw, for which I think, Sir, 
you may give me opeolj", credit, if not tnciUy, thaoks, 
I fim, Sir, youi- obliged servant. 

John Kdsein. 
Denmark Hlll. Mny 4. 



WORK AND WAOBS. 

To the Editor if " The P»iU MiiiX Qaselle." 

Sir ; I have long delayed my reply to your notes on my last 
letter ; partly being otherwiHe huay— partly in a pause of 
surprise and doubt how low in the elements of ethics we were 
to descend. 

Let me, however, first assure you that I heartily concur in 
your opening remarks, and shall be glad to spare useless and 
avoid discourteous words. When you anid, in your first reply 
to me, that my letter embodied faUacies which appeared to 
you pernicious in the highest degree. I also " could not con- 
sider this sort of language well judged." When you cidled 
one of yoiir own questions au answer, and declared it to be 
" simple and perfectly conclusive," I thought the flourish 
might have been spared ; and for having accused you of 
writing carelessly, I must hope your pai-don ; for the dis- 
■ courtesy, in my mind, would have been in imagining you 
[ to be writing with care. 

For instance, 1 should hold it discourteous to suppose you 

uaware of the ordinary distinction between law and equity : 

yet no consciousness of such a distinction appears in your 

articles. I siiould hold it discourteouH to doubt your ao- 

I qnaintance with the elementary principles laid down by the 

I great jurists of all nations respecting Divine and Human 

' kw ; yet such a doubt forces itself on roe if I consider jour 

replies as deliberate. And I should decline to continue the 

discu8.4ion with au opponent who could conceive of justice 

as (under any circumstances) " an liideously bad thing," if I 

did not suppose him to have mistaUeu the hideousness of 
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justice, in certain pbases, to certain persoiiB, for its ultimate 
nature and power. 

There may be question respecting these inaccuracies of 
thought ; there can be none respecting the carelessneaa of 
expression which causes the phrases "are" and "ought to be" 
to alternate in your articles as if they were alike in meaning. 

1 have permitted this, that I might see the course of your 
nrgument in your own terms, but it is now needful that the 
confuaion should cease. That wages are determined by sup- 
ply and demand is no proof that under any circumstances they 
must be — still less that under all cii-cuuistances they ought to 
be. Permit me, therefore, to know the sense in which you 
use the word " ought " in your paragraph lettered b, page 832 ' 
(second column), and to ask whether the woi-da "due," 
" duty," " devoir," and other such, connected in idea with the 
first and third of the "piiecepta juris" of Justinian, quoted 
by Blackstone as a summary of the whole doctrine of 'aw 
{honcBlu vioere, — alteruninonUedere.^suumquecuique Iribufirt), 
are without meaning to you except as conditions of agree- 
ment ? ■ Whether, in fact, there be, in your view, any Aoiicw, 
absolutely ; or whether we are to launch out into an historical 
investigation of the several kinds of liappiness enjoyed in lives 
of rapine, of selfish trade, and of unselfish citizenship, and to 
decide only upon evidence whether we will hve as pirates, as 
pedlers, or as gentlemen ? If so, while I shall be glad to see 
you undertake, independently, so interesting an inquiry, I 
must reserve my comments on it until its close. 

But if you admit an absolute idea of a " devoir " of one 
man to another, and of every honorable man to himself, tell 
me why you dissent from my statement of the terms of that 



' VU, , ' ■ Wages ouglit to ba proportioned to the supply and dmnand 
of labor and onpital, and not to Ilii; linrdaiiip of the work and the timi- 

' " Justitia est caaslnna et perpet^a voluntas suuin cuiqud tribuendi 
.... Juriaprudantia est divinai'um atqn« linmauaraiii rernm notitia, 
jaMiat/luB injusti ncientia." The third precept is given above. Jus- 
tinian, Inst. i. 1-3: and sea BliLckatonB, vol. i. section 2, "Uf tlie 
Nature of Laws in QenermL" 
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debt in the opening of this cliscusHion. Obsei-Te, I asked for 
no evangelical virtue of returning good for evil : I aaked only 
for the Siuaitic equity o( return in good for good, as for Si- 
naitic equity of return in evil for eviL " Eye for eye," tooth 
for tooth " — be it bo ; but will you thus pray according to the 
lex lalionis and not according to the lex graliai ? Your debt is 
ou both sides. Does a man take of your life, you take also of 
his. Shall ho give you of his life, and will you not give him 
also of yours ? If this be not your law of duty to him, tell me 
what other there is, or if you verily believe there is none. 

But you (isk of such repayment, " Who aluill determine how 
much ? ' I look no notice of the question, irrelevant when 
you asked it ; but in its broad bearing it is the one imperative 
question of national economy. Of old, as at bridgefoot of 
Florence, men regulated their revenge by the law of demand 
and supply, and asked in measureless anger, "'Who shall de- 
termine how much?" with economy of blood, such as wo 
know. That " much " is now, with some approximate equity, 
determined at the judgment- seat, but for the other debt, the 
debt of love, we have no law but that of the wolf, and the 
locust, and the " fisbea of the sea, which have no ruler over 
them." The workmen of England — of the world, ask for the 
return — as of wrath, so of reward by law ; and for blood reso- 
lutely spent, as tor that recklessly shed ; for life devoted 
through its duratioD, as for that untimely cast away ; they 
require from you to determine, in judgment, the equities of 
"Human Eetribution." 

I am. Sir, your faithful servant, 

J. RnsKDi.' 
M,iy 20, 18C5. 



'See ante, second intorpolstion of the Ooiette, on p. IiQ. 

'The discoBsion vos not cantinued bejood tliis letter, the Guelt« 
jndging flnj continnanpe naeleas, Ihe difference between Mr. Enekln 
tnd thenuelveB being " one of Unt piincipleo." 





THE STAm)ARB OF WAGES. 

Tallte Editor of •■ The PaU MtiU Oauttf." 

SiE ; In the course of your yesterday's article on strikes' 
you have very neatly an<l tersely expreaseil the pi-imal tnllacy 
of modern political economy— to wit, that the value of any 
piece of labor cannot be dedned ; and that " all that can be 
ascertained is simply whether any man can be got to do it 
for a certain sum." 

Now, sir, the " value " of any piece of labor (/ should have 
written " price," not " value," but it is no matter) — that ia to 
say, the quantity of food and air which will enable a man to 
perform it without eventually losing any of Lis flesh or nerv- 
ous energy, ia as abaolutely fixed a quantity as the weiglit of 
powder necessary to carry a given ball a given distance. 
Aud within limits varying by exceedingly minor and unim- 
portant circumstances, it is an ascertainable quantity. I told 
the public this five yeai-s ago, and — under pardon of your 
politico-economical contributor, it is not a sentimental, but a 
chemical, fact. Let any half-dozen London physicians of 
recognized standing state in precise terms the quantity and 
kind of food, and space of lodging, they consider approxi- 
mately necessary for the healthy life of a laborer in anj' given 
manufacture, and the number of hours he may, without short- 
ening his life, work at such business daily, if in snch manner 
he be sustained. Let all masters be bound to give their men 

'Ah regards "strikes," It is of Interest to note the following uneud- 
mant proposed by Mr. Buskin at a Bpeoial mBetiujf of Hie Nalional 
AsBiKiation for tlie Promotion of Socinl Science on the subject, beld in 
1808; "That, In tLe opinion of this meeting, llie iiiierestB of workiiien 
aud their emplo.rers are at presiiut opposed, and can anlr become iden- 
lical when alt are equally employed in deBiied labor and recopiiied 
dntf, and all, from the highest to the lowest, ore paid fixed salaries, 
proportioned to the value of their services and siilSDient for their hon- 
orable maintenance in the eituatioDB oC life properly occupied by them." 
—Doily Telegraph. July 18, 1868. 
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A choice between an order for that quantity of fooj and space 
of lodging, or the market wages for that speciiied number of 
hours of work. Proper laws for the maintenanee of fanjiliea 
would require further conceasion ; but in tha outset, let but 
this law of wages be estabbshed, and if then we have more 
Btrikea, you may denouuce them without one word of remoD' 
Btrance either from sense or aensibility. 

1 am. Sir, with sentiments of great respect, 
Your faithful servant, 

John BtisxiN. 
Denmark Hill, April 30, 1867. 



[From ■' Tho Pull MbU GkMM," Jinimrj 34, IBT3,] 

BOW THE RICH SPEND THEIR MONET, 
fii the Sdilor of '• The PnU MaS Gazetle." 

Sis : Here among the hills, I read bttle, and withstand, 
Bometimoa for a fortnight together, even the attractions of my 
Pail Mall Oazelle. A friend, however, sent me, two days ago, 
your article signed W. R. G. on spending of money (January 
13),' which, as I happened to hove over-eaten myself the day 
before, and taken perhaps a glass too much besides of quite 
priceless port (Quarles Harris, twenty years in bottle), would 
have been a great comfort to my mind, showing me that if I 

' The article, or rattier letter, dealt with a paper on " Tho Labor 
Horement" \ij Mr, Goldwin Smith in the Conti^mparar}' Btjviev of 
December. 18T3, and especially nlth tha foUowiag sentences in it: 
'■ When did wealth rear such encLautod palaoea of luxury as it is reai^ 
tog in Eugland at the present day ? Well do I remember one of thoBS 
p«lace9, the moat conaplcoons object for miles round. Ila lord was, I 
d>re eay, consulnliig the income of some hundreds of the poor laboring 
families around him. The thought that jou are spending on yourself 
Miniially the income of six liandred laboring families si:ema to me as 
nucli as a man with a heart and a brain can bear," W. R. G.'a letter 
argued that this " heartless expenditure all goes into the pocheta" of 
the poor families, who ace thus benefited by Uie selfish luxuries of th« 
lord in his palace. 
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had done some harm to myBeU, I hod at least conferred bene- 
fit xvpoQ the poor by these exceasea, had I not been left in 
some painful doubt, even at the end of W. R G.'s most ictel- 
ligent illustrations, whether I ou^ht not to have exerted my- 
self further in the cause of humanity, and by the use of some 
cathartic process, such as appears to hnre been without incon- 
venience practised by the ancients, enabled myself to eat two 
dinners instead of one. But I write to you to-day, liecause if 
I were a poor man, instead of a (moderately) rich one, I am 
nearly certain that W. R. G.'a paper would suggest to me a 
question, which I am sure he will kindly answer in your col- 
umns, namely, " These means of living, which this generous 
and useful gentleman is so fortunately disposed to bestow on 
me — where does he get them himself? " 

I am. Sir, your faithful servant, 

J. Rcsgra. 
Brantwood, CoNiSTorc, Jan. 23. 



[Fnm '■ The Pull UiII auptte," Jumaijn^ 1B73.] 

HOW THE RICH SPEND THEIR MONET. 

To the Bililtn- qf "The Paa MaU OnteUe." 

Sir : I am disappointed of my Gazelle to-day, and shall be 
grievously busy to-morrow. I think it better, therefore, to 
follow up my own letter, if you will permit me, with a simple 
and brief statement of the facta, than to wait till I see your 
correspondent W. R G.'s reply, if ho has vouchsafed me one. 

These are the facta. The laborious poor produce " the 
means of life " by their labor, Rich persons possess tbem~ 
selves by various expedients of a right to dispense these 
" means of life," and keeping as much means as they want o( 
it for tiiemselves, and rather more, dispense the rest, usually 
only in return tor more labor from the poor, expended in pro- 
ducing various delights for the rich dispenser. The idea is 
now gradually entering poor men's minds, that they may as 
well keep in their own hands the right of distributing " the 
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means of life " they produce ; and employ IhemaelveH, bo far 
■B they need extra occupation, for their own enterbumnent or 
benefit, rather than that of other people. There ia something 
to be said, nevertheless, in favor of the present arrangement, 
but it cannot he defended in disguise ; and it is impoaaible to 
do more harm to the cause of order, or the rights of property, 
than by endeavors, sucli as that of your correspondent, to re- 
Tive the absurd and, among all vigorous thinkers, long since 
exploded notion of the dependence of the poor upon the rich. 
I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 
January 26, J. RuBKIN. 



[Fran "Ti» F^ UaU Goetlf," Jianr; 31,1873.1 

HOW TBS RICH SPEND THEIR MONET. 

To ihe Editor of "rhe PaU MaU Oaxate.'' 

Sib : I have my Pall Mall Gazette at the 28th to-day, and 
must at once, with your permission, solemnly deny the insidi- 
osity of my question, "Where does the rich man get his 
means of living ? " I don't myself see how a more straightfor- 
ward question could be put ! So straight fonvard indeed that 
I particularly dislike making a martyr of myself in answering 
it, OS I must this blessed day — a martyr, at least, in the way 
of witness ; for it we rich people don't begin to speak honestly 
with our tongues, we shall, some day soon, lose them and our 
heads together, having for some time back, most of ns. made 
false use of the one and none of the other. WeU, for the 
point in question then, as to means of living : the most exem- 
plary manner of answer is simply to state how I got my 
own, or rather how my father got them for me. He and hia 
partners entered into what your corresjMndent meliifiuously 
ityles "a mutually beneficent partnership,'"' with certain 
laborers in Spain. These laborers produced from the earth 

'W. B. Q. had di'clared tliat tlie ricli man (or hia anceslora) gol the 
laonej " by co-operation wilh the poor . . . by, in fact, entering into 
[ilaally b«neficatit partnership with tliem. Mid advancing them their 
I llukre o[ the joint profits . . . paying thum beCoreliiuid, !□ a word." 
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annually a certain number of bottles of wine. These produc- 
tions were solcl Ijy mj fatlier and his partners, who kept nine- 
tentbs, or thereabouts, of the price themBelvea, and gave 
one-tenth, or thereabouts, to the laborers. In which state of 
inutual beneficence my father and his partners naturally be- 
came rich, and the laborers as naturally remained poor. Then 
my good father gave all his money to me (who never did a 
stroke of work in ray life worth my salt, not to mention my 
dinner), and so far from finding his money " grow " in my 
hands, I never try to buy anything with it ; but people tell me 
" money isn't what it was in your father's time, everything ia 
Bo much dearer." I should be heartily glad to Icam from 
your correspondent as much pecuniary botany as will enable 
lue to set my money a-growing ; and in the mean time, as I 
liave thus given a quite indubitable instance of my notions of 
the way money is made, will he be so kind as to give us, not 
an lieriddic example of the dark ages {though I suspect I know 
more of the pedigree of money, if he come to that, than be 
does),' but a. living example of a rich gentleman who hag made 
his money by saving an e<pial portion of profit in some 
mutually beneficent partnership with his laborers? 

I am. Sir, your obedient sen-ant, 

J. RUBKin. 
Ba4MTWOOD, CONIBTON, 

King Charles the Marljr, 1873. 

P. S, — I see by Christie & Hanson's advertisement that 
some of the best bits of work of a good laborer I once knew, 
J. M. W. Turner (the original plates namely of the " Lilier 
Studiorum "), are just going to be destroyed by some of his 
affectionate relations. May I beg your correspondent to ex- 
plain, for your readers' benefit, this charming case of heredi- 
tary accumulation ? 

' W. B. Q. lind vrrillun : " In nine caseB out of ten, Sn Iliti cnee of 
acquired Trealtli, ire slioald probably And, were the pedigree traced (alrljr 
and far back enough, that the original difference between tlie now rich 
mjkn and the now poor man icas, that the latter habitually spent all his 
earningB, and Ihu former habitually saved a poctioa of Lis iu order that 
it vlglit accumulate aad fructify." 
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[Datf «iid plaoo erf pabll(«tion unknown,) 

COMMERCIAL MOlLlLlTr.i 

M? Dear Sib: Mr. Johnson's speech in the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, which you favor me bj sending, ap- 
pears to me the most important event tlutt has occurred in 
reUtioo to the true interests of the country during my life- 
time. It begins an era of true civilization. I shall allude to 
it in the " Fors " of March, and make it the chief subject of 
the one following (the matter of this being alreaily prepared.' 
It goes far beyond what I had even hoped to hear admitted — 
liow much less enforced so gravely and weightily in the com- 
mercial world. 

Believe me, faithfully yours, 

J. Blskin, 



IPKim " The MnaeUrr and UJnlng Omctlc." NnycmtKr in. lFr75.] 

THE DEFINITION OF WEALTH. 

Corpus Curisti College, Oximrd, 
9rh NocembtT, 1875. 
To tht EdU&r nf " Th/i Monehiry Gazette." 

Sm : I congratulate you with all ray mind on the sense, and 

■with all my heart on the courage, of your last Saturday's lead- 

' ing article, which I have juat seen." You have asserted in it 

' This liilter ytta received from Mr. Raekirt by a genttemnn in Man- 

' Chester, who had forwarded to him a copy ot the flpeech made by Mr, 

Bicliard JohtlBoa (PreBident) ul tbtt Qrty-Eourib annual mueling of the 

Hftnchealer Cbamber of Commeroe, Feb, 1, 18TS. Mr. Johnson's sd- 

i drats dealt vith the immorality of cheapness, the duties of merchants 

■nil manufacturers as public sorvanla, and the nobility of trade as a pro- 

, fession which, when rightly and unselfishly conducted, would yield to 

3 other " in the dignity of Its nature and in Iha employment that It 

I offers to the highest faculties of man." 

' In Fors Clavii;era, (vol. ii. , p. 354) Mr. Johnson's speech is named 
I "the first living words respecting commerce which I have ever 
known (o be spoken in England, in my time," but the dlBcussiou of II 
ii postponed. 

'The article was untitled, " What shall we do with it T" 
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the two Tital principles of economy, that society cannot exist 
by reciprocal pilferiBg, but must produce wealtb il it would 
have it ; ami that money must not he lent, but administereil 
by ite mastera. 

You have not yet, however, defined wealth itself, or told the 
ingenuity of the public what it is to produce. 

I have never been able to obtain this definition from econ- 
omists ; ' perhaps, under the pressure of facta, they may at 
last discover some meaning in mine at the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth pages of " Munera Pulveria." 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant^ 

J. BVSEIN. 

[Pnim "Tba SodBllU." in AdvcKste o( Love, Troth. Jonioe. ats., eio. Priatcd iwd ' 

PnbUdlnl bjr Iha FcuprlnlDr, W. Frsd*Dd, M HatUmnA BIreat, ShBtOdd, Hovsfflbs. < 

lan.j I 

THE PBmaiPLES OF PROPERTY. I 

IWA OeL, 1877. 
To (/«! Ediforqf" The BoeialUt.'' 

Srn: Some Sheffield friend has sent me your fourth num- 
ber, in the general teaching of which I am thankful to be able 
to concur without qualification ; but let me earnestly beg of 
you not to confuse the discussion of the principles of Prop- 
erty in Earth, Air, or Water, with the discussion of principles 
of Property in general' Tlie things which, being our neigh- 
bor's, the Mosaic Law commands us not to covet, are by the 
most solemn Natural Laws, indeed our neighbor's "property," 
and any attempts to communize these have always ended, and 
will always end, in ruin and shame. 

Do not attempt to learn from America. An Englishman 
has brains enough to discover for himself what is good for 

'At the meeting of the 8ociat Science AssociutioD alremly alluded to 
(p 4 notu), Mr. Ruskin said that in 1858 lie had in vaiu ohallenged Mr. 
31i11 to define veulth. The passagm referred to in Munera Pulvprls 
consist of the BlAtemetit nnd explaaition of the definition of Yalne. S«e ' 

^Tlie references \a ttie letter ve to an article on Propertj entllledr 
" What should be dons ? " 
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Englaiid ; nnd should learn, when he ia to be taught anytlimg, 
from hia Fathers, not from Lis children. 

I observe in the first column of jour 15th page the osaertion 
by your correspondent of his definition of money as if differ- 
ent from mine. He only weakens my definition with a " cer- 
iificate of credit " instead of a "promise to pay." What is the 
of giving a man " credit " — if you don't engage to pay 

But I observe that nearly all my readers stop at this more 
or leas metaphj-aical definition which I give in "Unto this Last," 
instead of going on to the practical statement of immediate 
need made in "Munera Pulveris." ' 

The promise to find L-abor is one which meets general de- 
mand ; but the promise to find Bread is tlie answer needed 
to immediate demand ; and the only sound bases of National 
Curreney are shown both in " Munera Pulveria," and " Fora 
Clavigera," to be bread, fuel, and clothing material, of certi- 
fied quality. 

I am Sir, your faithful servant, 

J. ItuSKIN. 



prom " Tbe Cliristiu Life," Sonmber SO. lOTB.] 

OS CO-OPERATIoy.' 

B a ANT WOOD, CONIBTON, LANCASmaB. 

Dbab Mr. Holjtoaee : I am not able to write you a pretty 

E'letter to-day, being aadly tired, but am very heartily glad to 

e remembered by you. But it utterly silences me that you 

' S«e UdIo thU Lut, p. 63, note. " The fiiinl and best defluitlon of 
I none; is that IL ia a docnmentarj promise nttilled and giiaranlei^d by 
tthe QBlion, to give or find a certain quantity of lubor ou deuaud. Sea 
f Bbo Uanera Pulveria, g@ 21-35. 

' This letter, which was reprinted in the Coventry Co-operative 
f Becord of January, 1880, wae writtou, some time in Aug\ist, I^^TU, to 
1 Hi. George Jacob Holyoake, wlio Lad sent Hr. Raskin his History of 
p Co-operalioD : its Lit«r»ture and its Advocfttes, 3 voU Loudon and 
I Hanchester, 187^7. 
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should waste your time and energy in writing "Histories of 
Co-operation " anywhere as yet. My dear Sir, you might as 
well write the history of the yellow spot in an egg — ^in two 
Yolume& Co-operation is as yet — ^in any true sense — as im- 
possible as the crystallization of Thames mud. 

Erer faithfully yours^ 

J. BUSKIH. 



[From "Th« DaUj Newi,** Jum 10, 1880.] 

ON CO-OPERATION. 

Brastwood, Covjwtos^ Lakcashibe, 
Apra 13, 1880. 

Dear Mb. Holtoaee: I am very glad that you are safe 
back in England, and am not a little grateful for your kind 
reference to me while in America, and for your letter about 
Sheffield Museum.' But let me pray for another interpreta- 
tion of my former letter than mere Utopianism. The one 
calamity which I perceive or dread for an Englishman is his 
becoming a rascal, and co-operation among rascals — if it were 
possible — would bring a curse. Every year sees our workmen 
more eapjer to do bad work and rob their customers on the sly. 
All political movement among such auimals I call essentially 
fermentation and putrefaction — not co-operation. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

J. RrsKix. 



* The ** kind reference to Mr. Ruskin while in America" alludes to a 
public speech made by Mr. Holyoake during his stay in that country. 
The *• letter about SheflBeld Museum," was one in high praise of it, 
written by Mr. Holyoake to the editor of the Sheffield Independent, in 
which paper it was printed (March 8, 1880). 
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7b Mb Editor of " The Dnily TcUgraph." 

Sir : You terminate to-day a diaeuBaion wbicli seems to have 
been greatly int^reatiDg to your readers, by telliiig them the 
"broad fact, that England is no longer big enough for her 
inhabitants." ' 

Might yon not. in the leisure of the i-ecess, open with 
ftdvantnge a discussion hkely to be no less interesting, and 
much moi-e useful — namely, how big England may be made 
fcr economical inhabitants, and liow little she may be made 
.for wasteful ones ? Might you not invite letters on this quite 
Tadical and essential question^how money is truly made, 
•nd how it is truly lost, not by one pei-eon or another, but by 
ihe whole nation 1 

For, practically, people's eyes are bo intensely fixed on the 
immediate operation of money as it changes hands, that they 
hardly ever reflect on its first origin or final disappearance. 
They are always considering how to get it from somebody 

' The discussion liad been aiuried on in a series of letters from ■ 
^ great number of oorreapondeuts under tlie lieadlng ot " Marriage oi 
Calibwij," ils subject being the pecnnlu-y difficulties in the way of eartjr 
marriage. The Daily Telesrapli of Julj 30 concluded the d 
with B leading article, in which it characterized the general n 
the correHpondeucu aud of which the Bnol words wvra those quoted hy 
Mr. Ru^kux. 
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else, but never how to get it where that BomeboJy else got ii 
Also, they veiy naturally mourn over their loss of it to other 
people, without reflecting that, if not lost altogether, it may 
etui be of some reflective advantage to them. Wberens, the 
real national queatiou is not who is losing or gaining money, 
but who is making and who deati-oyiug it I ilo not of course 
mean making money, in the sense of printingnot«a or fijiding 
gold. True money cannot be bo made. When an island is 
too small for ita inhabitants, it would not help them to one 
ounce of bread more to have the entire Island turned into one 
nugget, or to find bank notes growing by ita rivulets instead 
of fern leaves. Neither, by destroying money, do I mean 
burning notes, or throwing gold away. If I bum n five- 
pound note, or throw five sovereigns into the sea, I hurt no 
one but myself ; nay, I benefit others, for everybody with n 
pound in bis pocket is richer by the withdrawal of my com- 
petition in the market. But what I want you to make your 
readers discover is bow the true money is made that will get 
tbem houses and dinners ; and on the other liand how tnoney 
is truly lost, or so diminished in value that all they can get in 
a year will not buy them comfortable houses, nor satisfactory 
dinners. 

Surely this is a question which people would like to have 
clearly answered for them, and it might lead to some impor- 
tant results if the answer were acted ujion. The ribaud- 
niakera at Coventry, starving, invite the ladies of England to 
wear ribands. The compassionate ladies of England invest 
themselves in rainbows, and admiring economists declare the 
nation to be benefited. No one asks where the ladies got 
the money to spend in rainbows (which is the first question in 
the business), nor whether the money once so spent will ever 
return again, or has really faded with the faded ribands and 
disappeared forever. Again, honest people every day lose 
quantities of money to dishonest people. But tliat is merely 
a change of bands much to be regretted ; but the money is 
not therefore itself lost ; the dishonest people must spend it 
at last somehow. A youth at college loses his year's income 
to a Jew. But the Jew must spend it instead of him. Misei 
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or not, the day muBt corae when his hands relax. A railroad 
shai'cholder loses hia money to a direchir ; but the director 
must some day spend it instead of him. That is not — at least 
in the first fact of it — national loss. But what the public 
need to know is, how a final and perfect /us3 of money takes 
pLice, so that the whole nation, instead of being ticb, shall be 
getting gi-adually poor. And then, indeed, it one man in 
spending bia money destroys it, and another in spending it 
makes more of it, it becomes a grave question in whose hands 
it is, and whether honest or dislionest people are likely to 
spend it to the best purpose. Will you permit me. Sir, to ky 
this not unprofitable subject of inquiry before your rcailers, 
while, to the very best pui-pose, they ore investing a little 
money in sea air ? 

Very sincerely youra, 

J. RusKix. 
Denhauk Hill, Jidy 30. 



[Fmm " The Daily Tslegnpta." Anciut 6. IBBS.] 
THE OWNEnsmP OF RAILWAYS.' 
To the Editor trf" The Daily TelrgrapU." 

Sib: The ingenious British public seems to be discovering, 
to its cost, that tlie beautiful law of supply and demand does 
not apply in a pleasant manner to railroad transit But if 
they are pi-eiiared to submit patiently to the " natural " laws 
of political economy, what right have they f o coroplnin 7 The 
railroad belongs to the shareholders ; and has not eveiybody 
right to ask the highest price he con get for his wares ? The 

' In tbe Dsil/ Telegraph of August % appeared eiglit lelters, atl of 
"iirliiab, uuder lli« heading o( " Iiicroaaed Railway Fares,'' complained 
'Of the price of tickete on various lines liaviiii; beeu suddenlj' raised. In 
the issue of August 4 eighteen letters nppoiired on ttie subject, whilst in 
tiiBt of the 5th there were again eight letters. Mr, Ruxkin's tetter was 
one of four in the Issne of the Glh. It lias, it will be Been, do direct 
eonneotion with that one entitled " Is England Big Enough ?" which 
precedeB it in these volumes owing to the alluaiona to It in one of Ihesv 
nUlway letters |p. S82). 
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public liQve a perfect right to walk, or to make other opposi 
lion railroads for themselves, if they please, but not to abuse 
the sbareholders for askiug as much as they think thev cod 
get 

Will jou allow mo to put the j-eal rights of the matter be- 
fore them in a few words? 

Neither the roads nor the railroads of a,nj nation shouM 
belong to any private pei'sone. All means of piiblio transit 
should be provided at public espense, by public determina- 
tion where such means are needed, and the pubho should be 
its own "shareholder." 

Neither road, nor railroad, nor canal should ever pay divi- 
dends to auylwdy. They should pay their working espenaea, 
and no more. All dividends are simply a tns on the traveller 
and the goods, levied by the person to whom the road or 
canal belongs, for the right of passing over Lis property. And 
this right should at once be purchased by the nation, and the 
original cost of the roadway — be it of gravel, iron, or adamant 
— at once defrayed by the natioo, and then the whole work of 
the carriage of persons or goods done for ascertained prices, 
by salaried oiKcers, as the carriage of letters is done uow. 

I believe, if the votes of the proprietors of aU the railroads 
in the kingdom were taken en masse, it would be found that 
the majority would gladly receive back their original capital, 
and cede their right of " revising " prices of railway ticketa 
And if railway property is a good and irise investment of capi- 
tal, the pubUc need not abriok from taking the whole off their 
hands. Let the public take it. (I, for one, who never held a 
rag of railroad scrip iu my life, nor ever willingly travelled 
behind an engine where a horse could pull me, will moat 
gladly subscribe my proper share for such purchase according 
to my income.) Then let them examine what lines pay their 
working expenses and what lines do not, and boldly leave the 
unpaying embankments to be white over with sheep, like Ro- 
man camps, take up the working lines on sound principles, 
pay their drivers and pointsmen well, keep their carriages 
clean and in good repair, and make it as wondei'ful a thing 
for a train, as for an old mail-coach, to be behind 
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Rsd tlie sagacious Britiah public will very soon find its pocket 
heaner, its heart lighter, and its "passnges" pleasaotei', than 
any of the three have been, for many a day. 

I am, Sir, always faithfully yours, 

J. UOSEIK. 

Dbkmabe Hill, Ang. S. 

(From ■■ Tlic Daily Tologmph,- Angnm 10, 1888.] 

RAIL WA T ECONOMY. 

lb Ote Editor of " The Salty Telegraph." 

Sir : I had not intended again to treBpass on your space 
until I could ohtjtiu a general idea of tlie views of your coitc- 
spomlents on the questions you permitted me to lay before 
them in my letters of the Slst July and 5th inst; but I must 
ask you to allow me to correct an impression likely to be cre- 
ated by your reference to that second letter in your interest- 
article on the Great Eastern Railway, and to reply briefly 
to the question of your correspondent " 8." on the same sub- 
ject,' 

> The Dailj Telogrspli of Satnrdav, August 8, roDtKined an article un 

ihe " Increaead RnilnBy Fares," in which, eommenting on Mr. Rnskin's 

■Utement that, given the law of polilioal economy, the railwava might asic 

■a much SB Ihey could get. it said that Mr. BuBkiii mlftooh ■■the charge 

■gkinst the oompuiieB. While the; iiegleo'.ed the ' Is<t_oF supply anil 

demand,' the; sadered : noi* that thej obej that law, thej proB]>er," 

The latter part of the article dealt with ft long lettersigned "Fair Play," 

which was prinli^d iu the Daily Telegraph of the same da/. " To Mr. 

Huakin, who laughs at Political Economy." oonelnded the article ; 

■■■ndtd 'Fair Play,' who llilnkB Uint Parliimonl ia at the bollom of all 

tlte micchief. we oommeud a aiguilicant fact. An agitation ia now on 

1 Brighton to have a second railway direct to London. What la 

tUie cauM at this F Not the Legiiilature, but the condact of the Brighton 

■'•ompany in raising its fares. That board, by acllug Id the i-pirit of ■ 

Fnionopoly, has provoked retaliation, and the public now setka to pro- 

[ itself by the aid of a competing line." 

The letter at the correspondent "S" (also in the Daily Telif graph of 

I August S) began by asking "what the capitalist is to do with his moni'y, 

f Klhe Government works the railwajBou tilt principle of the Pyst Officu." 
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Yon say tbat I mistook the charge against the railway com- 
panies LD taunting my unfortunate neighbors at Sydenham ' 
with their complaints against the ojieratiou of the law of sup- 
ply and demand, and that it was because the compauies neg- 
lected that law tbat they suffered. 

But, Sir, the law of supply aud demand, as believed in by 
the British pubhc under the guidance of their economisbi, is a 
natui-ol Inw regulating prices, which it is not at all in tbeir 
option to "neglect" Aud it is precisely because I have al- 
ways declared tbat there is no such natural law, but that 
prices can be, and ought to be, regidated by laws of expedi- 
ency and justice, that poUtical economists have thought I thd 
not understand their science, and you now say I laugh at it 
No, Sir, I laughed only at what was clearly no science, but voia 
endeavor to allege as m-esistible natural law, what is indeed 
a too easily resisted prudential law, rewarding and chastising 
us according to our obedience. So far from despising true 
political economy, based on such prudential law, I have for 
years been chiefly occupied in defending its conclusions, hav- 
ing given this definition of it in 1862. " Pohtical Economy is 
neither an ai-t nor a science ; but a system of conduct and 
legislatiue founded on the sciences, including the arts, and 
impossible escept under certain conditions of moral cult^ 
ure." ' 

And, Sir, nothing could better show the evil of competition 
as opposed to the equitable regulation of prices than the in- 
stance to which you refer your coiTespoudent " Fair Play " 
— the agitation iu Brighton for a second railway. True pru- 
dential law would mate oue railway serve it thorougldy, and 
fix tlie fares necessary to pay for thorough service. Competi- 
tion will make two railways (sinking twice the capital really 
required) ; then, if the two companies combine, they can op- 
press the public as effectively as one could ; if they do not. 



' Several of tlie lutlers had boen written hj residenta iu tlic neighbor- 
hood of Sydenham. 

' EssBvann Puliticnl Economy 'Trasei'a Magazine, June, 1862, p. TSi), 
now reprinted in Maner* Pulverls, p 19, g 1. 
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they will keep tlie said public in dirty carriagee and in danger 
of its life, by lowering the working expenses to a. minimum in 
tbeir antugonisni. 

Nest, to tbe qiieetion of your correspondent " S.," " what 1 
expect the capitalist to do with his money," bo far as it is asked 
in good faith I gladly reply, that no one's "expectations" are 
in this matter of the slightest consequence ; but that the moral 
laws which properly regulate the disposition of revenue, and 
the physical laws which determine returns proportioned to tbe 
wisdom of its employment, ai-e of the greatest consequence ; 
and these may be brieUy stated as follows: 

II. All capital is justly and rationally invested which sup- 
ports productive labor (that is to say, labor directly producing 
or distributing good food, clothes, lodging, or fuel) ; so long as 
it renders to the possessor of the capital, and to those whom he 
flmploye, only such gain as shall justly remunerate the super- 
intendence and labor given to the business, and maintain both 
juoster and operative happily in the positions of life involved 
ty their several functions. And it is highly advantageous for 
the nation that wise superintendence and honest labor should 
Ixttli be highly rewarded. But all rates of interest or modes of 
proRt or capital, which render possible the rapid accumulation 
of fortunes, are simply forms of taxation, by individuals, on 
labor, purchase, or transport ; and are liiglily detrimental to 

tthe national interest, being, indeed, no means of national gain, 
but only the abstraction of small gains from many to form the 
large gain of one. For, though inequality of foi-tune is not in 
itself an evil, but in many respects desirable, it ia always an 
evil when unjustly or stealthily obtained, since the men who 
desire to make fortunes by large interest are precisely those 
who will make the worst use of their wealth. 

^2. Capital sunk in the production of objects which do not 
immediately support life (as statues, pictures, architecture, 
books, garden-flowers, and the hke) is beneficially sunk if tbe 
things thus produced are good of their kind, and honestly 
desired by the nation for their own sake ; but it ia sunk ruin- 
ously if they are bad of tlieir kind, or desired only for pride or 
gain. Neither can good art be produced as an " investment" 



m gain. i>eiuier can gooi 
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You cannot build a good cathedral if you only buQd it that yon 
may cliarge sixpence for entrance. 

3. "Private enterprise" should never be interfered with, 
but, on the contrary, much encouraged, ao long as it is indeed 
" enterprise " (the exercise of individual ingenuity and audacity 
in new fields of true labor), and bo long as it is indeed "pri- 
vate," paying ita way at its own coat, and in no wise harmfully 
aflfecting pubHc comforts or interests. But "private enter- 
prise " which poisons its neighborhood, or speculates for indi- 
vidual gain at common risk, ie very sharply to be Interfered 

i All enterprise, constantly and demonstrably profitable on 
ascertained conditions, should be made public enterprise, under 
Government administration and security ; and the funds now 
innocently contributed, and too often fur from innocently 
absorbed, in vain speculation, as noted in your correspondent 
" Fair Play's " excellent letter," ought to be received by Gov- 
ernment, employed by it, not in casting guns, but in growijig 
corn and feeding cattle, and the largest possible legitimate 
iuterest returned without risk to these small and %-ariously 
occupied capitalists, who cannot look after their ovra money. 
We should need another kind of Government to do this for 
us, it is true ; also it is true that we can get it, if we choose ; 
but we must recognize the duties of govemora befoi-e we can 
elect the men fit to perform them. 

The benefit of these several modes of right investment of 
capital would be quickly felt by the nation, not in the increase 
of isolated or nominal wealth, but in steady lowering of the 
prices of all the necessaries and innocent luxuries of life, and 
in the disciplined, orderly, and in that degree educational 
employment of eveiy able-bodied person. For, Sir (again with 
your pnrdon), my question "Is England big enough?" was 
not answered by the sad experience of the artisans of Poplar. 
Had they been employed in earthbuilding instead of iu ship- 



' " Fair ring's " letter notod tlie result of inTEKtments madu fn bubble 
lilwitvs, generallj by "houeat country folks" or ' poot clergymen »iul 
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bmlding, and henped the Isle of Dogs itself into half ns much 
space of good land, capable of growing corn instead of moequi- 
tocs, they would actually hitve made habitable England a httle 
bigger by this time ; ' and it the firat principle of economy in 
employment were unilerstood among ua — -namely, always to 
use whatever vital power of breath an<l muscle you have got iu 
the country before you use the artificial power of steam and 
iron for what living arms can do, and never plougli by steam 
while you forward your ploughman to Quebec — those old 
familial' faces need not yet have looked their last at each other 
{rom the deck of the St Iiswrence. But on this subject I will 
ask your permission to vnite you in a few days some further 
words.' 

I am, Su', your faithful servant, 

J. Rdbkih. 
Denmark Hii.i,, Auij. 9. 



[Trom " The D»11j Telefiniih," Demmbor 8. ISBS.J 

OUR RAILWAY STSTEH. 

To trie Editor of " T)ie Dailg TeUgraph.' 

Sm : Will you allow me a few words with reference to your 
excellent article of to-day on raih-oads.' All you say is true. 
£nt of what use is it to tell the public this ? Of all the eco- 
nomical stupidities of the public — and they ore many^the 
ont-and-out stupidest is underiiaying their pointsmen ; but if 
the said public choose always to leave their liues in the bauds 
of companies— that is to say practically, of engineers and 

' Alluding tp an article Iu tlie DaJlj Telegraph of August 8, headed 
" East-Eud Emigrants," which, after reraarking tliat "Mr. KuskiD'H 
question, la England blgenougli y" bad been just auswered rather Kodly 
l/a number of Poplar artisaua, dosoribed the emigration to Quebec on 
board the St. Lanrenoe of these inhublUmls of tbe lalo of Dogs, and 
how. as Ills ahip left the doek, " lliere nere man^ lean slied, va old. 
(amlliar faces looked on each other for tliu last time." 

' Never, it eeems, written. 

' An article which, dealing directly with eome recent railway aoci- 
deuti, commented espucially on lliu ovurcruwdiug of the lines. 
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lawyers — the money they pay for tares will always go, moat 
of it, into the engineers' and lawyers' pockets. It will be 
spent in decorating railroad stations with block and blue 
bricks, and in fighting bills for branch lines. I bear there are 
more bills for new lines to bo brought forward this year than 
at any previous session. But, Sir, it might do some Ultle 
good if you were to put it into the engineers' and lawyers' 
heads that they might for some time to como get as much 
money for themselves (and a little more safety for the public) 
by bringing in bills for doubhng laterally the present lines as 
for ramifying them ; and if you were also to explain to the 
shareholders that it would be wiser to spend their capital in 
preventing accidents attended by costly damages, than in run- 
ning trains at n loss on opposition branches. It is little busi- 
ness of mine — for I am not a railroad traveller usually more 
then twice in the year ; but I don't like to bear of people's 
being smashed, even when it is all their fault ; bo I will ask 
you merely to reprint this passage from my article on Politi- 
cal Economy in Fraser'a Jtagazinc tor April, 1863, and so leave 
the matter to your haodling : 

" Had the money spent in local mistakes and Toin private 
litigation on the raikoads of England been laid out, instead, 
under proper Government restraint, on really useful railroad 
work, and had no absurd expense been ineuiTed in ornaments 
ing stations, we might already have Lad^what ultimately it 
will be found we must have — quadruple rails, two tor passen- 
gers and two for traffic, on every great lino, and we might 
have been carried in switt safety, and watched and warded by 
well-paid pointsmen, for half the present fares." ' 
I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 

J. BussiB,-^ 
Denuakk Hill, Der. 7. 



n Political Economy (Frazer'B Mogiuiae, April, 
'a PuWeris, p. 105, g 128. 
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[From "The Dnilj Teli^niph,-' Noverabw 30, 1870.] 

RAILWAY SAFETY.' 

I To the EilUor of " TJie Daily Tiiegraph." 

Sir: I am very busy, aud have not time to write new 
I phraaea. Would you mind ngain reprinting {aa you were 
J good eoougli to do a few days ago ') a sentence from one of 
■the books of mine wliicli everybody wiid wei-e frantic when I 
fwrote them? You see the date— 18G3. 

I am, Sir, your faitliful aervtint, 

J. RUSKIN. 
Dekuabk Hili., Noc. 20, 1870. 

I have underlined the words I want to Le noticed, but, as 
you see, made no change in a syllable. 

Already the Government, not unapproved, carries letters 
Kud parcela for us. Larger packages may in time follow^ 
•Ten general merchandise ; why not, at last, ourselves ? Had 
the money spent in local mistakes and vain private litigations 
<m the railroads of England been laid out, instead, under 
proper Government restraint, on really useful raihitiad work, 
and had no abmird ei-pen&e been incurred in. orname>iUng sta- 
tiong, we might already have had— what ultimately it will be 
found we must have — qitadrupte twY*, Iwo /or passengers, and 
two for traffic, on clvtij great line ; and we might have been 
carried in swift safety, and watched and warded by well-paid 
pointsmen, for half the present fores. 

This letter was elicited hj a leading article In the Daily Telegraph 
III November 29, 1870, opon railway liceidt^ntB, and llie meftna of tlieir 
prevention, a prnpm of two recent accidents wliicli had occurred, both 
on the same daj {November 2B, 1H70) on the London nid North-Wesl- 
em BallwHj. 

* In the Brat letter on the Franco-Prussiall War, ante, p. 33. (Daily 
Telegraph, Oct. 7, 1870.) 
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n.— SERVANTS AND HOUSES. 

[Frnin "TbiTinHy TfiLcsraph," Septmjber 5, ISCO.] 

VOMESTIC SERVANTS-MASTEIlSmP. 

To tJu Elitor <^"The Dailg TeUgraph." 

Sir : You so Beldom write nonsense, that you wiU, I am 
sure, pardon your friends for telling you when you do. lour 
article on aei-vants to-dny is nonsecse. It is just fts easy and ns 
difficult now to get good servants as it ever was.' You may 
have them, as you may have pines and peaches, for the grow- 
ing, or you may even buy them good, if yon can persuade the 
good growera to spare you them off their walls ; but you can- 
not get them by political economy and the law of supply and 
demand. 

There are broadly two ways of making good servants ; the 
first, a sound, wholesome, thoroughgoing slavery — wiiich was 
the heathen way, and no bad one neither, provided you nuder- 
stand that to make real " slaves" you must make yourself a 
I'eal " master " (which is not easy). The second is tlie Chi-is^ 
lian's way : " whoso delicately bringetli up his servant from a 
child, shall have him become hia son at the last." ' And as few 
jieople want their servants to become their sons, this is not a 
way to their liting. So that, neitlier having courage or self- 
discipline enough ou the one baud to make themselves nobly 
dominant after the heathen fashion, nor tenderness or justice 
enough to make themselves nobly protective after the Chris- 
tian, the present public thinks to manufacture servants bodily 
out of powder and hay-stuffing — mentally by early instillation 
of Catechism and other mechanieo-religious applioDcea^and 
economically, as you helplessly suggest, by the law of supply 

' The atliela, after porompnling on " the good old times," remarlted 
that it is noiv " a social fact, Ihst tlie hardest thing in thu world to Gn<l 
in a good eervant." 

' ''He that delicately brlngeth npliia Eerranl from a child, aliall Ii»v« 
liim became his son at the length." — Froverba zxix. 31. 
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and demand,' -with such results oa we all see, nnd moat of us 
more or lesa feel, aud shall feel daily more and more to our 
cost and selfish sorrow. 

Sir, tbere is only only one wny to have good servants ; that 
ia, to be wortby of being well served. All nature and all hu- 
manity will serve a good master, and rebel against an ignoble 
one. And there is do surer teat of the quality of a nation 
than the quality of its servante, for they are their naiistera' 
shadows, and distort their faults in a flattened mimicry. A 
wise nation will have philosophers in its servants' hall ; a knav- 
ish nation will have knaves there ; and a kindly nation will 
have friends there. Only let it be remembered that " kind- 
■ nesa" means as with your child, so with your servant, not in- 
I dulgence, but care.— I am. Sir, seeing that you usually writ© 
, good sense, and "serve"good causes, your sei-vant to com- 
\ Uand, J. RusKiN. ' 

Denkabk Eill, Sept. 2. 



[Prom ■■ The Biiljr Tol«g«ph," BeptsmbiT T, IBM.] 

DOMSSTTC SERVAJfTS-EXPEniENCB. 

To the EflUor of " The DiiSy Tdrgraph." 

Sir ; I thank you much for your kind inaertion of my letter, 
L and your courteous and graceful answer to it Others will 
I thank you also ; for your suggestions are indeed much more 

" We liave really," run lie »rtide, "no r«med}- to auggeil ; Iha evil 
■eems to be curable onlj bj some general dietresa which will drive mors 
people into seeking service, uid bo give employere & greater choiee. At 
present tlie demand appears to eioeed tlie aupplr, and BervantsBre core- 
lesi atKiQt losing tlieir places tliTODgh bad behavior. 

' To this letter tlie Deilj Telegraph of September 8 replied by a lead- 
er, la which, wliilst eipressing itself aliTO to •' the sympathy for hu- 
manity and appreciation of the dignity which may be made to underlie 
all haman relations," displayed hy Mr. Ruslcin, it complained that he 

I had only shown " how to nook the cook wlien *e catch her," and not 
how to catch her. After some detailed remark* on the servants of the 
day, which seemed "Id be more iid rem than Mr. Ruskin's eloquent 
aiioms," it concluded by expresBiug a. hope " Ihal he would come dowu 
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ad rem tlian my mere ftssertionH of principle ; but botb are 
necessnrf. Statements of practical difficulty, and the imme- 
diate means of conquering it, are precisely what the editor of 
a powerful daily journal is able to give ; but be cannot give 
them justly it be ever allow himself to lose siyht of the eterc.-J 
laws which in their imporatiye bearings manifest themselvea 
more tlearly to the retired student of himaan life in tbe phases 
o'f its history. My own personal esperience — if worth any- 
thing — hna been simply that wherever I myself knew how n 
thing should be done, and was resolved to have it done, I 
could always get subordinates, if made of average good human 
material, to do it, and that, on the whole, cheerfidly, thor- 
oughly, and even affectionately ; and my wonder is usually 
rather at the quantity of service Uiey are willing to do for me, 
than at their occasional indolences, or fallings below the 
standard of seraphic wisdom and conscientiousness. That 
they shall be of avei-age human material, it is, as you wisely 
point out, every householder's business to make sure. We 
cannot choose our relations, but we can our servants; and 
what sagacity we have and knowledge of human nature cannot 
be better employed. If your house is to be comfortable, your 
servants' hearts must be sound, as the timber and stones of its 
walls ; and there must be discretion in tbe choice, and time 
allowed for the " settling " of both. The luxury of having 
pretty servants must be paid for, like all luxuries, in tlie pen- 
alty of their occasional loss ; but I fancy the best sort of 
female servant is generally in aspect and genei'al qualities like 
Sydney Smith's "Bunch,"' and a very retainable creature. 

from the cloads of thBory, and give to s perplexed public a few plain. 
workablH instriiPtions how to got liolrl of good cooks atid maids, coacb- 
meii mid footnmu." — Mr. Buskin TcjitipB lo it, and to a largo amontit of 
further eorrespondeDce on tho Eubject, in tho next tno letters in the 
Daily Tclegrnph. 

' " A msn-servnnt was too exppusire ; bo I caught up a lillle garden- 
girl, made like a milestone, put a napkin in her hand, christened lirrr 
Bunch, and made her my butler. Tbe girls taught her to rend, Mrs. 
Sydney to wait, and I uudertooh her ntoraU ; Bunch became the besi 
butler in the county."— Svdnay Smith's Memoirs (vol L p. SOT), where 
several other aneodotes ol Boiich are given. 
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And for the rest, the dearth of good service, if such there be, 
taay perliapa wholesomely teiich us thnt, if we were oil a )ittlo 
more in the habit of serving ourselvea in many matters, we 
Bhotild be none the w 



Denmark Hill, 8^t. 6. 



r the leas happy. 

I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

J. HOSKIM. 



ft 



Ifrwq "TllB DbIIj Teltgrnph," aeptambei l§, IMB,] 

DOMESTIC SBR VANTS: SONSllIP AND SLA VERT. 

To the Editor tsf " The Dnily Td^p^iph." 

8iB ; I have been watching the domestic correspondence in 
your columns with much interest, and thought of offering you 
a short analysis of it when you saw good to biing it to a close,' 
and perhaps a note or two of my own experience, being aorae- 
whftt conceited on the Bubject }ust now, because I have a 
gardener who lefs me keep old-faahionod plants in the green- 
house, understands that my cherries are grown for the black- 
birds, and sees me gather a bunch of my own grapes without 
making a wry face. But your admirable article of yesterday 
causes me to abandon my jmrpose ; the more willingly, be- 
cause among all the letters you have hitherto published tliere 
is not one fram any head of a household which coutains a 
complaint worth notice. All the masters or mistresses whose 
letters are thoughtful or well written say they get on well 
enough with their sen'ants ; no port has yet been token in the 
discussion by the heads of old famibea. The sen-auta' letters, 
hitherto, furnish the best data ; but the better class of ser- 
vauta are also silent, and must remain so. Launce, Grumio, 
or Fairservice ' may have something to say for themselves ; 
.but you will hear nothing from Old Adam nor from carefu' 

In the "admirable artlclo" ot September 15, in wbiuh llie main 
featarei ot the voluminous correspondeliDO received \>j th« Dail/ Tele- 
graph on the BUbjer^t were Bhorllj summed up, 

' Fklnerrloe la mentioned in Mr. Buskiu's discuBslon of parts ot the 
Antlqnsry in "Fiction, Fnir and Foul" (Nineteenth Century, June, 
1880) lu ui " example ot lunate evil, unaffected bj external inUuencea." 
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Mattie. One proverb from Sancbo, if we could get it, would 
settle the whole business for us ; but bis master and be are 
indeed " uo more." I would Lave walked doivu to Dulwicli 
to hear what Sam Weller had to eay ; but the high-level rait- 
way went through Mi-. Pickwick's parlor two months ago, and 
it ifi of no use writing to Sam, for, as jou are well aware, Le 
is no penman. And, indeed. Sir. little good will come of any 
writing on the matter. " The cat will mew, the dog will have 
his day." Tou yourself, excellent as is the greater part ol 
what you have said, and to the point, speak but vainly when 
you talk of " probing the evil to the bottom." This is no sore 
that can be probed, no swoi-d nor bullet wound. This is a 
plague spot. Small or great, it is in the significance of it, not 
in the depth, that you have to measure it. It ia essentially 
bottomless, cancerous ; a putrescence through the constitu- 
tion of the people is indicated by this galled place. Because 
I know this thoroughly, I say so little, and that little, as your 
correspondents think, who know nothing of me, and as you 
say, who might have known more of me, unpractically. Par- 
don me, I nm no seller of plasters, nor of ounces of civet 
The patient's sickness is his own fault, and only years of dis- 
cipline will work it out of him. That is the only really '■ prac- 
tical " saying that can be uttered to him. The relation of 
master and servant involves every other— touches every con- 
dition of moral health through the State. Put that right, onii 
you put nil right ; but you will find it can only come olli' 
mately, not primarily, right ; you cannot begin with it. Some 
of tlie evidence you have got together is valuable, many pieces 
of partial adi-ice very good. You need hardly. I tliiuk, unless 
you wanted a type of British logic, have printed a lett«r in 
which the writer accused (or would have accused, if he had 
possessed Lntinity enough) all London sen-ants of being 
thieves because he had known one robbery to have been com- 
mitted by a nice-looking girl.' But on the whole there is 

' This refers to a li!tter ia which the nrlter gAve an acconnt of > rob- 
berj by a hoiiHemaid, nnd, drawinj; from her couducl the moral "put 
not your trust in LoDtloi) servoute," coucluded b; Eigaiug his Ivtlar," 
" Ab luK dtece □mnea." 
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I much common-sense in tlie letters ; tbe singular point in tbem 
' ftll, to my mind, being the inapprehenaion of the breadth and 
connection of the question, and the general resistance to, and 
Btuhborn rejection of, the abstract ideas of sonsbip ejid slavery, 
which include whatever is possible in wise treatment of ser- 
vants. It ia very sbTinge to see that, while everybody shrinks 
at abstract suggestions of there being possible error in a book 
of Scinpture,' your sensible English housewife fearlessly re- 
jects Solomon's opinion when it runs slightly counter to her 
own, and that not one of your mauy correspondents seems 
ever to have read the Epistle to Philemon. It is no less 
strange that while most English boys of ordinary position 
hammer through their Horace at one or other time of their 
school life, no word of his wit or his teaching seems to remain 
by them ; for all the good they get out of them, the Satires 
need never have been written. The lioman gentleman's ac- 
count of his childhood and of his domestic life possesses no 
charm for them : and even men of education would sometimes 
start to ha reminded that his "nodes aFiiwque Dcrtm .'" meant 
supping with his merry slaves on beans and bacon. Will you 
allow me, on this general question of Hberty and slavery, to 
refer your correspondents to a paper of mine touching closely 
upon it, the leader in the Art-Journal for July lost? and to 
ask them also to meditate a little over the two beautiful 
I epitaphs on Epict«tus and Zosima, quoted in the lost paper of 
' B Idler t' 



■The lut volume of Bi»hop Culenao's work on " The Pentateuch and 

Mk of Joshua critically eiamiDud " vua published iu the April at the 

r ia which these lettere were written, and his deposition hy the 

r fillhop of C»petowu had but receutly baeu roversed by the Privy 

Council. It 1b to the dificnasion aroosed by bia book that Mr. Bnskia 

Indlrectlj refers. 

•The leader in the Art-Journal <B Chapter vi. ot Tlie CobIqs of Aglaia, 
where " the infinite follies of modern thought, centred in tbe notion 
that liberty is good for a man, irreBpectiTelr of the us« he is likely to 
Buke of it," are discassed at some length. The epilapha quoted nre not 
In the Idler itself, but in the Essay ou Epitaphs printed at the end of 
Bomi! editions of it. 
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" I, Epictetus, was a slave ; flnd sick in body, and wretched in 

poverty ; luid beloved by the goda," 
" Zosima, who while she lived was a alave only in her body, 

has now found deliveriuice for that alsa" 

How might we, over many an "independent" Englishman, 
reverse thia last legend, and writ« — 

"This man, who while he lived was free only in his body, 
has now found captivity for that also." 

I will not pass without notice — for it bears also on wide 
interests — your correspondent's question, how my principles 
differ from the ordinary economist's view of supply and de- 
mand.' Simply in that the economy I have taught, in oppo- 
sition to the popular view, is the science which not merely 
ascertains the relations of existing demand and supply, but 
determines what ought to he demanded and what can be sup- 
plied. A child demands the moon, and, the supply not being 
in thia case equal to the demand, is wisely aceommodateil 
with a rattle ; a footpad demands your puree, and is supphed 
according to the less or more rational economy of the State, 
with that or a halter ; a foolish nation, not able to get into its 
head that free trade does indeed mean the removal of taxatioD 
from its imports, but not of suiiervision from them, demands 
unlimited foreign beef, imd is supplied with the cattle murrain 
and the like. Tiiere may be all manner of ileraands, all mail' 
ner of supphes. The true political economist regulates these ; 
the false political economist leaves them to be regulated hj 
{not Divine) Providence. For, indeed, the largest final de- 
mand anywhere reported of, is that of hell ; and the supply 
of it (by the broad-gauge line) would be very nearly equal to 
the demand at this day, unless there were here and there a 
swineherd or two who could keep his pigs out of sight of the 
lake. 

Tliua in this business of servants everything depends on 
what sort of servant you at heart wish for or " demand." If 

I Thia rBterato a letter signed " W. B." in the Daily Telegrapli otSep- 
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[ for nuraes you want Clinrlotte Winsora, they are to be had for 
tnoney ; but by no means for money, such as that Gennttn 
girl who, the other day, on her owd scarce-floating fragment 
of wreck, saved the abandoned child of another woman, keep- 
ing it alive by the moiature from her lips.' What kind o( 
Bervaut do you want ? It is a momentous queation for you 
yourself — for the nation itself. Are we to be a nation of shop- 
keepers, wanting only shop-boys ; or of manufacturers, wanting 
only hands ; or are there to be knights among us, who will 
3 squires — captains among ua, needing crews? WUl you 
L- have clansmen for your candlesticks, or silver plate ? Mynm- 
8 at your tenta, anl^born, or only a mob on the Gillies' 
L Hill ? Are you resolved that you will never have any but your 
Vjnferiora to serve you, or shall Enid ever lay your trencher 
Eldth tender little thumb, and Cinderella sweep your hearth, 
r »nd be cherished there ? It might come to tliat in time, and 
L plate and hearth be the brighter ; but if your servants are to 
' be held your inferioi-a, at least be sure they are so, and that 
you are indeed wiser, and better- tempered, and more useful 
than tliey. Determine what their edueatioo ought to be, and 
organize proper servants' schools, and there give it them. So 
they will be fit for their position, and will do honor to it, and 
stay in it : let the masters be as sure they do honor to theirs, 
and are as willing to stay in that. Remember that every peo- 
ple which gives itself to the pursuit of riches, invariably, and 
L.of necessity, gets the scum uppermost iu time, and is set by 
t-tbe genii, like the ugly bridegroom in the Arabian Nights, at 
Fits o^vn door with its heels in the air. showing its shoe-soles 
Finatead of a Face. And the reversal is a serious matter, if re- 
V-rersal be even possible, and it comes right end uppermost 
I Again, instead of to conclusive Wrong end, 

I suppose I am getting unpractical again. Well, here is 

e practical morsel, and I have done. One or two of your 

P correspondents have spoken of the facilities of servants for 

' CLuIotta Winsor was at tlifa time under sentence of death for tlie 
mtirder of a child, which had beon entrusted to her charge- I havs 
iMen unable to vertCj Uie ftuecdote o! her heroic aiiti-tj^pe. 
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kaviDg tiieir places. Drive that nail home. Sir. A large stray 
branch of the difficulty lies there. Many anil many a time 1 
have heard Mr. Carlj'le speak of this, and too often I have felt 
it myself aa one of the evils closely accompanying the fever of 
modern change in the habits and hopes of life. My own archi- 
tectural work drives me to think of it continually. Bound 
every railroad station, out of the once quiet fields, there bursts 
lip first a blotch of brick-Belda, and then of ghastly houses, 
washed over with slime into miserable fineries of cornice and 
portico, A gentleman would hew for himself a log hut, and 
thresh for himself a straw bed, before he would live in such ; 
but the builders count safely on tenants — people who know 
uo quietness nor simplicity of pleasure, who care only for the 
stucco, and lodge only in the portico, of human life — under- 
standing not so much as the name of House or Hause-Holil. 
They and their servants are always "bettering themselves" 
divergently. 

Tou will do good soi-vice at least in teaching any of these 
who will listen to you, that if they can once make up their 
minds to a fibred state of life, and a fixed income, and a fixe<l 
expenditure — it they can by any means get their servants to 
stay long enough with them to fit into their places and know 
the run of the furrows^then something hke service and mas- 
tership, and fulfilment of understood and reciprocal duty, may 
become possible ; no otherwise, I leave this matter to your 
better handling, and will trespass on your patience uo more. 
Only, as I think you will get into some disgrace wth your 
lady correspondents for your ungallant conclusions respecting 
them ' — which I confess surprised me a little, though I might 
have been prepared for it if I liad remembered what order the 
husband even of so good a housewife as Penelope was obliged 



' Tha "sdmirabls article" irhicli bad closed the dbcunian advised 
mlslrei'aes to reBetnble those of the good old days, and to dt^erve good 
BervimtH, if tliey vislied to bi^cuto tlium. It, Eomewhat inounsistentlr 
with the previous articles, declared that the dava oE Rood servioo wou)d 
not be found allo^tbur past, if it iras remembered thnl bj deiivktfoti 
"liomestic" meBiit " bomelike,'* and "family" o; 
one's children. 
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I'to take with some of her female eervants after prolonged ab- 
e,— I have translated a short passage of Xenophon's Eco- 
nomita ' for you, which may make jour peace if jou will print 
it I wish the whole book were well translated ; meantinae. 
your lady readers must be told that this part of n Greek coun- 
try- gentleman's account of the conversation he bad with his 
young wife (a girl of fifteen only), a little while after their 
ranrriage, when "she had got used to him," and was not 
frightened at being spoken gravely to. First they pray to- 
gether ; and then they have a long happy talk, of which this 
is the dose : 

"But there is one of the duties belonging to you," I said, 
" which perhaps will he more painful to you than any other, 
namely, the care of your servants when they are ill." " Nay," 
answered my wife, " that will be the most pleasing of all ray 
duties to me, if only my servants will be grateful when I min- 
ister rigbtly to them, and will love me better." And I, pleased 
with her answer, said, " Indeed, lady, it is in some such way 
as this that the queen of the hivo is so i-egardetl by her bees, 
that, if she leave the hive, none will quit her, but all will fol- 
low her." Then she answered, " I should wonder if this office 
of leader were not j'ours rather than mine, for truly my care 
.and distribution of tilings would be but a jest were it not for 

lur inbringing." " ¥es," I said, " but what a jest would my 
inbringing be if there wero no one to take care of what I 



' See The Eoonomist of Xenophon, since (1875) translated and pub- 
lished in thit '■ Bibllotheca Faftorum," edited b; Hr, Buakin (vol. 1. p. 
50. abap. vii. § 37-43). Mr. Ruakiii ia hisprotnce to the volame Rpeaka 
of the book IS coDtaiDiDg " first, a fanltless deflnltlon of wealth "... 
"Koondlj, (he most perfect idoal of kingly character rtnd kingly govern- 
nent given in literiLture.'' .... and " thirdly, the ideal of danteetin 
It may be interesting to note an earlier and quaint estimate of the 
ork, given in " Xenophon's Treatise of Honaeholde — imprinted at Lon- 
I, in Fleet Street, by T. Berthplel, 1584." where the dialogne is de- 
bed as " ryght counnyogly trannlated ont of the Greke tongue Into 
[ogljBshe b; Gentian Hervet Rt the desyre of Mayeter Geffrey Pole, 
le buke for the weltbe of this realme 1 deme very profltable Xa be 



brougbL Do Dot you know how those are pitied of whom it 
ia fabled that they have always to pour water into a pierced 
vessel?" "Yes; and they are unhappy, if iu truth they do 
it," said slie. "Tlicn also," I said, " remember your other pcr- 
Bonal cares. 'Will all be sweet to you when, taking one of 
your maidens who knows not Low to spin, you teach her, and 
make her twice the girl she was ; or one who has do method 
nor habit of direction, and you teach her bow to manage a 
house, and make her faithful and mistress-like and every way 
worthy, and when you have the power of benefiting those who 
are orderly and useful in the house, and of punishing any 
one who is manifestly disposed to evil ? But what will be 
sweetest of all, if it may come to pass, will be that you should 
show yourself better even than mr, and so make me your ser- 
vant also : BO that you need not fear in advancing age to be 
less honored in my bouse ; but may have sure hope that in 
becoming old, by how much more you have become also a 
noble fellow-worker with me, and joint gaardian of our chil- 
dren's posseasiona, by so much shall you be more honored in 
my household. For what is lovely and good increases for all 
men — not through fairness of the body, but through strength 
and virtue in things pertaining to hfe. And this ia what I 
remember chiefly of what we said in our first talk together." 
I am. Sir, your faithful Ber^•ant, 

J. BoSKIH. 

Denuabk Hill, SepL 10. 

[From "ThB Daily Toli-graph." October 17, 1B«B.] 

MODERN HOUSES. 
To the Eliitor ef " The DaUy Tdegraph." 

Sir : I trust you will hold the very able and interesting 
letter from "W. H. W.,"' which you publish to-day, excuse 

' The k'tter of " W. H. W," oommenced bj stating that the wriler 
had "wBiltid till the iliscQiiaiDn .... about domestic serraats nas 
brought to a close lomake a few remarks on ftsubjertlouolied on in Mr. 
RuBliiuB Inat letter — domestic aroliitecture," It then gave a " graphic 
dpscriptioii " of "W. H. W.'b'' own mndprn villa and ita miseries, and 
coDclDdud bj wkiog Ur. Buokiu If aotkinn could be done 
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enough for my briefly trespassing on your space once more. 
Indeed, it lias been a discomfort to me that I have not yet 
asked the pardon of your correspondent, "A Tenant, not at 
will" (Sept. 21),' for the apparent discourtesy of thought of 
which be accused me. He need not have done bo : for al- 
though I said " a gentleman would hew for himself a log hut " 
rather than live in modern houaes, I never said he would 
rather abandon bis family and his business than hve in them ; 
and your correspondent himself, in his preiiously written 
letter, had used precisely the same words. And ho must not 
suspect that I intend to he ironical in saying that the pro- 
longed coincidence of thought and word in the two letters 
well deserves the notice of your readers, in the proof it gives 
of the strength and truth of tbo impression on both minds. 
"W, H. W.'b" graphic description of hia house is also sor- 
rowfully faithful to the facts of iloily esperience ; and I doubt 
not that you will soon have other communications of the same 
tenor, and oil too true. 

I made no attempt to answer "A Tenant, not at will," be- 
cause the subject is much too wide for any detailed treatment 
in n letter ; and you do not care for generalizations of mine. 
But I am sure your two coiTespon dents, and the large class of 
sufferers which they represent, would be very sincerely grate- 
ful for some generalizations of yours on this matter. For, Sir, 
surely of all questions for the political economist, this of put- 

' ■' A Tenant, not at will ' bad mrilleu to point out tlie poincidenca 
that he had, before the [lulilicatiiiii of Mr. RuBkjn'B Ihira letter, him- 
■elt begun a letter to the Dailj' TelBgraph on the aubject of liousa*, 
in parts of which, atTangely enough, he bad nsed ezpregsions very simi- 
liir to those of Mr. RuBkin (B«e ante, pp. 144-8]. He had deicribed hli 
inodeni iaburban villa ae " onti of an ugly masg of blosBoma lali^ly bur«t 
forth from the parent tnink— a hrlckSeld ;'" and declared that if it were 
not that people would think him mad. he " would infinllely rather live 
In a log hut of hii own building" than In s builder's villa. He con- 
cluded by saying that all the bousea were the same, and that therefore, 
until Mr, Ruskin coold point out honest-built dwellings neglected irhitu 
the " villas" were all let, it was not quite fair of him to asaiimc that 
" Bubnrban villains" utterly wauled the true instinct of gfullemeil 
which would lead to the preference of lui; huts to plaster palaces. 
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ting good houBes over people's heads is the closest and 
simplest. The first question in all ecxjnomy, practically (is 
well as etjDiologicallj-, must be this, of lodging. The "Eeo" 
muat come before the "Nomy." You must have a bouse 
before you can put anything into it ; and prepanttorily to lay- 
ing up treasure, at the least dig a hole for it. Well, Sir, here, 
as it seems to my poor thinking, is a beautiful and simple 
problem for you to illustrate the law of demand and supply 
upon. Here you have a considerable body of very deserving 
persons "demanding " a good and cheap article in the way of 
a house. Will you or any of your politico- economic corre- 
spondents explain to thorn and to me the DiWnely Providential 
law by which, in due course, the supply of such cannot but be 
bi-ouglit about for thew ? 

There is another column in your impression of to-day to 
which, also, I would ask leave to direct your readers' atten- 
tion — the 4th of the 3d page ; and especially, at the bottom 
of it, Dr. Whitmore'a account of Crawford Place,' and his 
following statement that it is " a kind of property constituting 
a most profitable investment ; " and I do so in the hope that 
you will expand your interpretation of the laws of poUtical 
economy so far as to teach us how, by their beneficent and 
inevitable oiMration, good bouses must finally b9 provided for 
the clnsses who Uve in Crawford Place, and such other places; 
and, without necessity of eviction, also for the colliers of 
Cramlington (w(ie 2d column of the same 3d page}.' I have, 

' The account cousiated of a report prusaDt4>il by Dr. Whitmore, u 
Metropolitan Officer of Health to tlie district, to the Haryleboue Repra- 
■«titBtive CouQoil. Describiiig the taiseriM of Crawford Plnce, which 
iru left in an untenau table condition, wbila the landlords Bllll got high 
reuts for it, he added that "property of this description, let out iu separ- 
ate rooms to weeklj tenants, aoustitutes a moit profitable la vestment," 
according to the degree of flinty determinntion exercised in CDllecting 
the rents. 

' This allndes to an account of the position of the Cramlington col- 
liers after seventeen days of strike- The maslers atlerapted to cviol Ihi* 
pitmen from tlieir houses, an attempt which thu pitmen met partly by 
Rurioua riot and resialauce, and partly by destroyiuij the bouiiea thej 
wvre forced to leave. 
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indeed, my own notions on tlie subject, but I do not trouble 
you with thein, for they are unfortunately bnaed on that wild 
notion of there being a "juat" price for all things, which you 
eay in your ai-ticle of Oct, 10, on the SbeCBeld strikes, " has no 
existeuce but in the minds of theorists." ' The Pall AMI 
Gazette, with which journal I have ah'eady held some diacus- 
aion on the subject, eagerly quoted your authority on its side, 
in its impression of the same evening ; nor do I care to pur- 
Bue the debate until I can inform you of the continuous result 
of some dii-ect results which I am niakiug on my Utopian 
principles, I have bought a httle bit of property of the Craw- 
ford Place description, and mending it somewhat according to 
jny notions, I make my tenants pay me what I hold to be a 
"just" price for the lodging provided. That lodging I partly 
look after, partly teach the tenants to look after for themselves ; 
and I look a little after them, as well as after the rents. I do 
not mean to make a highly profitable investment of their poor 
little rooms ; but I do mean to sell a good article, in the way 
of house room, at a fair price ; and hitherto my customers 
ore satisfied, aud so am L' 

In the mean lime, being entirely busy in other directions, 
I must leave the discussion, if it is to proceed at all, wholly 
between j'ou and your readers. I will write no word mora 
till I see what they all have got to say, and until you yourseli 
have explained to me, in its anticipated results, the working — 
BS regards the keeping out of winter and rough weather— of 
the principles of Non-iquity (I presume that is the proper 
politico-economic form for the old and exploded word Ini- 
quity); and so I remain. Sir, yours, etc., 

J. ROSKIN, 

Dbhiiaiik Hn.L, Oct. 16. 

"Such ft thing as a ' just price,' eillier for labor or for uiiy other 

I oommoditjr. hu, with all BulnuisEion lo Hr, Buakiu, no exiijteiice savo 

' in the miuda of theoristB." (Daily Telegraph, Oct, 10, quoleil by Iha 

J^lU Mali ia its " EpitomB of tliB Morning Papera" od the same day.) 

The diKOgsion nith the Gazette consisted of the "Work and Wagei " 

letlera (sea ante, pp. 55 taqq.). 

'See Fori CUvijjera, 1677, Letter 78, Hates and CorrespaiideDoe, 
IP". 
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m— KOilAN INXINDATIONS. 

fFrgm "Tljc E«Uj Tslegrapb," Jununr]! II, IBTl, AJ» n-prinlea In '■ Fcm CUvlgM-j." 
1ST3, Lcocc xxxill., toL IL, p. T5.] 

A KINO'S FIRST DUTY. 

To t!u Editor of " The DaUy Telegraph." 

Sm : May I ask you to mid to your article on the inunda- 
tioa of the Tiber some ruomentary iuvitntion to your readers 
to think with Horace rather than to smile with lii m 1 

In the briefest and pi-oudest worda Le wrote of himself lie 
thou<rht of his native land chiefly an divided into the two dis- 
tricts of violent and BCfuity waters : 

" Dicar, qua violens obstrepit AuSduB, 
Et qua, p.iuper aquie, Dauom egreetinm 
Begnarit populorum." ' 

Now the anger and power of that " tauriformiB AuMus'ia 
precisely because " regnn Dauni prtefluit " — because it flows 
past the poor kingdoms which it should enrich. Stay it there, 
aod it is treasure instead of ruiu. And bo also with Tiber 
and EridanuB. They are so much gold, at their sources — 
they are so much death, if they once break down unbridled 
into the plains. 

At the end of your report of the events of the inundation, 
it is said that the King of Italy expressed " an earnest desire 
to do something, as far as science and industry could effect it, 
to prevent or mitigate inundations for the future." 

Kow science and industry can do, not " something," but 
everything, and not merely to mitigate inundations — and, 

' On December 37 there waaailiBaBtrous inuudallon of the Tiber, and 
a great part of Borne was lloodiid. Tlio Dail/ Telegraph in its leadlni; 
article of Jan, lU, 1871, on the Bnbject, began hj ciuotlng from the 
''very neateBt," " eparkling," " light- hearted " ode of Horace, "Jam 
»at|g terrla uivla " (Horace, Odea, i. 3). The quotations in the letter ar* 
from Odeg iv. 14, 2B, and from Iha celebrated ode hBginuing ■' Sxe^ 
perennius" (Odes, iii. 30). 
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deadliest of inimclationB, because perpetual, raaremmaa — but 
to change tlieni iuto national backs iustead of debts. 

Tlie first tbing the King of any country bas to do is to 
manage the streams of it 

If he can manage the streams, be can also the people ; for 
the people also form alternately torrent and maremma, in 
pestilential fury or pestilential idleness. Tliey also will change 
into living streams of men, if iheii' Kings literally "lead them 
fortb beside the waters of comfort." Half tbe money lost by 
this inundation of Tiber, spent rightly on the hill-sides last 
Bummer, would have changed every wave of it iuto so much 
fruit and foliage in spring where now there will be only burn- 
ing rock. And the men who have been killed within the last 
two months, and whose work and the money spent iu doing 
it, have filled Europe with misery which fifty yeare will not 
efface,' bad tbey been set at the same cost to do good instead 
of evd, and to save life instead of destroying it, might, by 
this lOtb of January, 1871, have embanked every dangerous 
stream at the roots of the llhine, the Rhone, and the Po, and 
left to Germany, to France, and to Italy an inheritance of 
blessing for centuries to come^tbey and tbejr families bving 
all tbe while in brightest happiness and peace. And now ! 
3Jet the Red Prince look to it ; red inundation bears also its 
fruit in time. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Jin. l(k John Ruskin. 



[From "Tbe FaU Uill GucUe,-' Jinuuy IR. 18T1.] 

A NATIOIPS DEFENCES. 
To the Edilor of " Tlie PaU MnU Gazelle. " 

Sir : The letter to which you do me the honor to refer, in 
your yesterday's ai-tide on the Tiber, entered into no detail,* 

ThU Utter, it will be noticM-'d, was writteu daring tlie bombardinent 
of Puii in the Fran ao- Prussian via. 

Tha Pall Mall Gsiette bud quoted part of the preceding letter, »tld 
h*A spoken of " a remedy wliieh Mr. Ttiiskln himself appenrelo oontem- 
plote, though he describes it In rather a nebuluus mimnar." 
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IjccauBe I had already laid tlie plana spoken of before tlie Royal 
luetttution in my lecture tliei-e lust February ; ' in which my 
priucipal objcc^t woh to atate the cauaea of the incalculahty 
(leafructiTe inundations of the Bhoue, Toccia, and Ticino, iu 
186S ; nod to point out that uo niountaiu river ever waa or can 
be auccessfully embanked in the valleys ; but that the rainfall 
must be arrested on the high and softly rounded hill surfaces, 
before it reaches any ravine in which its force can be concen- 
trated. Every mountftia farm ought to have a dike about two 
feet high — with a small ditch witliin it— carried at intenala in 
regular, scarcely perceptible incKne across its fields ; with dis- 
charge into a reservoir large enough to contain a week's maii- 
mum rainfall on the area of that farm iu the stormiesl: weather 
— the higher uncultivated land being guarded over larger 
spaces with bolder embankments. No drop of water that had 
once touched bill ground ought ever to reach the plains till 
it was wanted there : and the maintenance of the bonk and 
reservoir, once built, on any farm, would not cost more than 
the keeping up of its cattle-sheds against chance of whirlwiiul 
and snow. 

The first construction of the work would he costly enough; 
and, say the Economists, " would not pay." I never heard of 
any National Defences that did 1 Presumably, we shall hxn 
to pay more income-tax next year, without hope of any divi- 
dend on the disbursement Nay— you must usually wait A 

' " A Talk reppectlng Verona Bnd ila Eivers," February 4, 1870. (See 
Proceedings at the Hoyal InBtltution, vol. p, 55. The report of the 
lecture was also printed b,v tlie InBtltution in a wparals form ; pp. 7. J 
The lecture concluded thus ; '■ Furtlier, without in the l*aat urging my 
plans impatiently on any owe else, 1 know thoroughly that tbU [the pro- 
tection against inundations] which I have said dioidd he done, cuh be 
done, for the Italian rivers, and that no method of employment of our 
Idle able-bodied laborers would be in the end more remunerative, or in 
the beginnings of it more heallhfnt aod every way beneficial than, wllh 
the concurrence of the Italian and Swi^a governmeuls, getting them to 
redeem the valleys of the Ticino and the Bhane. And I pray yon la 
think of this ; tor I tell you Imly— yon who care for Italy— that both 
her passions and her mountain streams are noble ; bat that her hippi- 
neas depends not on the liberty, but the right Bovernmeut of both," 
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I, year or two before you get paid for any great work, even when 
I the gain is secure. The forti&catious of Paris did not pay, till 
[ very lately ; they are doubtless returaiug cent, per cent now, 
Binoe the kind of rain (nils heavy within them which they were 
' meant to catch. Our experimental embaukments against (per- 
haps too economically cheap) shot at Shoeburyneas are property 
which we can only safely " realize " under Bimllarly favorable 
conditions. But my low embaukments would not depend for 
their utility on the advent of a hypothetical foe, but would 
have to contend with an instout and inevitable one ; yet witii 
one who is only an adversary if unresisted ; who, resisted, 
becomes a faithful friend — a lavish benefactor. 

Give me the old bayonets in the Tower, if I can't hava 

anything so good as spades ; and a few regiments of " voluu- 

I teers " with good Engineer officers over them, and, in three 

[ jear's time, an Inuudatiou of Tiber, at least, shall be Impoa- 

[' nble. 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant. 

JouH BuHsm. 
Dbshabk Hill, Jon. 19, 1871. 



[Fran " Tom DuUj Tdagi^h," Fubnurj i, \m\.\ 

THE WATERS OF COMFORT. 
\yb&e BiUor (f-'TIn DaOy Tdegmph." 

Sib : I did not see your impression of yesterday until too 
late to reply to the question of your correspondent in Rome ; ' 
and I am hurried to-day ; but will send you to-morrow a pre- 
riae statement of what I believa can be done iu the Italian 
uplands. The simplest and surest begiuning would be the 
purchase, either by the Government or by a small company 
formed in Home, of a few plots of highland in the Apennines, 



wt people thinking, aud lt« uiked Ur. Eiukiu to write nud Btatu Uia 
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now barren for want of water, and valueless ; and the show- 
ing wliat could be made of them hj terraced irrigation such 
as English officers have iilready introduced in many parts of 
India. The Agricultural College at Cirencester ought, I think, 
to be able to send out two or three euperint^n dents, who 
would direct rightly the firat proceesea of cultiyatiou, choosing 
for purchase good soil in good exposures, and which would 
need only irrigation to become fruitful ; and by nest euni- 
mer, if not by the end of this, there would be growing food 
for men and cattle where now tliere is only hot duat ; and I 
do not think there would be much further question "where 
the money was to come fi'oiu."" The real question is only, 
" Will you pay your money in advance for what ia actually 
new land added to the kingdom of living Italy?" or "Will 
you pay it under call from the Tiber every ten or twenty 
years as the price of the work done by the river for your de- 
struction ? " 

I am. Sir, your faithful servant, 

J. RosKis. 
Oxford, Feb. 3. 



[Prom ■• Tho nnllj Tolpgnipll," Fobniaij 7, IBTl.J 

TBS BTBEAMB OF ITALY.* 

To the Editor of • The Duffy I'^gmph." 

Sm : In this month, just thirty years ago, I was at Naples, 
and the days were nearly as dark aa these, but with clouds 
and rain, not fog. The streets leading down from St. Elmo 
became beds of torrents. A story went about — ti-ue or noti 
do not know, but credible enough — of a child's having been 
carried off by the gutter and drowned at the bottom of the 
hill. At last came indeed what, in those simple times, people 
thought a serious loss of life. A heavy storm bui-st one night 
above a village on the flank of the Monte St. Angelo, a mile 
or two south of Pompeii. The limestones slope steeply there 
under about three feet of block earth. The water peeled a 



' See ihe dute of latter on a luidsUp neur GingnauD (vol L p. 107.) 
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piece of the rock of its earth, as oue would peel an orange, 
and brought down three or four acres of the good soil in a 
ieap on the villftge at midnight, driving in the upper walls, 
and briefly burying some fourteen or fifteen 2)eoi)le in their 
Bleep — and, as I say, In those times there wns some talk even 
about fourteen or fifteen. Cut the same kind of thing takes 
place, of course, more or leas, among the hills in almost every 
violent stonn, generally with the double result of ruining 
more ground below than is removed fi-om the rocVa above ; 
ibr the frantic streams mostly finish their work with a, heap 
of gravel and blocks of stone like that which came down the 
javine below the glacier of Greppond about ten years ago, 
and destroyed, for at least fifty years to come, some of quite 
the best land in Chamouni. 

In slower, but ceaseless process of ruin, the Po, Ai-no, and 
Tiber steadily remove the soil from the liills, and caiTy it 
down to their deltas. The Venetians have contended now for 
a thoiisand years in vain even with the Brenta and the minor 
streams that enter their lagoons, and have only kept their 
canals dear by turning the river south to Malaraocco with 
embankments which have unhealthily checked the drainage 
of oil the flat country about Padua. 

And this constant mischief takes place, be it observed, irre- 
spective of inundation. All that Florence, Pisa, and Borne 
have suffered and sufi'er periodically from floods is so much 
mischief added to that of increasing maremmas, spoiled har- 
borages, and lost mountain-ground. 

Tliere is yet one further ei-iL The snow on the bared rock 
Bhps lower and melts faster ; snows which in mossy or grass 
ground would have lain long, and furnished steadily flowing 
streams far on into summer, fall or melt from the bare rock 
in avalanche and flood, and spend in desolation in a few daya 
what would have been nourishment for half the year. And 
against oil this there ore no remedies possible in any sudden 
or external action. It is the law of the Heaven which sends 
flood and food, that national prosperity can only be achieved 
by national forethought and unity of purpose. 

In the year 1858 I was staying the greater part of the sum- 
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mer at Bellinzona, ilnring a draught as harmful as the storms 
of teu yenra later. Tlie Ticico sank ioto a green rivulet ; and 
not having seen the right way to deal with the matt«r, I had 
many a talk with the parroco of a little church whose tower I 
was drawing, as to the possibility of setting Iiis peanaots to 
work to repair the embankment while the river was low. But 
the good old priest said, sorrowfully, the peasants were too 
jealous of each other, that no one would build anything or 
protect Ilia own ground for fear his work would also benefit 
hia neigbbora 

But tbe people ot Bellinzona are Swiss, not Italians. I be- 
lieve the Roman and Sienese races, in different ways, possess 
qualities of strength and gentleness far more precious than 
the sunshine and rain upon their mountains, and, hitherto, an 
cruelly lost. It is in them that all the real power of Italy still 
hves ; it is only by them, and by what care, and providence, 
and accordant good-will ever be found iu them, that tbe 
work is to be done, not by money ; though, if money were all 
that is ueeded, do we iu England owe so httle to Italy of 
delight that we cannot so much as lend her spades and pick- 
axes at her need ? Would she trust us ? Would her govern- 
ment let us send over some engineer officers and a few sap- 
pers and miners, and bear, for a time, with an English instead 
of a French " occupation " of her barrenest hills? 

But she does not need us. Good engineers she has, and 
has hod many since Leonardo designed tbe canals of Lom- 
bardy. Agriculturists she has bad, I think, among her gentle- 
men a little before there were gentlemen farmera in England ; 
something she baa told ua of agriculture, also, pleasantly by 
tbe reeds of JSIincio and among the apple-blossoms wet with 
Arno. Her streams have learned obedience before now : Fonte 
Branda and the Fountain ot Joy flow at Sienna still ; the rivu- 
lets that make green the slopes of Casentino may yet satisfy 
true men's thirst. " ^Tiere is the money to come from ? " Let 
Italy keep her souls pure, and she will not need to alloy her 
florins. Tbe only question for her ia whether still tbe lao^ 
rock and the "rivusaquie" are " in rotis" or mther the race- 
coutae and the boulevard — the curses of England and of France. 
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At all events, if anjr one of the Frmces of Rome will lead, 

I help enough will follow to set the work on foot, and ehow the 

I peasants, in some narrow district, what can be done. Take 

I any arid piece of Apeniiine towards the sources of the Tiber ; 

' let the drainage be carried along the hill-sides away from the 

existing water-courses ; lot cisterns, as of old in Palestine, and 

larger reservoirs, bucIi as we now can build, be eBtablished at 

every point convenient for arrest of the atreams ; let channels 

of regulated flow be established from these over the tracts tliat 

are driest in summer ; let ramparts be carried, not along the 

river banks, but round the heails of the ravines, throniug the 

water aside into lateral canals ; tben terrace and support the 

I looaer soil on all the steeper slopes ; and the entire mountain 

I Bide may be made one garden of orange and vine and olive 

I 'beneath ; and a wide blossoming orchard above ; and a green 

highest pasture for cattle, and flowers for bees — up to the 

edge of the snows of spring. 

I am. Sir, your fwtbful servant, 

John Ruskin. 

ojtpoRD, Pi*, a. 



[r™i> Ibe ■' Pull If mi GnKtto,- niwrmbcr 88, 1871 .J 

TUE STREETS OF LONDON. 
\ To Hie Editor of the " /liH Mall Gtaette." 

B : I have been every clay on the point of writing to you 
I nnce your notice, on the 18th,' of the dirty state of the Lon- 
I don streets, to ask whether any of your readers wouKl care to 
Kbow how such matters are managed in my neighbourhood. 
■ I was obliged, a few years ago, for the benefit of my liealtli, 
|to take a small liouse in one of the country towns of Utopia ; 
I uid though I was at first disappointed in the climate, which 
I indeed is no better than our own (escept that there is no foul 
kUiarsh air), I found my cheerfulness and ability for work 
Rgreatly increased by the mere power of getting exercise pleas- 
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antly c 



e to my cloor, ( 



■, when, 



o my door, even in tlie worst of the winter, \ 
though I have a little garden at the buck of my bouse, I dis- 
bke going into it, because the things look all so dead : and 
find my walk on the whole pleasanter in the streets, these be- 
ing always perfectly clean, and the wood-caiiiog of the bonsea 
prettier than much of our indoor fumilm-e. But it was about 
the streets I wanted to tell you. The Utopians have the oddeBt 
way of caiTying out things, when once they begin, Ets far na 
they can go ; and it occurred to them one dirty December 
long since, when they, hke us, had ouly croaaiog-s weepers, thnt 
they might just aa well sweep the whole of Uie street as the 
crossings of it, so that they might cross anywhere. Of 
course that meant more work for the sweepera ; but Uie Uto- 
pians have always hands enough for whatever work is to be 
done in the open air ; — they appointed a due number of 
bi-oomsmen to every quarter of the town ; and siuce then, at 
anytime of the year, it is in our little town aa in great Rotter- 
dam when Dr. Bi-own saw it on his jnuraey from Norwich 
to Colen in 1668, "the women go about in white slippers," 
which is pi-etty fo see.' Now, Sir, it would, of coui"se, lie 
more difBcult to manage anything hke this in London, be- 
cause, for one thing, in our town we have a rirnlet running 
doBTi eveiy street that slopea to the river ; and besides, be- 
cause you have coal-duat and smoke and what not to deal 
with ; and the habit of spitting, which is worst of all — in Uto- 
pia a man would as soon vomit as spit in the street (or anj^ 
where else, indeed, if he could help it). But still it ii 
certain we can at least anywhere do aa much for the whde 
street, as we have done for the crossing ; and to show that we 
can, I mean, on lat January next, to take three street-siveepers 
into constant sen-ice ; they will be the first workpeople I em- 
ploy with the interest of the St. George's fund, of which I 

' Dr. Edirnrd Browne, the son of the author of the Hellglo Heilfal, 
Sir TlLomna Browne. Writing to hia fnllier from Rotlerdam, in lUflS, 
lie Bays : '■ The cleatienesae and neatnpsse of this towue is so new nnW 
mee, that it afToordelh great aatisfactian, most persouB !;oing almal llw 
itreetB in white slippers." — Life and Workf of Sir TbomiiE Browne. 
Pickering, 1836. Vol. L p. IM. 
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flhall get my first dividend this January ; and, whenever I 
caa get leave from the pohce nnd inhabitants, I will keep my 
three sweepers steadily ot work for eight hours a day ; and I 
hope soon to show you a hit of our London streets kept aa 
clean as the deck of a ship of the hue.' 

I am. Sir, your faithful servant, 

John Buskin. 
Jktfmberm, 1871, 



IV.— EDUCATION FOB BICH AND POOR 



TSUE EDUCATION.^ 

To the Editor of " The Bta .ViiU Gazetted 

8m: The letter you published yesterday from n pariah 
schoolboy of " Sixty Years Since " at Weary-faulda {confirmed 
BS it would be doubtless in all practical respects by testimony 
of £kigliah boys educated at Waverley Honour) has my hearty 
sympathy ; but I am wearier than any tenant of Weai-y-faulda 
of seeing this subject of education always treated asif " educa- 
tion " only meant teaching children to writ« or to cipher or to 



d tB his word, uid hia avuupsrB n 






' Mr. BoBkin a 
In the f oUowing January. 

'The P»U M»ll Qnaette of .laimary 27 ooiiUinadii leader on "Compul- 

■ory Education," and tbat ot January Stionenpon a speech of the Bishop 

of Oxford on the same subject, made at a meetiug in L-onnection irltb 

the National Societjr, held at Tunbrldge Wells on the preoedini; day. la 

the Oaiette ot Jannarjr 80 appeart^d n letter referrintt to these articles, 

headed "Sixty Yeats Ago," and signed "Onewholtoa valkod four miles 

lo the Parish School." It described the writer's early home, sitaated la 

■ome lowland pariah north of the Tweed, suri divided Into Ave or aix 

ites, SQch as "Whinny-hills" and " Weary-fanlds," the lairds of 

[ which were ahortly colled "Whinoj" or "Wear/"ntter their proper- 

■ In this primitive village, where supervision, much less rompnl- 

[ lion, in education wna never heard of, "no child grew iipwilhoiil leam- 

[ lug to read," and the moralH of the parish were on the whole good ; the 

f children qnarrelled, but did not steal.— The reader will rememiwr that 

I the second title of Waverluy is 'Tis Sixty Years Since. 
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repeat catecliiam. You know. Sir, aa you Imve shown by your 
comments on the Bishop of Oxford's List speech ou this sub- 
ject, and you could not at present use your influence more 
beneficially than by farther showing that the real education — 
the education which alone should be compulsory^ means 
nothing of the kind. It means t«aching children to be clean, 
active, honest, and useful. All these characters can be taught, 
Bud cannot be acquired by sickly and iU-dispositioned childreu 
without being taught ; but they can be untaught to any extent, 
by evil habit and example at home. PubUc schools, in which 
the aim was to form character faithfully, would return them 
iu due time to their parents, worth more than their "weight 
in gold." That is the real answer to the objections founded 
on economical difficulUea "Will you not make some efibrf, 
Sir, to get your readers to feel this? I am myself quite sick 
of Baying it over and over again in vain. 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant. 



THE VALUE OP LECTURES^ 

BOHE, 26fA May, 1874. 
My dear Sir : I have your obhging letter, but am compelled 
by increase of work to cease lecturing except at Oxford — and 
practically there also — for, indeed, I find the desire of audi- 

' This letter was writteo to Mr. Chapmau, of the Glasgow Athenienm 
Lecture Committee, Iu repi; to a lequHSt that Mr. Raskin would Ivctnre 
at their meetinga daring the winter. Writing from Oxford, foar jean 
later, in answer toaaimilarreqaeBt, Mr. Rnskin wrote as follows; " Noth- 
ing can advance art in any district of this accarsed maehine-and -devil 
driven England until !>hti changes her mind in manj thinga, and m; 
time for talking is past— Ever faithfnUy yours, J. Bnekln. I leotnre 
here, bat ooly on the art of the past," (Extraot given in the Timesi 
Feb. 13, 1878.) 
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Fences to be atidiences only becoming au entirely pestilent 
cLaracter of the age. Everybody wants to hear — nobody to 
read — nobody to think ; to be excited for an hour — and, if 
possible, auiUBCd ; to get tlie knowledge it has cost a man halt 
his life to gather, first sweetened up to make it jialatable, and 
then kneaded into the smolleHt possible pills— and to swallow 
it homoeopathically and be wise — this is the passionate desire 
snd hope of the multitude of the day. 

It is not to be done. A living comment quietly given to a class 
>n a book they are earnestly reading — this kind of lecture 
is eternally neeeBsarj- and wholesome ; your modem fire-work- 
ing, smooth- do wny-curry-iuid-strawberrj'-ice-and- milk-punch- 
altogether lecture is on entirely pestilent and abominable 
vanity ; and the miserable death of poor Dickens, when ho 
might have been writing blessed books till he was eighty, but 
for the pestiferous demand of the mob, is a very solemn warn- 
ing to us all, if we would take it.' 

God willing, I will go on writing, and as well as I can. 
There are three volumes published of my Oxford lectures,' in 
which every sentence is set down as carefully as may be. li 
people want to learn from me, let them read them or my 
monthly letter " Fors Clavigera." If they don't care for these, 
I don't care to talk to them. Truly yours, 

J. BusxiN. 



' The evil result on Dickens' health of hie lost BeHes ofreadlngBatSL 
James's Hall, in the earl; part of 18T0, acarcelj' four months befom his 
deatli. is thus nol«d by Mr. Forster: " Little remains tu be told that baa 
Dot in it almost unmixed sorrow and pain. Hardly a day passed, nhila 
the readings went on or after llicy closed, nnvisited by Bomtt offeot or 
othi-r at the disastrooB exuitemenl conseijueDt an them." — Life of Cliarlea 
Diokens, vol. iii, p. 403. 

I Aratnt Pent«lici, The Eagle's Neat ; and either Val d'Anio (Orpiug- 
i, 1874) or Lectures on Art (Ulareudon Press, IHTO). 
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TUE CIL-lDLIs! OF ART! ' 

18A Fa. lenLl 

My deab Sm : I lose a frightful quantity of time I 
people won't read what I ask them to read, nor believe any- 
tliiag of what I tell them, and yet nek me to talk whenever 
they think they am take a ehiUiug or two at the door by me. 
I have written fifty times, if once, that you can't have art 
where you have smoke ; you may have it in bell, perhaps, for 
the Devil is too clever not to consume hia own smoke, if he 
wonts to. But you will never have it in Sheffield. You may 
leoiii something about nature, shrivelled, and atones, and 
iron ; and what little you cau see of that sort, Pm going to 
try and show you. But pictures, never. 

Ever faithfully yours, 

John Ruskin. 

If for no other reason, no artist worth 8i:cpence in a day 
would live in Sheffield, nor would any one who cared f<^ plot- 
urea — for a million a year. 



iFrom " The ahsfflold Dail/ Telograph," 

ST. OJIOROH'8 MU8SUM.' 

BRAJTTWOOD, CONIBTON, IlAHCABHIRS. 

My DBAH Sib : I am obliged by your note, but the work of 
the St. George's Company is necessarily distinct from oU 
other. My " museum " may be perhaps nothing but a two- 

' Thie l«tter was in anaiver to a ri'quest of the SlielSelil Society of Ar- 
tiiita similar to tlint replied to io tlie prncedlng letter. 

' ThiE letter was written in answer lo one addreased to Mr. Bnakin hj 
Mr. W. Bragge, F.R.G.a, who, liaving read in Fore Clayigera of Mr. 
Bosbin's intention to found the St. Oear^e's Museum at Shefiieid, wrota 
to inform him that anolher muEeum, in which his tnight be inoorporaled. 
waa alreadj in contae of huildiug. It was read hy Mr. Brkgge at a din- 
ner which followed the opening of Weatem Park to Iho public ou Sep- 
tember 0, 1879. 
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windowed gtirrei But it will hnve in it nothing but what 
desei-ves respect in art or admiration in nature, A great mu- 
seum in the present state of the public mind is simply an exhibi- 
tion of the possible modes of doing wrong in art, and an accu- 
mulation of uselessly multiplied ugliness in misunderstood natr 
ure. Our own museum at Oxford is full of distorted skulls, 
and your Sheffield ironwork department will necessarily con- 
tain the most barbarous abortions that human rudeness has 
ever produced with human fingers. The capitals of the iron 
shafts in any railway station, for instance, are things to make 
R man wish—for shame of his species— that he had been bom 
s dog or a bee. 

Ever faithfully yours, 

J. ECBKIN. 

P. S. — I have no doubt the geologioal department will be 
■well done, and my poor little cabinets will enable your men to 
use it to better advantage, but would be entirely lost if united 
with it. 



iFmin " Th< DaU; Teleenpb." JiiiniU7 IS, ISZO.] 

THE MORALITY OF FIELD SPORTS. 
lib Os Editor qf tilt "The DaUy TtUgraph." 

Sm: As, thirty years ago,' I publicly expressed a strong 
opinion on the subject of field sports, and as with more accu- 
rate knowledge I hold the same opinion still, and more strongly 
— will yon permit me to place the coutroverey between your 



' In various parts of Modern Painters. See vol, v. p. 281, "I wiah, 
hoirever, ILe reader distinct]; to underetandlbattbaexpressloDSof rep- 
robatioDof lield-eporlawliiuh he triil Gud scattered throufjiitliuse voliiineB 
.... refer onl? to the nliase and the tnrf ; that is to say, to liuut- 
Ing, shooting, and faone-rocing, but not ta Mhletia exercisas. 1 have 
jUBt as deep a respect for boxing, wrestling, cricketing, and rowing, as 
contempt of all the various modes of wasting wealth, timo, land, and 
mergj of soul, which have been Invented hj the pride and selSihnesa 
of men, in order to enable them to be healthj in uaelesaneas, and get 
quit of the burdens of tlieir own lives, without oondescendiug to maka 
theroselves serviceable to othcis. " 
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coiTesponileuts,' in which I have no time to take part, oo 
Boinewhat clearer grounds. 

Reprobation of fos-huuting on the ground of cruelty to the 
fox is entirely futile. More pain is causeil to the Jraught- 
horaea of London in an hour by avariciously overioadiiig tiiem, 
than to all the foxes in England by the hunts of the year ; anil 
the rending of body and heart iu human death, caused by 
neglect, in our country cottages, in auy oue n-inter, could not 
be equalled by the death-panga of any quantity of foxes. 

The real evQa of fox-hunting are that it wastes the time, mis- 
applies the energy, exhausts the wealth, narrows the capacity, 
debases the tast«, and abates the honor of the upper classes 
of this country ; and instead of keeping, as your con'espond- 
ent " Forester " aupposee, " tliousands from tlie work-house," 
it sends thousands of tlie poor, both there, EUid into the gmve, 

The athletic training given by fox-bunting is excellent ; 
and such training is vitally necessary to the upper classes. But 
it ought always to be in real sen-ice to their coiintrj' ; ia 
personal agricultural labor at the head of their tenantry ; and 
in extending Eughsh life and dominion in waste regions, 
against the ailverse powers of nature. Let them become 
Captains of Emigration ; — hunt down the foxes that spoil the 
Vineyard of the World ; and keep their eyes on the leading 
hound, iu Packs of Men. 

I am. Sir, your faithful servant, 

Bbnhaiik Hill, Jun. 14. J- RrsKK,* 

' Tbtt correspondence originited M foUoNrs: Tn the Fortutghllv 
Bcvlew of October, 1860, appeared an Rrtiole BgKmat fox-huuttllg by 
Mr. E. A. Freemau, entitlad, ■'The Morality of Field Sports," to wbicU 
Mr. Anthony Trullope leplied by one enUUed " The Morality of Hunt- 
ing." in the Fortnightly ot the foUomng December. Mr. Freemaa then 
rejuiaed bj two li^tlers of ooiuiderable length, kddri-Bsed to the editor 
of the Daily Telegraph [December K and 29), iu whose colnmna some 
discusBioD of the mailer had ulretidy been carried on, wbiUt one ot its 
leaders hod strongly Bopporteii Mr. Freeman's viewa. Other correspon- 
dence on the subject was etill appearing in tbe Daily Telegraph from 
day to day at tlie time Mr. ItusEm wrote tbe present letter. 

* At the aunual meeting of Ibe Society for the Pmventlon of fruelty 
to Animals, Mr. Ruskiu ia reported [Daily News, July 11, ISTTj to hare 
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DRUNKENNESS AND CRIME 

To the Editor of " 27/e DoRy TeUgraph." 

Sib : I am grently surprised by the Blightneas of your article 
to-dity oil the statistics of drunkenness and the relative sto- 
tiatics of crime.' 

The tables jou have given, if given only in that form by 
Professor Leone Levi, are any thing but "instructive," Liquor 
is not, for such purpose, to be measured only by the gallon, 
but by the gallon with accompanying statement of strength. 

Crime is not for such purpose to be measured by the 
number of criminals, but by the number, with accompanying 
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said tliBt " as lie ima BomenliBit coiicerued in the Etudies of the scien- 
tific iroTld, it migtit be thought that be Bjmpathiied in the regislance 
offered, not withoat some ground of reason, to flomo of tlie more entho' 
Blaatio and, ha feared in some renpects, exaggerated and aenlimental 
actions of the aocietj, Ee pifiuled In the nnme of poor animals thftt 
none of theta ehoald act too mucli on the fueling of pitj. or without 
making a thoroughl; judicial inquiry. In looking at the report, lie 
found part of the society 'a Admirable evidence mixpd up with sentimen- 
tal tales of Action audnther means of exciting mere emotion, which had 
oansed them to lose power with tliose who had the gruateiit influence in 
the prevention of the abuses which the societ; desired to check. The 
true justice of their cause lav In the relatious which men had hod with 
animals from the time when both wvru made. T\i»y had (Endeavoured 
to prevent cruelty to animals ; they had not enough endeavoured to pro- 
mote affection for animals. He thought they had hod too much to da 
In the police courts, and not enough in the field and the cottage garden. 
As one who was especially interested in the education of the poor, he 
believed that lie could not edncale them on animals, but that he conid 
educate them b.v animals. He trusted to the pets of children for their 
education just a« much as to their tutors. He rejoiced in the separate 
organization of tlie Ladies' Committee, and looked to it to give full 
extent ond power to nctlon which would supersede all their expensive 
and painful disputahia duties. Without perfect sympathy with the ani- 
mals around them, no gentleman's education, no Christian education, 
eonld be of any possible use. In concluding, he pleaded for an expan- 
■ion of the protection extended by Hie society to wild birds." 
I A short leader to which special refi'rcncB is unneceasory. 
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statement of the crime committed. Dnmkeniiess very slightlj 
encourages theft, very birgelj encourages murder, and univer- 
Bally encourages idleness, which is not a crime appareiit m a 
tabular form. But, whatever results might, even by such more 
accurate statement, be attainable, are not material to the 
question at issue. Drunkenness is not the cause of crime ia 
any case. It is itself crime in every case. A gentleman will 
not knock out his wife's brains when he is drunk ; but it is 
nevertheless hia iluty to remain sober. 

Much more is it his duty to teach hia peasantry to rem^ 
sober, and to furnish them with sojourn more pleasant thou 
the pothouse, and means of amusement less circumscribetl 
than the pot. And the encouragement of drunkenness, for 
the sake of the profit on sale of drink, is certainly one of the 
most criminal methods of assassination for money hitherto 
adopted by the bravos of any age or countiy. <■ 

I am, Sir, yotir faithful servant, ^H 

John Busedt. ^| 

Denmark Hiu., Dee. B. ™ 



f Fioui " Tbo F>U Moll Ouetta" N-QVembcT 1 IS7S. (AJunsprlnUd ta 
Letter Itrili., p. 31H, vol, 11.] 

MADNESS AND CRIME. 
To the EiUler of" The BiU MnU OaieUe." 

Sir ; Towards the close of the excellent article on the Tayli 
trial in your issue for October 31 ' you say that people never 
will be, nor ought to be, persuaded, "to treat criminals 
simply as vermin which they destroy, anil not as men who are 
to be punished." Certainly not. Sir! Who ever talked, or 
thought, of regarding criminals "simply" as anything {or 
innocent people either, if there be any)? But regarding 
criminals complexly ami accurately, they are partly men, partly 
vermin : wliat ia human in them you must punish — what is 
vermiculflT, abolish. Anything between^if you can find it— 

' Tlie trial of Taylor was for murder, and ended in hia acijiiiltal oi 
Ibe gruond of iusuuty. 
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I wiah you joy of, and hope you may be iible to preserve it to 
society. InsEUie persons, lioreeB, Jogs, or cate become vermin 
■when they become dangerous. I am sorry for darling Pido, 
but there is no question about what is to be done with him. 

¥et, I assure you. Sir, insanity is a tender point with me. 
One of my best fiiends 3ias just gone mad ; and all the rest 
Bay I am mad myself. But if ever I murder anybody — and, 
indeed, tJiero are numbera of people I should like to murder — 
I won't say that I ought to be hanged ; for I think nobody but 
abishopor a bank-director can ever be rogue enough to deserve 
hanging ; but I particularly, and with all that is left me of 
what I imagine to be uoiuid mind, request that 1 may be 
immediately shot 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. RnsKiK. 

CoBFUs Cbsibti College, OxroRn, 



[From " The Duilj Tnlr 



To Vu BdUoT of " The Diiily IrUgraph." 

Snt : Your admirable leader of to-day ' will do great good ; 
Tjut it will do more if you complete it by pointing out the chief 
reason for the frequent failure of almsgiving in accompHshing 
any real benefit to the pool-. No almsgiving of money ia so 
helpful aa almsgiving of care and thought ; the giving of 
money without thought is indeed continually XDisehievous ; but 
the invective of the economist against I'tidiscrimate charity 
is idle, if it be not coupled witli pleading for discriminate 
charity, and, above all, for that chanty which discerns the uses 
that people may be put to, and helps them by setting tliem to 
work in those services. That is the help beyond all others ; 
find out how to make useless people useful, and let them earn 
their money instead of begging it. Few are so feeble as to be 
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ixicapable of all occupation, none so fruitful but that occupa- 
tion, well chosen, tind kiodly compelled, 'trill be medicine for 
them in soul and body. I have lately drawu up a few notes for 
private circulation on possible methods of employment for the 
poor. ' The reasons which weighed with nie in not publishing 
them have now ceased to ejcist ; and in ease you should think 
the paper worth its room in your columns, and any portion of 
it deserving your ratification, I send it you herewith, and 
remain your faithful eervaut, 



Denmark Hill, S.E., Der. 24. 



3. BCBKIX. 



Tbe first great fact on which all wise and enduring legisla- 
tion respecting labor must be founded, is, that the cbaracterof 
men depends more on their occupations than on any teaching 
we can give tbem, or principles with which we can imbue 
them. 

The employment forms the habits of body and mind, and 
these are the constitution of the man — the greater part of his 
moral or pei-sistent nature, whatever effort, under apecinl 
excitement, he may make to change or overcome them. Em- 
ployment is the half, and the primal half, of education — it is 
the warp of it ; and the fineness or the endurance of all suhse- 

' &ee the follotriiig pag<>a. 

* Thert veru tvo ediliotis of this pitmphlpt Tbe flrst was enUUed 
"PitBt NotHfl on tht General I'rincipleB of Etoployment for th? Destittite 
mud Criminnl Glasiiea. Bj John Buekin, A.M. For prirste circalation 
only. 18B8"(pp. 11, iiioliidiiig thn title-page. London: Slmngemijr i 
Walden, printers, Caatle Street, LeipeatPT Squtrij), Mr. Buskin enclosed 
the second edition to the Daily Tele^apli. irhere almost the irltote ol tlie 
pamphlet waa reprinted. The differences between the two editions cou- 
Histed oulj in one or two additious in the second (see below, pages SSI 
and 324, notes. ) 
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qaently woven pattern <lepen<ls wholly on ita stmightneBa anil 
Btrengtb, And whatever difficulty there lany be in tracinjj 
through past history the i-emoter connections of event and 
cause, one chain of sequence ia always clear : the formation, 
namely, of the character of nations by their employments, and 
the determination of their final fate by their character. The 
moment and the first direction of circumstances, of decisive 
revolutions, often depend on accident ; but their pereistent 
course, and their conseciuencos, depend wholly on the nature 
of the people. The passing of the Reform Bill by the late 
English Parliament ' may have been more or less accidental : 
the results of the naeasure now rest on the character of the 
EngUsh people, an jt has been develojjcd by their recent intei^ 
ests, occupations, and habits of life. Whether as a body, they 
employ their new powers for good or evil will depend not on 
their facilities for knowledge, nor even on the general intelli- 
gence they may possess, but on the number of persons among 
them whom wholesome emploj-menta have rendered familiar 
with the duties, and temperate in their estimate of the prom- 
ises of life. 

But especially in passing laws respecting the treatment or 
employment of improvident and more or less vicious persons 
it is to be remembered that aa men are not to be made heroes 
by an act of heroism, but must be brave before they can per- 
form it, BO they are not made villains by the commission of a 
crime, but were villains before they committed it ; and that 
the right of public interference with their conduct begins when 
they begin to corrupt themselves, not merely at the moment 
when they have proved themselves hopelessly corrupt. 
All measures of reformation are effective in e.iaet propor- 
! tion to their timeliness i partial decay may be cut away and 
cleansed ; incipient error connected ; but there is a point at 
which corruption can no more be stayed, nor wandering re- 
I called ; it has been tlie manner of modem philanthropy to 
I remain passive until that precise period, and to leave the rich 



' The reform bill of 1867. The Inte iinrllstnent had beeu dissolved 
[1, uid OxB Duw oue hud just sat (December 10, ISOtl]. 
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to periBh and tlie foolish to Btray, while it exhauated itfieU in 
frantic esertioos to raise the dead nnd reform the dust. 

The recent direction of a great weight of public opinion 
ngainst capital punishmeut is, I thinli, the sign of an an-akeD- 
ing perception that punishment is the last and worst instm- 
mect in the hands of the legislature for the prevention of 
crime. 

The trae instruments of reformation are employment and 
reward— not punishment. Aid the willing, honor tlie vir- 
tuous, and compel the idle into occupation, and there will be 
no need tor the compelling of any into the great and last indo- 
lence of death. The beginning of all true reformation among 
the criminal classes depends on the establishment of instihi- 
tiona for their active employment, while their criminality ia 
still imripe, and their feeliuga of self-respect, capacities of 
affection, and sense o( justice not altogether quenched. That 
those who are desirous of employment should be always able 
to find it, will hardly, at the present day, be disputed ; but 
that those who are undesirous of employment should of all 
persons be the most strictly compelled to it, the pubhc are 
hardly yet convinced. If the damage of the principal thorough- 
fares in their caiiital city, and the multipUcation of crimes 
more ghastly than ever yet disgraced a nominal civilization, 
do not convince them, they will not have to wait long before 
they receive sterner lessons. For our neplect of the lower 
ordei's has reached a jKiiut, at which it begins to bear its 
necessary fruit, and every day makes the harvest darker and 
more sure. ' 

The great principles by which employment should be reg- 
ulated may be briefly stated aa follows : 

1. There being three great classes of mechanical powers at 
our disposal, namely, (a) vital muscular power ; {b) natural 
mechanical power of wind, water, and electi-icity ; and (c) 
artificially produced mechanical power ; it is the first principle 
of economy to use all available vital power first, then the inei- 

' The Dailj Telegraph repiiated thu pamphlet frum this point to tbe 
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pensive natural forces, and only at last to liave recourse to 
artificial power. And thia, because it ia alwaye better for a 
man to work with hia own LandB to teed and clothe himself, 
than to stand idle wiiile a machine worka for him ; and if he 
cannot by all the labor healthily possible to him, feed and 
clothe himself, then it is better to use an inexpensive machine 
— as a wind-mill or wftter-iniil^than a costly one like a steam- 
engine, so long as we have natural force enough at our dis- 
posal. Whereas at present we continually hear economiats 
regret that the water-powers of the cascades or streams of a 
country should be lost, but hardly ever that the muscular 
power of ite idle inhabitants should be lost ; and, again, we 
Bee vast districts, aa the south of Provence, where a strong 
vind ' blows steady all day long for six days out of seven 
throughout the yeai", without a wind-mill, while men are con- 
tinually employed a hundred miles to the north, iu digging 
fuel to obtain artificial power. 

But the principal point of all to be kept in view is that in 
every idle arm and shoulder throughout the country there is 
ft certain quantity of force, equivalent to the force of so much 
fuel ; and that it is mere insane waste to dig for coal for our 
force, while the vital force is unused ; and not only unused, 
but, in being so. corrupting and polluting itself. We waste 
our coal and spoil our humanity-at one and the same instant. 
Therefore, whenever there is an idle arm, always save coal 
with it, and the stores of England wUl last all the longer. 
And precisely the same argument answers the common one 
about "taking employment out of the hands of the industri- 
ous laborer." Why, what is " employment " but the putting 
out of vital force instead of mechanical force ? We are con- 
tinually in aearch of means of strength— to pull, to hammer, to 
fetch, to carry ; we waste our future resources to get power, 
while we leave all the living fuel to burn itself out in mere 

' la order fullj' to Dlilize this natural power, we only leqnirti ma- 
ohiaery to tnm tlie variable into a couBtant velocity— na luBormoiititablB 
difficalty. * 
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pestiferoua breath and production of its varioHsIy noisome 
formB of ashes ! Clearly, if we want fire for force, we want 
men for force first. The industrious hands thus' have bo much 
to do that they can do no more, or elae we need not use ma- 
chines to help them : then use the idle hands first Instead 
of draj^ging petroleum with a steam-engine, put it on a canal. 
and drag it wilh human arms and shoulders. Petroleum can- 
not possibly be in a hurry to arrive auj-where. We can always 
oixler that and many other things time enough before we want 
it So the carriage of everything which does not spoil by 
keeping may moat wholesomely and safely be done by water- 
traction and sailing vessels, and no healthier work nor better 
discipline can men be put to than such active porterage. 

2. In employing all the muscular power at our disposal, we 
are to make the employments we choose as educational as pos- 
sible. For a wholesome human employment is the first and 
best method of education, mental as well as bodily. A man 
taught to plough, row or steer well, and a woman taught to 
cook properly and make dress neatly, are already educated in 
many essential moral habits. Labor considered as a discipline 
has hitherto been thought of only for criminals ; but the real 
and noblest function of labor is lo prevent crime, and not to 
he /leformatory but Formatory. 

3. The third great principle of employment is, that when- 
ever there is pressure of poverty to be met, all enforced occu- 
pation should he directed to the production of useful articles 
only, that is to say, of food, of simple clothing, of lodging, or 
of the means of convejiug, distiibuting, and preserving these. 
It is yet httle understood by economists, and not at all by the 
public, that the employment of pei'sons in a useless business 
cannot relieve idtimate distress. The money given to employ 
riband-makers at Coventry is merely so much money with- 
drawn from what would have employed lace-makers at Honi- 
ton, or makers of something else, as useless, elsewhere. We 
must spend our money in some way, at some time, and it can- 
not at any time he spent without employing somebody. If 
we gamble it away, the person who wins it must spend it ; if 
we lose it in a I'ailroad speculation, it has gone into ttoiue one 
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else's pockets, or merely gone to pay navvies for making a use- 
less embtinkmeat, iiisteail of to pay ribaiul or button makers 
for making useless ribmidB or buttons ; we cannot lose it (un- 
less by actually destroying it) witUout giving emi>loyment of 
some kind, and therefore, whatever quantity of money ex- 
ists, the relative quantity of employment must some day come 
out of it ; but the distresa of the nation signifies that the em- 
ployments given have produced nothing that will support its 
existence. Meu cannot live on ribands, or buttons, or velvet, 
or by going quickly from place to place ; and every coin spent 
in useless ornament, or useless motion, is so much withdrawn 
from the natiooul means of Ufe. 'Whereas eveiy coin spent 
in cultivating ground, in repaiiing lodgings, in making neces- 
sary and good roads, in preventing danger by sea or land, 
and in carriage of food or fuel where they are required, is so 
much absolute and direct gain to the whole nation. To cul- 
tivate land round Coventry' makes living easier at Honiton, 
and every bouse well built in Edinburgh makes lodgings 
cheaper in Glasgow and London. 

4th, and lastly. Since for every idle person some one else 
must be working somewhere to provide him with clothes and 
food, and doing therefoi-e douljle the quantity of work that 
would be enough for his own needs, it is only a matter of pure 
justice to compel the idle person to work for his maintenance 
himself. The conscription has bi'en used in many countries 
to take away laborers who supported their families from their 
useful work, and maintain them for purposes chiefly of mili- 
tary display at public expense. Hince this had been long en- 
dured by the most civilized nations, let it not be thought that 
they would not much more gladly endure a eonscription 
which sliould seize only the vicious and idle already living by 
criminal procedures at the public expense, and which should 
discipline and educate them to labor, which would not only 
maintain themselves, but be serviceable to tbe commonwealth. 
The question is simply this : we must feed the drunkard, 
vf^bond, and thief. But shall we do so by letting them rob 
us of theii- food, and do no work for it ; or shall we give them 
their food in appointed quantity, and enforce their doing work 
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which slinll be worth it, and which, in procese of time, will 
redeem their own characters, and make them happy and ser- 
viceable members of society? ' 

The different classes of work for whicli bodies of men could 
be consiatently organized might ultimately become numerous ; 
these following divisions of occupation may at once be sug- 
gested. 

1. Boad'Msking. — Glood roads to be made wherever needed, 
and kept in constant repair ; and the annual loss on unfre- 
quented roads in spoiled horses, strained wheels, and time, 
done away with. 

2. Bringing in of Waste Land. — AE waste lands not oeces- 
sary for public health, to be made accessible and graduallv 
reclaimed. 

3. Harbour- Making.— The deficieuoiea of safe or convenient 
harbourage in our smaller ports to be remedied ; other hw- 
bours built at dangerous points of coast, and a disciplined 
body of men always kept in connection with the pilot and life- 
boat services. There is room for every order of intelligence 
in this work, and for a lai-ge body of superior officers. 

4. Portei-age. — All heavy goods not requiring speed in 
transit, to be carried (under preventive duty on transit by 
railroad) by canal boats, employing men for draught, and the 
merchant shipping service extended by sea ; so that no ships 
may be wrecked for want of hands, while there are idle ones 
in mischief on shore. 

6. Bepair of Buildings. — A body of men in variouB tradei 
to be kept at the disposal of the authorities in every large tows 
for consistent repair of buildings, especially the houses of the 
poorer orders, who, if no such provision were made, could not 
employ workmen on their own houses, but would simply live 
with rent walls and roofs. 

6. Dress-Making. — Substantial dress, of standard material 
and kind, strong shoes, and stout bedding, to be manufaot- 
ured for the poor, so as to render it unnecessary for tbem, 



' Here the first edition of tlie pamphlet ends; Uie 
being Dontained in the Becond aditloQ oaij. 
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unless by extremity of improviilenee, to wear cast cloUies, or 
be without sufficiency of clothing. 

. Works of Art. ^Schools to be established on tboroughly 
sound principles of manufacture and use of materials, and 
with simple and, for given periods, unalterable modes of 
work ; first in pottery, and embracing gradually metal work, 
sculpture, and decorative painting ; the two points insisted 
upon, in distinction from ordinary commercial establishments, 
5 perfectness of material to the utmost attainable degree ; 
and the production of everything by hand-work, for the spe- 
cial purpose of developing personal power and skill in tbe 
workman. 

The two last departments, and some subordinate branches 
of the others, would include tbe service of women and chil- 
dren. 



[Fnm '■ Tb> X. H. A. Hagulns, 



BLmONKSS AND SIOUT.' 

Brant WOOD, Conibton, Lakcabiiire, 
18M Jiily, 1879. 

Mt deab Sir : The reason I never answered was — I now find 
— the difficulty of explaining my fixed principle never to join 
in any invalid charities. All the fooUah world is ready to 
help in them ; and will spend large incomes in trying to make 
idiots think, and the blind read, but will leave the noblest in- 
tellects to go to the Devil, and the brightest eyes to remain 
spiritually blind forever ! All my work is to help those who 
have eyes and see not 

Ever faithfully yours, J. Ri'skin. 
Tnos. PococK, Esq, 

I must add that, to my mind, tbe prefix of "Protestant" 
to your society's name indicates iarslonier blindness than any 
it will relieve. 

' This letter was sent hj Mr, Rnskin lt> the Seeretary of the Protestant 
BIIdiI Pension Society In answer to ftn application tor BobwriptionH 
wliicL Mr. Ruskin liad mislaid, and lliiLa left unananered. 
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THE EAGLE'S NEST.' 
To tilt Editor of ' T!'e Y. M. A. Mmjiane." 

Mv DEAR Sir : There is n mass of letters on my table tliis 
morning, and I am not quite sure if the " Y. M. A. MagnziDe," 
among them, is the magazine which j-ours of the 15th speaks 
of as " enclosed ; " but you are entirely welcome to print my 
letter about Blind Asylums auywhere, and if in the " Y. M. 
A." I should be glad to convey to its editor, at the same 
time, my thanks for the article on "Growing Old," which has 
not ft httle comforted me this morning — and my modest 
recommendation that, by way of antidote to the No. m. paper 
on the Sun, he should reproduce the 104th, 1 15th, and 116th 
paragriipha of my " Eagle's Nest," closing them with this fol- 
lowing sentence from the 12th Book of the Laws of Plato, 
dictating the due time for the sittings ot a Parliament seeking 
righteous policy {[ind composed, they may note farther, for 
such search, of Young Men and Old) : 



Ever faithfully yours, J. 
BuANTWooi), CoNisTopi, Lancasiiiue, Aiigusi VHh, 1679. 



-u/icjjpi 



[From •' The Y. M, A. M.s«iinr," NmnmbBr. IBTO. VoL W., Ha.%,p.K 

POLITICS IN YOUTH. 

To llf Edilor of " Th« Y. M. A. Mns'mne." 

My deab Sir : I am heartily obliged by your publication a 
those pieces of " Eagle's Nest," and generally interested ii 
your Magazine, papers on jjolitics excepted. Young men have 

' The articlH on "GroivingOld/' (T. M.A., Aagasl. 1870) was " Kstudj- 
from tlia ■povts " on happiDesB in old age ; that upon the sun. cotilainod 
!□ the Bame number of the magazine, dealt with thi; spots in the si 
kud the vuioue scleutifla opitiions about them ; the paragraphs 
printed from the Eagle's Neat are upon lliu suii as the Light, i 
Health, Mid Guide of Life. 
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DO buBiness with politics at all ; luid when the time is come 
for them to have opinions, they will find all poUtical parties 
resolve themselves at last into two — that which holds with 
Solomon, that a rod is for the fool's back,' and that which 
holds with the fool himself, that a crown is for his head, a 
vote for his mouth, and all the universe for his bellj. 
Ever faithfully yours, 

(Signed) J. Rubkin. 

The song on " Life's Mid-day " is very beautiful, except the 
third stanza. The river of God will one day sweep down the 
greiit city, not feed it,' 

Bheffield, October 19(/i, 1870. 



" ACT. ACT Ilf THE LIYINQ PRESENT." « 

ConPCS ChRISTI Col.LECE, OlFOUD, 

GhHMmas Ece, '73. 

Ml nKui Sir : I am always much interested in any effort 
such as you are making on the port of the laity. 

If you care to give your class a word directly from me, say 
to them that they will find it well, throughout life, never to 
trouble themselves about what they ought not to do, but about 
what they ought to do. The condemnation given from the 

' Proverbs xxvi. 3, nnd i. 13. 

a the lines speciaUy ulluded to: 
SbitU the fltrgng fnU^Oottlnff rSvn, bflftilng on 1U mlffbty bre*at 
Half the wialth oC nme pcmid notion, prrdann upDil' ol But ud WMt, 
Eholl It muum lt> monntiilD cmlln nnd lu tnruil heUbor]; bad. 

Whop br it In jgngr™tcltyb»l(« million mouth* »rE fod ? 

IV M. A. Hagidtir. OcMber, ISTB.] 
'This and tho two following letters wure originally printed In differ- 
ent annua) nnmbers of tlie alwve-named piiblicatioli, to Rhoae editor 
(Mr. John Leith, T-'i Crowii Street, Aberiiefii) they were addreesed. 
Amongst the " measagea " contained in tliem are Goma from Hr, Oladr 
etone and others. 
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jadgmeot throne — most Holemnlj described^ — is all for Uie 
utidones and not for the donei:' People are perjietually afraid 
of doing wrong ; but unless they are doing its reverae ener- 
getically, tbey do it all dny long, and the degree does not 
matter. The Commandments are necessarily negative, be- 
cause a new set of positive ones would be needed for every 
person : while the negatives are constant. 

But Christ sums them all into two rigorous positions, and 
the first position for young people is active and attentive kind- 
ness to animals, supposing themselves set by Ood to feed His 
real sheep and ravens before the time comes for doing either 
figuratively. There is scarcely any conception left of tlie 
character which animals and birds might have if kindly treated 
in a wild state. 

Make your young hearers resolve to be honest in their work 
in this life. — Heaven will take care of them for the other. 
Truly yours, 

Juiis BusEiH. 



[From " New Yonr-a AdilisH ind MMmiwi lo BlKklriiira BiblE CIb™." 
Almrdwn, JMTl.] 

"LABOliARB B3T OUASB." 

OoBPra C&Risn College, Oxtord, 

December, 18T3, 
Mt dear Snt : I should much like to send your class some 
msBBage, but have no time for anything I like. 

My own constant cry to all Bible readers is a very simple 
one — Don't think that Nature (human or other) is coiTUpt ; 
don't think that you yourself are elect out of it ; and don't 
think to serve Gtod by praying instead of obeying. 
Ever, my dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 

John Bdsein. 



' See the tenth of Mr. Riukin's letters < 
par»r; Review, Deoember, 1BT9, ji. 550. 



e Lord's Prayer, Confem- 





Venice. Febrttary Brt, 1877. 

My deas : This is a uobly done piece of work of yours 

— K firemoDB duty iu fire of hell ; aud I would faia help you 
Id nil I could, but my way of going at the thing would be 
from the top down — putting the fire out with the sun, not 
with vain spriukllogs. People would say I wasn't practical, 

■ Horace, Epiatlea, \. 4. 12. 

'The following 1b Iters weru midreased by Mr, Roakin to the author 
of a pamphlet on coutineiice, entitled The SoieDca of Life. ThurH w 
two editions of the pamplilet, and ot these only the second oontained 
the fint and last of Iheau letters, whilst onlj the first contained the last 
letter but one. Some paasagi^s also in the other letters are omitted Id 
the first edition, and a few slight alterations are made in the aecoud in 
the letter ol Februuj 10. 
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aa usual of course ; but it seems to me tlie lost thing one 
should do in the bueinesB is to plaj Liord Angelo, and set bar 
and door to deluge. Not but I should sift the windows of our 
Oxford printaellens, if I had my full way in my Art ProfeBsor- 
ship ; but I can't say the tenth pai-t ot what I would. I'm in 
the very gist aud main eflbrt of quite otlier work, and cau't 
get my mind turned to this rightly, for this, in the heart of 
it, involves — well, to say the whole range of moral pliiloso- 
phy, is nothing ; this, in the heart of it, one can't touch 
unless one knew the moi'al philosophy of angels idso, and 
what that means, "but ai'o aa the angels in heaven." For 
indeed there is no true conqueror of Lust but Love ; and 
in this beautifully scientific day of the British nation, in which 
you have no QoA to love any more, but only an omnipotent 
coagulation of copulation : in which you have no Law nor 
King to love any more, but only a competition and a con- 
stitution, and the oil of anointing for king and priest used 
to grease your iron wheels down hill : when you have no 
country to love any more, but "patriotism is nationally what 
selfishness is individually," ' such the eternally-damned mod- 
em view of the matter — the moral syphilis of the entire na- 
tional blood ; and, finally, when you have no true bride and 
groom to love each other any more, but a girl looking out for 
a caniage and a man for a iiosition, what have you left on 
earth to take pleasure in, except theft and adultery ? 

The two great vices play into each other's handa El-got 
money is alwaj-s finally spent on the harlot Look at Ho- 
garth's two 'prentices ; the sum of social wisdom is in that bit 
of rude art-work, if one reads it solemnly. 

Venice, FAruary 10(A. 
Hence, if from any place in earth, I ought to be able to 
Bend you some words of warning to EngUsh youths, for the 
rain of this mighty city was all in one word — fornication. 

' For furtlier notice by Mr. Rnskin of this maKim, which occure in 
Mr. Herbert Spencur's Stadj of Sociology, p 205, see the «rliele on 
Home and itB EcoiioiiiiBB in lh« Contemporary Heview ot May, 1873, and 
BibliothecB FoBtorum, p. xxKiv. 
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Fools who tliink they can write history will tell you it was 
"the discovery of the Cupe of Good Hope," and the like! 
Alaa it was indeed the covering of every hope she hnd, in God 
nnd bia Law. 

For indeed, my dear friend, I doubt if you oun fight this 
e\'il by mere heroism and common-sen Eie. Not mnny men are 
heroes ; not many are rich in common-aensa They will train 
for a boat-race ; will they for the race of life? For the ap- 
plause of the pretty girla in blue on the banks ; yes. But to 
win the soul and body of a noble woman for their own for- 
ever, will they? Not as things are going. I think, though 
how or where they are to go or end is to me at present in- 
conceivable. 

You think, perhaps, I could help yoii therefore with a lec- 
ture on good taste and Titian 1 No, not at all ; I might with 
one on politics, but that everj'body would say was none of my 
business. Yet to understand the real meaning of the won! 
" Sire," witli respect to the rider as well as the horse, is indeed 
the basis of all knowledge, in policy, chivalry, and social order. 

All that you have advised and espoaed is wisely said and 
bravely told ; but no advice, no exposm-e, will be of use. \\n- 
til the right relation exists again between the father and the 
mother and their son. To deserve his confidence, to keep it 
as the chief treasure committed in trust to them by God : to 
be the father his strength, the mother his sanctification, and 
both his chosen refuge, through all weakness, evil, danger, 
and amazement of hia young life. My friend, wlulo you slill 
teach in Osford the " philosophy," forsooth, of that poor cre- 
tinous wretch, Stuart Mill, and are endeavouring to open other' 
"careers" to English women than that of the Wife and the' 
Motber, you won't make your men chaste by recommending- 
them to leave off tea, ' 

' I have lo stale that Ibis ezpreuion regarding Stuart Mill iraa not 
intended for Bepu-ale publication ; and to explain that in a Bubseqaent 
bat DQpubliahed letter Mr. Ruskin explained it (i> refer lo Mill's utli^r 
deficiency in the powers of Iho imagination. — The iaat worde of Ihia 
letter will be made clearer by noting tbat the pamphlet dealt with 
^^L pbysicnt, a^ irull as uiL'Utal, diet. 
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Vesice, lltt Feliniitry. 

My I)e*r : I would say luucli more, if I thought any 

one would believe me, of the especial calamity of tliis time, 
■with respect to the discipline of youth^ — in haying no foot! 
any mora to offer to their imagination. Military diatincliou 
IB no more possible by prowess, and the young soldier thinks 
of the hiii'dle-race as one of the lists aud the field — but the 
noble temper will not train for that trial with equal joy. Cler- 
ical eminence^the bishopric or popular pastorship — may be 
tempting to men of genial pride or sensitive conceit : but the 
fierce blood that would have burned into n patriarch, or 
lashed itself into a saint — -what " career " has your modem 
philosophy to offer to tV.^ 

The entire cessation of all employment for the faculty, 
which, in the beat men of former agea, was continually exer- 
cised and satisfied in the realization of the presence of Clirist 
with the hosts of Heaven, leaves the part of the brain which 
it employed absolutely vacant, and ready to suck in. with the 
avidity of vacuum, whatever pleasantness may be presented 
to the natural sight in the gas-lighted beauty of pautomimic 
and casino Paradise. 

All these disadvantages, you will say, are inevitable, and 
need not be dwelt upon. In my own school of St. George I 
mean to avoid them by simply making the study of Chriatiamty 
a true piece of intellectual work ; my boys shall at least 
know what their fathera believed, before they make up their 
own wise minds to disbelieve it. They shall be infidels, if 
they choose, at thirty ; but only students, and very modest 
ones, at fifteen. But I shall at least ask of modern science so 
much help as shall enable me to begin to teach them at that 
age the physical laws relating to their own bodies, oj^eiilr, 
thoroughly, and with awe ; and of modern civilization, I shall 
ask so much help as may enable me to tench them what is in- 
deed right, and what wrong, for the citizen of a stat« of noble 
humanity to Jo, and permit to be done, by others, unac- 
cused. 

And if you can found two such chairs in Oxford — one, of 
the Science of Physical Health ; the other, of the Law of 
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Human Honor — you need not trim your Horace, nor forbid 
us our chatty nftemoon tea. 

I could say ever ao much more, of course, if there were 
only time, or if it would be of any use — about the miaaypli- 
ance of the imagination. But really, the essential thing is the 
founding of real schools of instruction for both boys and girls 
— first, in domestic medicine and all that it means ; and sec- 
ondly, in the plain moral law of all humanity : "Thou shall 
not commit adultery," with all that it means. 

Ever most truly yours, 

J. BuSKlK. 
Venice, ISfA Febnuiry, '77. 

Mv DEAR : Two words more, and an end. I have just 

re-read the paper throughout. Tliere are two omisBiona which 
seem to me to need serious notice. 

The first, that the entire code of counsel which you have 
drawn up, as that which a father should give his son, must he 
founded on the asaumption that, at the proper time of life, the 
youth will be able, no leaa than eager, to marry. You ought 
certainly to point out, incidentally, what in my St. George's 
work I am teaching primarily, that unless this first economical 
condition of human society he secured, all propa and plasters 
of its morality wih be in vain. 

And in the second place, you have spoken too esclusively 
of Lust, as if it were the normal condition of sexual feeling, 
and the only one properly to be called sesual. But the great 
relation of the sexes is Love, not Lust ; that is the relation in 
which " male and female created He them ; " putting into 
them, indeed, to be distinctly restrained to the office of fniit^ 
fulness, the brutal passion of Lust : but giving them the 
spiritual power of Love, that each spirit might be greater and 
purer by its bond to another associate spirit, in this world, and 
that which is to come ; help-mat«s, and sharers of each other's 
joy forever. Ever moat truly youra, 

J. BrsEiK. 
Malham, July Sd. 1878. 
— : I wish I were able to add a few more words, 
fy and clearness, to my former letters, respecting a 
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subject of which mjbeetBtrength— tliough in great part lalel)' 
given to it, has oot yet enforced, the moment— the fancUori, 
namely, of the arts of nuisic and dauciiig aa leaders and gov- 
ernors of the bodily, and instinctive mental, passions. No 
nation will ever bring up its youth to be at once refined and 
pure, till its masters have learned the use ot all the arts, and 
primarily of these ; till tbey again recognize the gulf thnt 
separates the Doric and Lyilian modes, and perceive the greiit 
ordinance of Natm-e, that the pleasures ivhich, rightly ordered, 
exalt, discipline, and guide the hearts of men, if abandoned to 
a reckless and popular Dis-order, as surely degrade, scatter, 
and deceive alike the passions and intellect, 

I obser^'e in the journals of yest«rday, announcement thnt 
the masters of many of our chief schools are at last desirous of 
making the elements of Greek art one of the branches of their 
code of instruction : but that they imagine such elements may 
be learned from plaster casts of elegant limbs and delicate 
noses. 

They will find tliat Greek art can only be learned from 
Greek law, and from the religion which gives law of life to all 
the nations of the earth. Let our youth once more learn the 
meaning ot the wonls " music," " chorus." and " hymn " prac- 
tically ; and with the understanding that all such practice, 
from lowest to highest, is, if rightly done, always in the pres- 
ence and to the praise of God ; and we shall have gone far io 
shield them in a noble peace and glorious safety fi'om the 
darkest questions and the foulest sins that have perplexed and 
consumed the youth of past generations for the last four hun- 
dred years. 

Have you ever heard the charity cliildren sing in St. Paul's? 
Suppose we sometimes allowed God the honor of seeing our 
noble children collected in like manner to sing to Him, what 
think you might be the effect of such a festival — even if only 
held once a year — on the national manners and hearts ? 
Ever faithfully and affectionately yours. 

J. Rl'skh). 
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v.— WOMEN: THEIR WORK AND THEIR DRESS. 

Ic 8 Mkl, 18T3.] 
WOMAN'S WORK. 

Lttire a Ui Prinhleiite.^ 

Ma cHisE Madaiie : Je vous remercie de votre lettre ai in- 
t^ressante, car je a}'mpatliise de tout mon cceur avec la plu- 
pnrt des sentiments et dea souliaita que vous y exprimez. 
Mais arriver a rendre des femmeB plus nobles et plus sages est 
une cbose ; lea liever de fa^on ti ce qu'elles entretieunent 
leurs maris est uue autre I 

Je ne puis trouver des f«nnes assez forta pour exprimer la 
haise et le mepris que je ressens pour I'idiJe moderne qu'une 
femme doit cesser d'Otre mere, fillej ou femme pour qu'elle 
puiaae deTenir commis ou ing^uieur, 

Vous Otes toutes entiL-rement sottes dans cette matifcre. Lo 
devoir d'un homme est d'entretenir aa femme et aes enfauts, 
celui d'une femme est de le rendre beureux chez lui, et 
dV'lever sea enfanta sagement Aucune femme n'est capabla 
de faire plus que cela. Aueune femme ne doit faire moins, 
et un homme qui ne peut pas noiurir sa femme, et desire 
travaille pour lui, mi'rit« d'6tre penda au-desaus de sa 
porte. 

Je suis, Madame, fid^lement k vous, 

J. RcBEnii 



[Data ud pLsiH d( pnbUcitioD nnlEDcnni.] 

FEMALE PRAA'CmSB. 

Venice, 29rt May, 1870. 
: I am obliged by your note. I have no time for private 
correspondence at present, but you ore quite right in your 

n unable M get access to tlie papor from which this lutter 
b taken, ajid must Ili^rufore luavu without esplanatfoa tha fortimateljr 
iiiiiinport«nt refereuneE iu its first ]>D.ragraph. 
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supposition as to my views respecting female fr&ncliise. 
far from wiahiug to give votes to women, I woald fain take 
them away from most men.' 

Very sincerely yours, 

J. RU! 



tFrom • ' Tlw MonthJy Packet." Konmba, ma. p, SU] 

PROVERBS ON RIGHT DRESS.* 



186S. 1 

poTiJoa J 



Qenkva, (kloberiOlh, 

Mr DEAR Sm : I am much obliged by your letter : pordi 
me if for brevity's aitke I answer with appearance of dogma- 
tism. Yon will see the subject treated as fully as I au able 
in the course of the papers on political economy, of which the 
two first have already appeared in Fraser's Magmiite.' 

The man and woman are meant by God to be perfectly 
noble and beautiful in each other's eyes. The dresa is right 
which makes them so. The best dress is that which is beau- 
tiful in the eyes of noble and wise persons. 

Eight dress is therefore that which is fit for the stAtion in 
life, and the work to be done in it ; and which is othervdse 
graceful — becoming — lasting — healthful — ^aud easy ; on occa- 
sion, splendid ; alimys as beautiful as possible. 

Eight dresa is therefore strong— simple — radiantly cle^an — 
carefully put on^-carefully kept 

Cheap dress, bought for cheapness sake, and cosily dress 
bought for costliness sake, are both abominations. Bight 

' So kIso in Kriting an eiaiue for absence from a lecture npon 
Womsn'B Work aud Womnn'B Sphere, given on behalf of the Preni^h 
ffiunte refngees by Miss Emilj Futhfall Id FebrQsr;, 1871, Mr. RuskJn 
said; "I moat heartilj' BympatWie with j-ou in your purpose o( di" 
lining iroman'B nork and gpltere. It is u rufresbiug ba the dew's, and 
as defined as tbe moou'a, but it is not the rrtin's nor the sun's." (D^ly 
TelBgraph, Feb. 21, 1871.) 

' The preceding numbers of the Monthly Packet had cantained tsHdus 
letters upon dress, and the presHnl one was then sent to the Editor by 
the person to irLom it vaa originally nddressed. 

' In June and September, 1803. See tbe flrst two oliapters of Hnsera 
PulverlB. 
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dress is bought for its worth, and c 
only when wanted. 

Beautiful dress is chiefly beautiful in color — in haiTQony of 
parts— and in mode of putting on and weaiing. Rightnesa 
of mind is iu nothing more nbown than in the mode of wear- 

Ormunentation involving design, such as embroidery, etc., 
produced solely by industry of hand, is highly desirable in the 
state dresses of all classes, down to the lowest peasantry. 

National costume, wisely adopted and consistently worn, is 
not only desirable but necessary in right national organiza- 
tion. Obeying fashion is a great folly, and a greater crime ; 
but gradual changes in dress properly accompany a healthful 
national development. 

The Scriptural authority for dreas is centralized by Proverbs 
xxsi. 21, 22; and by 1 Samuel L 21; the latter especially 
indicating the duty of the king or governor of the state ; as 
the former the duty of the housewife. It is necessary for the 
complete understanding of those passages, that the reader 
should know that "scarlet" means intense central radiance of 
pure color ; it is the tyjje of purest color — between pale and 
dark — between sad atiil gay. It was therefore used with 
hyssop as a tj'pe of purification. There are many sti-onger 
passages, such as Psalm xlv. 13, 14 ; but as some people read 
them under the impression of their being figurative, I need 
not refer to them. Tiie passages in the Prophecies and 
Epistles against dress apply only to its abuses. Dress worn 
for the soke of vanity, or coveted in jealousy, is as evil as any- 
thing else similarly so abused. A woman should earnestly 
desire to be beautiful, as she should desire to be intelligent ; 
her dress should be as studied as her words ; but if the one 
; the other spoken in vanity or insolence, both are 
equally criminal. 

I have not time, and there is no need, to refer you to the 
scattered notices of dress iu my books : the most important is 
rather near the beginning of my " Political Economy of Art ; " ' 

' See pp. OT-75 o* the original, %dA 50-(>5 of tlia nuw «>dilioii lA 3af 
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Imt I have not the book by me : if joa make any use of tfaia 
letter (yon may make any yon pleaae), I shonld like you to 
add that passage to it^ as it refers to the moce immediaiiB need 
of economy in dressy when the modes of its mann&ctnie axe 
irregnlar, and cause distress to the operatiYa 

Believe me» my dear Suv ¥ery iuthfnUy yonn^ 

J. BUHKUL 



Unnm **lfawnmHi*>i MafHtaM^** HotwilMr, 1810, p. SO.) 
BAD-OOLOBED 008TUME8. 

Denmark Hill, as., l^Oi Oct., 187a 
7b Ihe Editor of '*MaemiUan*$ Magadne.'' 

Sib : At p. 428 of your current number, Mr. Stopford A. 
Brooke states that it is a proposal of mine for regenerating 
the country, that the poor should be ''dressed all in one sad- 
colored costume." ' 

It is, indeed, too probable that one sad-colored costume 
may soon be "your only wear," instead of the present motley 
— ^for both poor and ridb. But the attainment of this monot- 
ony was never a proposition of mine ; and as I am well aware 
Mr. Brooke would not have been guilty of misrepresentatioD, 
if be Lad bad time to read the books he was speaking of, I am 
sure he will concur in my request that you would print in 
full the 2)as8ages to which he imagined himself to be refer- 
ring. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

John Ruskin. 

1. "You ladies like to lead the fashion : by all means lead 
it. Lead it thoroughly. Lead it far enough. Dress your- 
selves nicely, and dress everybody else nicely. Lead the f ash- 



^ Mr. Stopford Brooke^s article was a review of Mr. Raskin's Lectures 
on Art, delivered at Oxford, and then recently published. In a note to 
the present letter the Editor of the Magazine stated Mr. Brooke*s regret 
*' at liaving been led by a slip of memory into making an inaccurate 
statement." 
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ions for the poor Srat ; make Ihem look well, and you your- 
selves will look — in ways of wliich j'ou have at present no 
oonceptiou — all the better." — " Crown of Wild Olive " (1866), 
p, 18.' 

2. ■' In the simplest and cleai-est definition of it, economy, 
whether public or iirivate, means the wise management of 
labor ; and it means this mainly in three senses ; namely, first, 
applying your labor rationally ; secondly, preserving its prod- 
iice carefully ; lastly, distributing its produce sessoriably. 

"I say first, applying your labor rationally ; that is, so as 
to obtain the most precious things you can, and the most 
lasting things by it : not gi-owing oabj in land where you can 
grow wheat, nor putting fine embroidery on a stuff that will 
not wear. Secondly, preserving its produce carefully ; tliatis 
to say, laying up your wheat wisely in storehouses for the 
time of famine, and keeping your embroidery watchfully from 
the moth ; and lastly, distributing its produce seasonably ; 
that is to say, being able to carry your corn at once to the 
place where the people are hungry, and your embroideries to 
the places where they are gay; so fulfilling in all ways the 
wise man's description, whether of the queenly housewife or 
queenly nation : ' She risetli while it ia yet night, and giveth 
meat to her household, and a portion to her maidens. She 
makeUi herself coverings of tapestry, her clothing is silk and 
purple. Strength and honor ore in her clothing, and she shall 
I'ejoice in time to come.' 

"Now you will observe that in this description of the per- 
fect economist, or mistress of a household, there is a studied 
expression of the balanced division of her care between the 
two great objects of utility and splendor : in her right hand, 
food and flax, for bfe and clothing ; in her left hand, the 
jiurple and the needlework, for honor and for beauty. , , , 
And in private and household economy you may always Judge 
of its perfeetness by its fair balance between the use and the 
pleasure of its possessions: you will see the wise cotta{,'er'a 
garden trimly divided between its well-set vegetables and its 
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nt flowere : jou will see the good hQaseMrife taking 
^ae in her pretty tablecloth and her glittering shelves, no 
less than in her well-dressed ciish and full store-room r the 
care will ali«rnate with gnyety ; and though you will rever- 
ence her in her seriousness, you will know her best by her 
Bmile."— " Political Economy of Art" (1857), pp. 10-13.' 



IFmn '■ Thfl TlJu^.^• Oeiotat M. ISffl.] 

C OAK SILKWORMS. 

Sib : Id your excellent article of October 17, on posmbte 
Babstitatos for ootton, you say " it is very doubtful whether 
we could introduce the silkworm with profit." The silkworm 
of the malbony tree, indeed, requii-es a warmer climate than 
oaxB, but has attention yet been directed to the silkworm of 
the oak ? A day or two ago a physician of European reputa- 
tion. Dr. Il a. Qosse, was speaking to mo of the esperiments 
noently made in France in its acclimatization. He stated to 
me that the only real difBculty was temporary — namely, io 
the importation of the eggs, which are prematurely hatched 
as they are brought through warm latitudes. A few only have 
reached Europe, and their multiplication is alow, but once let 
them be obtained in quantity and the stripping of an oak 
coppice is both robe and revenue. The silk is stronger than 
that of the mulberry tree, and the stuff woven of it more 
healthy than cotton stuffs for the wearer ; it also wears twice 
as long. This is Dr. Oosse's reports-likely to be a trust- 
worthy one^at all events, it seems to me worth sending you. 
I remain your obedient servant, 



Gknbta, Oct. aotft. 



J. BUHUN. 



I See A Joy for Ever (1880), pp. 7-9. 
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THE PrrBLTGATION OF BOOKS.' 

CoBFTB Chkisti College, Ors'OKD, 

June G, 187G. 
To the Eililor of "The World." 

Sm : I am very grateful for the attention and candor with 
which YOU have noticed my effort to intrctduce a new method 
of puLliahiug. 

Will jou iillow me to esplaiu one or two points in which I 

' This letter refers la an article on Mr, RuBkln'a peouUar method of 
publicatioD wliicb apptarad iu tlitt World of Ma/ 2<t, 1875. It was en- 
lilled "Buskia to the Rescue." and with the oritioiam lo whioh Mr. 
Buakin alludes, strougl; approved tlie ides of some raform being at- 
templi^d In the matter of tho pubUnalion of books. Mr. Raskin began 
the Btill-eontinued method of pnbliahing hii works in 1871 ; and tlie 
followinj; advertiEemetit, iimort^d in the earlier copies of the first book 
thiiB pabliBhad— Sesame and Lilies— will give the reader further in- 
formation OD the mailer. 

" It has long been in mj mind lo make some small beginning of re- 
^stance to the eilsiing ij-slem of irregular discount in the bookselling 
trade^not in hostility to booksellers, but, as I think they will And eveut- 
naliy. with a just regard to their interest, as well as to that of authors. 
Every volume of Ibis series of my collected works ivill be sold to the 
trtde without any discount or allowance on quantity, at such a Szed price 
LS will allow both author and publisher a moderate profit ou each vol- 
ime. It wilt be sold tu the trade only ; who can then fix such further 
profit on it us they deem fitting, for retail. 

"Every volume will be clearly printed, and thoroughly well bound : 
on luoh conditions the price to the public, allowing full profit to the 
retailer, mayioraetim«s reach, but ought never to eioeed, half a guinea, 

ir do I wish it to be less. I will fully i<tate my reasons for this pro- 
eedure in the June number of Fors Cluvigera. 

"The price of this first volume to the trade is seven shillingB." 

In aubsequeut similar noticea. some parts of this plan, especially at 
r^arded purchasers and price, were altered-, the trade not accepting 
the offer of sale to them only, and tlii> " Ironblo and difiiculty of revis- 
ing text and preparing pUles " proving much greater than Mr. Buakia 
had expected^ 
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am generally misunderstood ? I meant to have asked your 
leave to do bo at some length, but have been entirely busy, 
and can only say, reepecting two of your questions, what in 
my own mind are the answers. 

1 " How many authors are strong enough to do vriibout 
advertisements ? " 

None : while advertisement ia the practice. But let it be- 
come the fashion to announce books once for all in a monthly 
circular (pubhsher's, for instance), and the public will simply 
refer to that for all they want to know. Such advertisement I 
use now, and always would. 

H " Why has he determined to be his own publisher ? " 

I wish entirely to resist the practice of writing for money 
early in life. I thint an author's business requires aa mucb 
training as a musician's, and that, as soon as he can write 
really well, there would always, for a man of worth and sense, 
be found capital enough to enable him to be able to print, say, 
a hundred pages of his careful work ; which, if the public 
were pleased with, they would soon enable him to print more. 
I do not think young men should rush into print, nor olJ 
ones modify their books to please pubUshers. 

m. .\nd it seems to me, considering that the existing ex- 
cellent books in the world would — if they were heaped to- 
gether in great towns— overtop their cathedrals, that at any 
age a man should think long before he invites his neighbors 
to listen to his sayings on any subject whatever. 

What I do, therefore, is done only in the conviction, fool- 
ish, egotistic, whatever you like to call it, but firm, that I am 
writing what is needful and useful for my fellow-creatures; 
that if it is so, they will in diie time discover it, and that he- 
fore due time I do not want it discovered. And it seems to 
me that no sound scholar or true well-wisher to the people 
about him would write in any other temper. I mean to be 
paid for my work, if it is worth payment. Not otherwise. 
And it seems to me my mode of publication is the proper 
method of ascertaining that ^t. I had much more to say, 
but have no more time, and am, sir, very respectfully yours, 
John BirasiN. 
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[From "The Psll Uill Oawtu-.- January 11. ISTfi.l 

A MISTAKEN UEVrEW.' 
To the Editor qf " The PaU MiiU Gmaic- 

8m : The excellent letters and notes which have recently 
appeared in your columns on the subject of reviewinj; lead 
rue to think that you will give me space for the Btateiuent of 
one or two things which I beheve it is right the public should 
know respectiiig the review which appeared in the Examiner 
of the 2d of this month (but which I did not see till yester- 
day), by Mr. "W. B. Scott, of Mr. St J. Tyrrwhitt's "Letters 
on Landscape Art" 

1. Mr. Scott is one of the rather numerous class of artists 
of whose works I have never taken any public notice, and who 
attribute my silence to my inherent stupidity of disposition. 

2. Sir. Scott is also one of the more limited and pi?cuiiarly 
unfortunate class of artists who suppose themselves to have 
great native genius, dislike being told to learn perspective, and 
prefer the first volume of " Modem Painters," which praises 
many third-rate painters, and teaches noue, to the following 
volumes, which pi'aise none but good painters, and sometimes 
admit the weakness of advising bad ones. 

3. My first acquaintance with llr. Scott was at the house 
of a gentleman whose interior walls he was decorating with 
historic frescos, and whose patronage I (rightly or wrongly) 
imagined at that time to be of importance to him. I was then 
more good-natured and less conscientious than I am now, and 
my host and hostess attached weight to my opinions. I said 

1 0( this review notLing netd bo said bujond wliBt is 9tattd in this 
letter. The full title of llie book whicli it ao harsLly treated ia Oar 
Sketching Club. Leltem nnd StudleH on Landncape Art. Bv the Rev. 
R. St John Tyrrwhitt, MA. With an anthoriied reproduction of thn 
lessons and woodcuts in ProfHssor Ituskin's Elemeiila of Drairing. 
Hacmillan, 16T4. The " letters and nol»s'' refer especially to one 
idgned " K " in the Gazette o( Jannary 1, and another signed " A Tonng 
Author" in that of January 4. Tlie principal complaint at both these 
letters waa that reviewers aeldom niuitcr, and si 
read the books they criticiae. 
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all the gootl I trnly could of the frescos, und no liarm ; painted 
a com-cockle on the walla myself, in reverent subordination 
to them ; got out of the house as soon afterwards as I could, 
and never since sought Mr. Scott's acquaintance fiulher 
(though, to my regret, he was once photofn^phed in the some 
plate with Mr, Rossetti and me). Mr. Scott is an honest man, 
and naturally thinks me a hypocrite and turncoat as well as a 
fool. 

4. The hooestest man iu writing a review is apt sometimes 
to give obscure statements of facts which ought to have been 
clearly stated to make the review entirely fair. Permit me to 
state in vei-y few words those which I think the reyiew in 
question does not clearly represent. My " Elements of Draw- 
ing " were out of print, and sometimes asked for ; I wished to 
rewrite them, but had not time, and knew that my friend and 
pupil, Mr. Tyrrwhitt, was better acquainted than I myself 
with some processes of water-color sketching, and was per- 
fectly acquainted with and heartily occeptant of tJie principles 
which I have taught to be essential in all art I knew he could 
write, and I therefore asked him to write, a book of his own 
to take the place of the "Elements," and authorized him to 
make arrangements with my former publisher for ray wood- 
blocks, mostly drawn on the wood by myself. 

The book is his own, not mine, else it would have been 
j^ubli^hed as mine, not his. I have not read it all, and do not 
answer for it all. But when I wrote tlie "Elements" I be- 
lieved conscientiously that book of mine to be- the best then 
attainable by the pubUc on the subject of elementary drawing. 
I think Mr. Tymvhitt's a better book, know it to be a more 
interesting one, and believe it to be, in like manner, the best 
now attainable by the British public on elementoiy practice 
of art. I am. Sir, your faithful servant, 

John Rdskis. 

Brastwood, Jan. 10. 
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THE POSITION OF CRITICS. 

7b lA* Edilor of •• Tlui PaU MaU O'oeCU." 

Sib : I see you are \vrit.ing of criticism ; ' some of your 
readers may. perhaps, bo interested in hearing the notions of 
B man who has dabbled in it a good many years. I believe, 
in a word, that criticism is as impertinent in the world as it is 
in a drowing-room. In a kindly and well-bred company, if 
anybody tries to please them, they try to be pleased ; if any- 
body tries to aatouish them, they have the courtesy to be as- 
tonished ; if people become tiresome, they ask somebody else 
to play, or aing, or what not, but they don't criticise. For the 
rest, a bad critic is probably the most mischievous person in 
the world (Swift's Goddess of Criticism in the " Title of a Tub "' 
«eems what need be represented, on that subject '), and a good 
one the most helpless and unhappy : the more he knows, the 
less he is trusted, and it is too likely he may become morose 
in bis unacknowledged power, A good executant, iji any art, 
gives pleasure to multitudes, and breathes an atmosphere of 
praise, but a strong critic ia every man's adversary — men feel 
that he knows their foibles, and cannot conceive that he knows 
more. His praise, to be acceptable, must be always unquali- 
fied ; his equity ia an offence instead of a virtue ; and the art 
of correction, wbiuli he has learned so laboriously, only fills his 
hesirers with disgust. 

I am. Sir, your faithful servant. 

Jobs Buskin. 

Brant WOOD, Jan. 18. 

' Since the cnrrespoudEnce atread}' mentiontMl, the G&zett« of January 
14 And 18 had oontaiued two long letters on the snbjact from " A Re- 

' The Goddesa of Critioiem, with Ignorance and Prida for her parents, 
Opinion for her gigtur, and for her children Noiae and ImpLidmicH, Dul- 
nen and Vanity, Positivenees, Pedniitrv, and Ill-rannnfrB, U described 
In the Battle of the Bouka — the pap«r whiuh follows, aud is a compan- 
ion to the Tale oC a Tub. 




[Proin -Tlia CMUc,'' Octodw *T, 1860] 

COVENTRY PATMORETS •'FAITHFUL FOR EVER." 1 

To (/«! £'J<(w of "The Critk." 

Sm : I do not doubt, from what I have observed of the 
general tone of the criticisms in jour columns, timt, in candor 
and courtesy, you will allow me to enter protest, bearing such 
worth as private opinion may, against the estimate expressed 
in your hist number of the merits of Mr. C. Patmore'a new 
poem.' It seems to me that you have read it hastily; and 
that you have taken such view of it aa on a first readiag 
almost every reader of good but impatient judgment would be 
but too apt to concur with you in adopting — one, nevertheies?, 
which, if you examine the poem with care, you will, I think, 
both for your readers' sake and Mr. Patmore'a, regret having 
expressed so decidedly. 

The poem is, to the best of my perception and belief, a 
singularly perfect piece of art ; containing, as all good art 
does, many very curious shortcomings {to appearance), and 
places of rest, or of dead color, or of intended harshness, 
which, if they are seen or quoted without the parts of the 
piece to which they relate, are of course absurd enough, pre- 
cisely as the discords in a fine piece of music would be if you 
played them without their resolutiona You have quoted 
separately Mr. Patmore's discords ; you might by the same 
system of examination have made Mozart or Mendelssohn 
appear to be no musicians, as you have probably convinced 
your quick readers that Mr, Patmore is no poet. 

I will not beg of you so much space as would be necesaay 
to analyze the poem, but I hope you will let me— once for all 
— protest against the method of criticism which assumes that 
entire familiarity and simplicity in certain portions of a great 
work destroy it* dignity. Simple things ought to be simply 
said, and truly poetical diction is nothing more nor less than 
right diction ; the incident being itself poetical or not, accord- 

■ The Iou« of tlie cnticism is aufflcieatly exploiued \a this kittir. 
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ing to its relationH and the feelings which it is intended to 

manifest — not according to its own nature merely. To take 
a single instance out of Homer bearing on that same simple 
bouseholil work which you ore so shocked at Mr. Patmore'a 
taking notice of. Homer describes the business of a family 
washing, when it comes into his poem, in the most accurate 
terma he can And. " They took the clothes in their bonds ; 

. and [xiured on tlia clean water ; and trod them in trenches 
thoroughly, tr)4ng who could do it best ; and when they had 
washed them and got o£f all the dirt, they spread them out 
on the sea-beach, where the sea had blanched the shingle 
cleanest," ' 

ese are the terms in which the great poet explains the 

I matter. The less poet — or, rather, man of modem wit and 

' Sse Homer, Odjasey, vL 00. 

EluBTa X'f^'' ^^a>^i> 'n^ im^ptor iifKay SSmp, 

Aifrip iwii irXiyWjr Tf Ka^pdv Tt ^frira wayra, 
'Efdijt itTaaav iropi &ir' oAfrj, ix' t"i*-"""n 
Aalyyai totJ xipaar inattJivtiict ScUoooo. 

r Tike TSTse trBnBlation of this pasasge given in th« latter ia from Pope's 
\ OdTBBe}-. 

The lines in Faitlif ul for Ever, particniarl; alluded to as having been 
oondemned bj the "Critic,'' nere lliose here italicized in the following 
passage: 

■' For joar «kB I un glad to hem 

ToanUmKiou. t ttni voa. Bear, 

A IrlAlKir pranat : and vM npplv 

Tour SalltbMrt coUt. Yon luae IB Mr 

Jlmou un ouffltjlir IJtIi emiic I 

But manv art snod ffiOUirA Ui uta 



Ta ffiM aieau. Mn moM lAall mtna 
And let i/oii haw i»im back, Adisil 
TeU nu ol oU Ton HO and do. 



I (Faithful for Ever, p. 17, n. "Mrs. Graliam to Frederick,"lier sailor 



breediDg, leiihout superior poetical power— thus puts the at 
fair into dignified language : 

Then emulous the ro^iit robes they lare, ^U 

And plaagH the vestures !□ the cleansing wave. ^H 

(The vnstnrtis cleaiiBeil o'erspreod the shellj luuiil, ^H 

Their snuirj lustre whitens nil the strand,) ' 

Now, to my mind, Homer's language is by far the most poeti- 
cal of the two — is, in fact, the only poetical language possible 
in the matter. Wiiether it was desirable to give any account 
of this, or anything else, depends wholly on the relation of 
the passage to the rest of the poem, and you could only show 
Mr. Patmore'a glance into the Bei^vant's room to be ridiculous 
by proving the mother's mind, which it illustratea, to be ridic- 
ulous. Similarly, if you were to take one of Mr. George Kich- 
mond's perfecteat modern portraits, and give a little separate 
engraving of a bit of the neck-tie or coat-lappet, you might 
easily demonstrate a very prosaic character either in the rib- 
and-end or the button-bole. But the only real question re- 
specting them is their relation to the face, and the degree in 
which they help to express the character of the wearer. 
What the real i-elations of the parts are in the poem in ques- 
tion only a thoughtful and sensitive render will discover. 
The poem is not meant for a song, or calculated for an hour's 
amusement ; it is, as I said, to the best of my belief, a finished 
and tender work of veiy noble art Wliatever on this head 
may be the final judgment of the public, I am bound, for my 
own part, to express my obligation to Mr. Patmore, as one of 
my severest models and tutors in use of English, and my 
respect for him as one of the truest and tenderest thinkers 
who liave ever illustrated the most important, because com- 
monest, states of noble human life.' 

I ramain, Sir, yours, etc, 
Denmark Hill. J- BoatDi. 

' See Sesame and Lilies [RnEkin's Worhs, vol. i.), p. 80, note- 
" Coventry Patmore. Tou pannot read him too often or too caretnlly ; 
as far as I know liu is the only living poet who always strengthens and 
pnrlfles ; the others sometiioes darken, and nearly always depress and 
discourage, the imagination they deeply aeiia." 
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" TSE QUEEN OF THE AIB." 
To Ois Editor of " The Aiintk." 

Sm : I am obliged and flattered by tlio tone of your article 
on my " Queen of the Air " in your List number, but not at all 
by the siibatance of it ; and it bo much misinterpreta my 
attempt in that book that I will ask your leave to correct it iii 
main [wints.' The " Queen of the Air " was written to show, 
not what coukl be fancied, but what was felt aud meant, io the 
myth of Athena. Every British sailor knows that Neptune is 
the god of the sea. He does tioC know that Athena is the 
goddeaa of the air ; I doubt if many of our Bchool-boya know 
it — I doubt even if many of our Bcbool-mastera know it ; and 
I believe the evidence of it given in the " Queen of the Air " 
to be the first clear and connected approximate proof of it 
which bas yet been rendered by scientific mytbologj-, properly 
K> called. 

You say, " I ha^ve not attempted to explain all mythology. " 
I wonder what you would have said of me if I had ? I only 
know a little piece of it here and there, just as I know a crag 
of alp or a bend of river ; and even what I know could not he 
put into a small octavo volume. Nevertheless, I should have 
had another such out by this time on the Apolline j\lytha, and, 
perhaps, one on the Earth-Goda, but for my Oxford work ; 
and shall at all events have a little more to say on the naatter 
than I have yet said— and much need there is^ — when all that 
has yet been done by " scientific " mythology ends in the as- 
sertion made by your rei-iewer, that " mythology is useful 
mainly as a storehouse for poets, and for literary men in want 
of some simile or metaphor to produce a striking efi'ect" 
I am. Sir, your faithful servant, 

Mag 18, 1871- J"HS EcaKis. 

■ The article iroa entltlod Arjnn Mythology : Second Notice, the first 
DoUce having beiia a review uf Mr. GliLdEtonug Jnveutus Huodi, k.nd ut 
tatae othur inythnlogioBl vorks. (See tlie AsUlic, April S5 and Hay 1U. 
1871.) The nalare of the praise and oiitiolsmoC the article may be gath- 
ered from tliia letter. 
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niE AlflMALa OF SCRIFTtmE: A ItEVTBW.' 

Among the various illustrated works which usually grace 
the beginning of the year, has appeaj-ed one which, though of 
graver and less attractive character than its coiupamona, ia 
likely to occupy a more permanent place on the library 
shelves. Wo allude to " Elustrationa of Scripture, by an 
Animal Painter," a work which, whatever its faults or weak- 
itesaea, shows at least a singular power of giving reality and 
interest to scenes which are apt to be but feebly, if at all, 
brought before the mental vision, in consequence of our famil- 
iarity with the worda which describe them. The idea of the 
work ia itself sufliciently original The animals are through- 
out principal, and the pathos or moral of the passage to be 
illustrated ia developed from its apparently subordinate part 
in it. Tlius the luxury and idolatry of the reign of Solomon 
are hinted behind a group of " apes and peacocks ; " the Del- 
uge ia subordinate to the dove ; and the healiug of the lunatic 
at Geunesareth to the destruction of the herd of swine. 

In general, to approach an object from a new point of Tiew 
is to place it in a clearer light, and perhaps the very stiauge- 
ness of the treatment in some cases renders the subject more 
impressive than it could have been made by any more regular 
method of conception. But, at all events, supposing the 
studies of the ai'tist to have been cliicfly directed to anitnala, 
and her power to he principally in seizing their character, 
she ia to be thanked for filli ng her sketches of the inferior 
creatures with so much depth of meaning, and rendering the 
delineation even of an ape, or a swallow, suggeBtive of the 
most solemn trains of thought 

> Tlie full title of the buok here reviewed by Mr. ItuKkJn, &nd long 
since oitt of print, was Twentj Photogrnpbs ; being illustrationa of Scrip- 
tors. Bj au Animal Fainter ; with Notes by a Naturalist. Imperial 
4lD. Ediuburgli : Constable, ]8!i4. Tlie irork vas, however, reprinted, 
with engravings of tlie photographs, in Good Words for 1861. 
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As so suggestive, without pretence or formalism, these 

drawiogs deserve a place of peculiar honor in the libituiea of 
the youug, while there are aieo some qualities in them which 
fit them for companionship with more elaborate works of art. 
The subject of " Lazarus " is treated with a courage and ten- 
derness which say much for the painter's imagination, and 
more for her benrt ; and the waste of waters above which the 
raven hovers is expressed, though rudely, yet iu a way which 
tells of many an hour spent in watcluDg the ploy of the even- 
ing light upon the movement of the wearied sea. It is true 
that most of the compositions are weakened by a very visible 
contempt, if not ignorance, of the laws which regulate the 
harmonies of shade, as well as by a painful deficiency in the 
drawing. Still there is a life and sincerity in them which are 
among the rarest qualities in art ; and one characteristic, very 
renjarkable in the works of a person described in the text (we 
doubt not, much against her will) as an " accomplished lady " 
— we mean the peculiar tendency to conceptions of fearful- 
neas, or horror, rather than of beauty. The camel, for in- 
stance, might, we should have thought, as easily, and to many 
persons much more pleasingly, have illustrated the meeting 
of Bebekab with the servant of Abraham, as the desolation 
of Kalibah ; and the dog might as gracefully have been 
brought forward to remind us of the words of the Syro-Phceni- 
cian woman, as to increase the horror of the death of Jezebel 
There are curious evidences of a similar disposition iu some 
of the other plates ; and while it appears to us indicative of 
the strength of a mind of no common order, we would cau- 
tion the fair artist against pennitling it to appear too fre- 
quently. It renders the series of drawings in some degree 
repulsive to many persons, and even by those who can sym- 
pathize with it might sometimes be suspected of having its 
root in a sublime kind of affectation. 

We have spoken of these studies as drawinga They are, 
in fact, as good, being photographic fac-similes of the original 
sketi-hes. The text is copious, and useful as an elucidation 
of the natural histoiy of Scripture, 
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[Frun " Tha B«i1rl«T," DecsmliR 9, ISH.] 

^^LIXNEB" AND ILLUMINATIOS.* 

To Oui Editor qf " Vie Builder." 

I do Dot usually onBwer objections to my tnitten et&te- 
ateute, othomiee I Bhould 'wnfil« my life in idle controversy ; 
but aa what I say to tlie worknieu at the Architectural Museum 
is necessarily brief, and iu its words, though not in its suh- 
atance, unconsidered, I will answer, if you will permit me, 
any questions or caiiU which you may think worthy of mlmts- 
sion into your columns on the subject of these lectures. 

I do not know if the Camhridge correspondent, whose letter 
you inserted last week, is more zealous for the honor of Carj\ 
or ansious to detect me in a mistake. If the former, he will 
find if he take the trouble to look at the note in the 2&llh 
page of the second -volume of the " Stones of Venice," that 
Gary's reputatiou is not likely to suffer at my hands.' But 

' 111 his lecture oa "Hie disUnelion belween illumiiiition snA paint- 
ing," being tbH firsl of a Buries an DecoratiTe Color deUrered at the Artbi- 
teotural Mumum, Catiuon Street, WeBtminMer, Mr. Buskiit is reporltd 
(Builder, Not. 25. 1654) to Lave «ud, " Tlie tine which ii giveu by Carr. 
' which tliej of Paris call the limner's skill,' is not properlj translated 
The word wblcb in the original ia ' iiUumifuire,' does not mean the lim- 
ner's art, but the art of the illuminator — the writer and Illuminator of 
books." In criticism of tliia remark, " M. A.,'' writing to the Builder 
from Cambridge, defended Gary's traniUtion by referring to JoUnsou's 
dictionarj to show that " limner" was after all corrupted from " enlon- 
ineur," i.e., "a decorator of books vritb initial pictures." His letti-r 
concluded by remarkinft upon another of Mr. Rnskin's stalemenU in 
the same lecture, namely, that " Black letter is not really illegible, it is 
only that we are not accustomed to it . . . The fact is, no kind 
of character is really illegible. If yoa wish to see real illegibility, go la 
the Houses ot Parliament and look at the inscriptions there ( " 

The present letter waa written in reply to " M. A.," from whom the 
latter portion ot it elieiled a further leller. togellier with one from 
"Vindex," In dpfenoe ot Sir Charles Barry and the HoiiBesof Parlia- 
ment (see the Builder, Dee, 16, 1854). 

* " It is generally better to read ten lines of any poet in tbe original 
langnage, however painfully, than ten cantos of a tranelalion. Bnl an 
eiceptioD may be made in favor of Gary's ' Dante,' If no poet erei 
was liable to lose more In translation, none «u ever so carefully trans' 
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the traoBliLtiou in the instance quoted is inadmissible. It does 
not matter in the least whence the word " limner " is derived. 
I did not know when I found fault with it that it was a coi'- 
ruption of "illuminator," but Iknew perfectly that it did not 
ill the existing state of the English language mean " illuminat- 
or." No one taltaof " limning a missal," orof a " limned misBal." 
The word is now universally understood as signifying a painter 
or draughtsman in the ordinary Eiense, and cannot be accepted 
as alranxlalion of the phrase of which it is a corruption. 

Touching the last clause of the letter, I should have thought 
that a master ot arts of Cambridge might have had wit enough 
to comprehend that characters may be illegible by being far 
oS, as well as by being ill-shaped ; and that it is not less diffi- 
cult to read what ia too small to be seen than what is too 
strange to be understood. The inscriptions on the Houses of 
Parliament are illegible, not beeauae they are in black letters, 
but because, like all the rest of the work on that, I suppose 
the most effeminate and effectless heap of stones ever i-aised by 
man, they are utterly unfit for their position. 

J. Hu.sKn.-. 

K0TE8 0NA WORD IN SHAKESPEARE.' 
I. 

BRASTWOOn, CONIBTON, LANCABBIRE. 

My dear Fprnivall : Of coui-se, in any great wTiter's word, 
the question is far less what t)ie word came from, than where 

lated ; and 1 )iardl^ know whether moBt to odmii 
tliB sweet and solemn Imrmooj, o( Gary's verse, 
the Stones of Venice, at the abave-oamed page. 

' This and the next letter were written in answer to Mr. PnmiTall, 
who, upon being questioned what appparatipe in the cloads was in- 
tended by the word "tret" in tht> above passage, referred the point to 
Mr. Rnskin, whoee anewera were subsequently read at the forty-fifth 
meeting of the Society, Oct. 11, 1»78. 

" And yon gray lines 
That/rei the ulouda are messfngera of day," 

Julius C^abar, II. i. 103-^ 
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it hns come to. Fret moans all mnnner of tbings in that 
place ; primarily, tbe rippling of clouds — as sea by wind ; 
secondarily, the breaking it asunder for light to come through. 
It implies a certain degree of vexation — some dissolution — 
much ordur, antl extreme beauty. I have myself used this 
■word BubBtantively, to express the rippled edge of a wing- 
feather. In architecture and jewellery it means simply rough- 
ening in a decorative manner.* 

Ever affectionately yours, 



NOTES Oy A WORH IN SHAKESPEARE. 

n. 

Edinburoh, 29(A&p(., 1878. 
Deab Fdrnivall : Tour kind letter comea to me here, and 
I must answer on this paper, for, if that hit of note is really 
of any use to you, you must please add this word or two more, 
in printing, as it wouldn't do to let it be such n mere fret on 
the vault of its subject. You say not one man in 150 knows 
what the line means : my dear Furnivall, not one man in 15,000, 
in the I9th century, knows, or even can know, what any line — 
or any loord means, used hy a great writer. For most words 
stand for things that are seen, or things that are thought of ; 
and in the 19th century there is certainly not one man ia 
15,000 who ever looks at anythmg, and not one in 15,000,000 
capable of a thought. Take the intelligence of this word i a 
this line for example— the root of the whole matter is, first, 
that the reader should have seen what he has often heard of, 
but probably not seen twice in his life— "Daybreak." Next, 
it is needful he should tbiuk what " break " means in that 
word — what is broken, namely, and by what. That is to say, 
the cloud of night is Broken up, as a city is broken up (Jeru- 



* In modem English " chasing " has got confused with it, 
but it should be separated again. 
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aalem, when Zedekiab fled), aa a school breaks up, as a 
conBtitution, or a ship, ia broken up ; in CTery case with a not 
inconsiderable change of idea and addition to the central 
word. This breaking up ia done by the Day, which breaks — 
out, as a man breaks, or hursts out, from hia restraint in a 
passion ; breaks down in tears ; or breaks in, as from heaven 
to earth — with a breach in the cloud-wall of it ; or breaks out, 
with a sense of outward— as the sun — out and out, farther and 
farther, after rain. Well ; next, the thing that the day breaks 
up is partly a garment, rcnl, more than broken ; a mantle, the 
day itself " in russet mantle clad " — the blanket of the dark, 
torn to be peeped through^whereon instantly you get into a 
whole host of new ideas ; fretting as a moth frets a garment ; 
unravelling at the edge, afterwards ; — thence you get into 
fringe, which is an entirely double woi-d, meaning partly a 
thing that guards, and partly a thing that is worn away on the 
ground ; the French Frange has, I beheve, a reminiscence of 
<itpa/T<rio in it — our " fringe" runs partly toward frico and 
fiiction — both are essentially connected with frango, and the 
fringe of "breakers" at the shores of all seas, and the break- 
ing of the ripples and foam all over them — biit this is wholly 
different in a northern mind, which has only seen the sea 

Break, break, break, on its wW gray atones, — 

and a southern, which has seen a hot sea on hot sand break 
into lightning of phosphor flame — half a mile of lire in an 
instant — following in time, like the flash of minute-guns. 
Then come the great new ideas of order and time, and 



and BO the timely succession of either ball, flower, or dentil, in 
architecture : but this, again, going off to a totally different 
and still lovely idea, the main one in the word aurifrigium — 
which rooted once in aitrifex, went on in Etruscan work, fol- 
lowed in Florence into a much closer connection with_/ri*yirft(M 
— their style being always in frosted gold (see the dew on a 
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cabbage-leaf or, better, on & gray lichen, in early Biinshine) — 
going back, nobody knows how far, but to the Temple of the 
Dew of Athens, and gold of Mycenie, anyhow ; and in Etriiria 
to the Deluge, I suppose. Well, then, the notion of thfi music 
of morning comes in — with strings of lyre (or frets of Katha- 
rine's inBtminent. whatever it was) and stops of vaiiousquiiU ; 
which gets us into another group beginning with ptodrum, 
going aside again into pli^o and plight-, and Milton's 

" Play In the plighted clouds " 

(the quills on the fi'Ctful porcupine are all thought of, first, in 
their piped complexity like rushes, befurc the standing up 
in ill-temper), and so on into the plight of folded drapery, and 
round again to our blanket I think that's enough to sketch 
out the compass of the worcL Of course the real power of it 
in any place depends on the writer's grasp of it, and use of 
the facet he wants to cut with. 



[From " The ThMtre." lUmli 1880. p. 1(8.] 

"THB MERCHANT OF VByiCS.-i 

6tA Feb.. 1880. 
I E\vE no doubt that whatever Mr. Irving has stated that I 
said, I did say. But in personal address to an artist, to whom 



necled with the present letter, or rMlier ex- 
tract from one, are m (ollowa : After witnessing the performanoe o( 
The Mercliant oF Venice at the Lfc«um Theatre, Mr. Ruskin h»d 
snme conversation with Mr. Irving on the subject. In the Theatre of 
Jannar; 1880 — p. 63— appeared ■ paragraph which stated that at the 
interview named Mr. Ruskin had declared Mr. Irving's " Shylock " to 
be " nohle, tender, and true," and itiato that etateiaent that lli« pr«s*nt 
letter, which appeared in the March nomtier of the Theatre, relates. 
With reference to the letter privately addressed to Mr. Irvine;, the The- 
atre of April (p. 241l> had a note to the effeot that Mr. Icving had, for 
excellent and commendable reasons, preferred it not heliig madu public 
For a full statement of Mr. Rnakiu's views of The Merchant of X'euioe, 
see Hanura Pulveris, p. 10& 
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one is introduced for tbe first time, one does not usually nay 
all that may be in one's mind. And if eipressions, limited, 
if not even somewhat esaggeruted, by courtesy, be afterwards 
quoted as a total and carefully-expressed criticism, the gen- 
eral reader will be — or may be easily — much misled. 1 did 
and do mucb admire Mr. Irving's own acting of Shylock. 
But I entirely dissent (and indignantly as well as entirely) 
from his general reading end treatment of the play. And I 
think that a modera audience will invariabli/ be not only 
wrong, but diametrically and with polar accuracy opposite to, 
the real view of any great author in the moulding of his work. 

So far as I could in kindness venture, I expressed my feel- 
ings fo that effect, in a letter which I wrote to Mr. Irving on 
the day after I saw the play ; and I should be sincerely 
obhged to him, under the esisting circumstances, if ha would 

iblish THE WHOLE of that letter. 



BECITATTOJfS. 

SHEifFiELD, Wh Fdirvary, 1880. 



My deab SiK : ' I am most happy to assure you, in reply to 
your interesting letter of the 12th, that I heard your daugh- 
ters' recitations in London last autumn, with quite immised 
pleasure and the siucerest admiration — ^nor merely that, but 
with grave change in my opinions of the general value of rec- 
itations as a means of popular instructiou. Usually, I like 
better to hear beautiful poetry read quietly than recited with 
action. But I felt, in hearing Shelley's " Cloud " recited (I 
think it was by Miss Josephine) that I also was " one of the 
people," and understood the poem better than ever before, 
though I am by way of knowing something about clouds, too. 
I also know the " Jackdaw of Bheims " pretty nearly by heart ; 



dangbten' rauiUitioiiB. It ivaa repiiuttid la the Dait/ News (Fab. 18, 
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but I would gladly comG to London etraightway, bad I the 
ime, to hear Mihs Peggy speak it again, And — in fine— I 
nave not seen any public entertainment— (or many a long 
year — iit once so sweet, bo innocent, and so helpful, as that 
which your children can give to all the gentle and simple in 
mind and heart, — Believe me, my dear Sir, faithfully, and 
with all felicitaUon, yoiu^ 

J. RcexDC. 
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[From tlw " TenlmDDlBls* nl W. C. BeoDutt, LIi.D. tSTl ; p. tt,] 

LETTER TO W. C. BEHTNETT, LL.D.' 

Herne Hill, DcLWicn, Deami^er 28U, 1853. 

De4R Mr. Bennettt : I liope tliis line ivill arrive in time to 
wish you and yours a. happy New Year, and to assure you of 

e great pleasure I had in receiving your poems from you, and 
of the continual pleasure I ehall Lave in poBseBsing them. I 
deferred writing to you in order that I might tell you how I 
liked those which were new to me, but Christniau, and certain 
little "pattering pairs of restless slioea " which have somehow 
or another got into the house in his train, have hitherto pre- 
Tented me from settling myself for a quiet read. In fact, I 
am terribly afraid of being quite turned upside down when I 
do, so OS to lose my own identity, for you have already nearly 
made roe like babies, and I see an ode further on to another 
antipathy of mine — the only one I have in the kingdom of 
flowers— the chrysanthemum. However, I am sure you will 
be well pleased if you can cure me of all dislikes. I should 
wiite to you now more cheerfully, but that I am anxious for 

"Tbe present Istter la from tbe TuBlimoniaU of W. C. Bennett, LL.D., 
Cftndid&le for tlie Cldrkabip of thu London Sahool Board. The patn- 
plitet conslgts of " letters from distingniahed men of the time," and in- 
cludes some from Mr. Carlyie, Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Bron-ning, CIinrleB 
Dicktins, and otlien. Hr. Biiztkin's letter was orighiBlly oddresaed to 

r. Bennett in thanks for a copy of his Poems (Cbnpman and Hall, 
1850). ThB pnema Bpeciallj alluded lo lu-e "Toddling May" (from 
which Mr. Euskin qnotea), " Bahy May," and another, "To the CIU7- 
untbemam." Tlie book is dsdicatud to Ulas Mitford. 



the person who, of all I know, has fewest dialitea and wann- 
est hkings—toT Miss Mitford. I trust ehe is better, and that 
she may be spared for many years to come. I don't know if 
England has such another wai-m heart 

I hope I may have the pleasure of seeing you here in case 
your occasions should at any time bring you to London, 
I renmin, with much respect, most truly yours, 



LETTER TO DR. OUTIIBIB.' 



idon, atU^^ 



Saturday, ZOUi. 1853. 

I FOCND a little difficulty in writing the words on the first 
page, wondering whether you would think the " affectionat« " 
misused or insincere. But 1 made up my mind at last to write 
what I felt ; believing that you must be accustomed to people's 
getting very seriously and truly attached to you, almost at 
first sight, and therefore would believe me. 

Tou asked me, the other evening, some kind questions about 
my father. He was an Edinburgh boy, and in answer to some 
account by me of the pleasure I had had in hearing you. and 
the privilege of knowing you, as also of your exertions in the 
cause of the Edinburgh poor, he desires to send you the en- 
closed, to be applied by you in such manner as you may think 
fittest for the good of his native city. I have added slightly 
to my father's trust. I wish I could have done so more lai^elj, 
but my profession of fault-finding with the world in 
is not a lucrative one. 

Always respectfully and affectionately yonzs, 

J. BCSEIK. 

' This letter accompanied thu gift of a oopj of The 8(oDe<i of V«iiira, 
BSnt to Dr. Guthrie by Mr. Buskin, who, while rpsiding in Edinburgh 
duriug tha winter of 1653, "waa to be found each Sunday a' 
Bt. John's Free Cburoh. " 



lai^j^^ 
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[From ** The Times,'' ICarch S9, I860.] 

THE SALE OF MR WIND US* PICTURES. 

To the Editor of'' The Times,*' 

Sir : Will you oblige me by coirecting an error in your 

account given this morning of the sale of Mr. Windus' pictures 

on Saturday, in which the purchase of Mr. Millais's picture 

" Pot Pourri *' is attributed to me ? I neither purchased Mr. 

Millais's picture, nor any other picture at that sale. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient servant^ 

J. Buskin. 
Denmabk Hill, March 28. 



[Fkom "The PaU MaU OftwCte,'' Much 1, 1887.] 

AT THE PLAT. 

7b the Editor qf'' 7^ PaU MaU Oaeette,'' 

Sib : I am writing a series of priYat<e letters on matters of 

political economy to a working man in Newcastle, without 

objecting to his printing them, but writing just as I should 

if they were for his eye only. I necessarily take copies of 

them for reference, and the one I sent him last Monday seems 

to me not unlikely to interest some of your readers who care 

about modem drama So I send you the copy of it to use if 

you like.* 

Truly yours, 

J. Buskin. 
Denmark Hill, Feb. 28, 1867. 

' Tlie collection of pictarea belonging to Itfr. B. G. Windus was sold 
by Messrs. Christie and Manson on March 26, 1859. 
' The enclosed letter is Letter V. of Time and Tide. 



[Froni "TlinDiiljrTolcBnph," JmnuiH7SS.18S8.] 

^V OBJECT OF CHAIUTT.' 

To Vie Editor of " The BaSy Tdegraph." 

Sib : Except in " Gil Bias," I never read of anything As- 
tneaD on tbe earth fio perfect as the story in your fourth arti- 
cle to-day. 

I send you a check for the Chancellor. If 40, in legal 
terms, means 400, you must explain the further requirementa 
to your impulsive public. 

I am. Sir, your faithful aervant, 

J. RusKE*. 

Denuaek HlU., a., Jim. 21, 1888. 



EXCUSES FROM COItRESPONDENCB. 

Dbnwabk Hn.1^ a, 

ad Febrvary, 1868, 
I am about to enter on some work which cannot be well 
done or even approsimately well, unless without interruption, 
and it would be desirable for me, were it in my power, to leave 
homefor sometime, and carry out my undertaking in seclusion. 
But as my materials are partly in London, I cannot do this ; 



'The Daily Telegrapli ot J«na»ry 31, 1H68, contained a leading arti- 
cle upon the following facta. It appeared that a girl, named Matilda 
Grigga, had been nearly murdered by her reducer, who, after stabbing 
her In do less than thirteen different places, had then left her for deiid. 
She had, however, Btill strength enough to crawl into a Beld close by, and 
there swooned. The aasistanee that Bhe met with In this plight was of 
a raf e kind. Two calves came np to her, and disposing themselves on 
either side of her bleeding body, thns kept her warm and partly shel- 
tered from cold and rain. Temporarily preserved, the girl eventually 
recovered, and entered into recogniiances, under the Bum ot forty 
pounds, to prosecute her murderous lover. But "alia loved much," 
and, failing to prosecute, forfeited her recognlianeea, and was impris- 
oned hy the Chancellor of the Exchequer for her debt " Pity this poor 
debtor." wi ote the Daily Telegraph, and in Ihe nsxt day's iesue appeared 
the above letter, probably not intended for the publication accorded to iL 
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BO that my only alternative is to aak you to tLink of me eis if 
actually absent from England, and not to be displeased though 
I must decline all correspondence. And I pray you to trust 
my assurance tbat, whatever reasons I may have for so uncouth 
behavior, none of them are inconsistent with the respect and 
regard in which I remain. 

Faithfully youra,' 



[P[om " The Uverpool Wecklj Alblun," NorembBT 9. 18TS.1 

LETTER TO THE AUTHOn OF A UEVIEW.* 

CoBPtTB CHnisTi CoLLEoK. Oxford, 
Wednttdiiy, 30(A Oct. 
[Ml Dear] Sir : I was on the point of writing to the Editor 
of Tlie Albion to ask the name of the author of that article. Of 
course, one Ukes praise [and I'm so glad of it that I can take a 
great many kinds], but I never got any [that] I Uked so much 
before, because, as far as I [can] remember nobotlyevornoticed 

'Tbe above letter, printed ss n circular, iros at oae time used bj Hr. 
EoBkin in replj to part ot his large correspond e nee. Some (ew ooples 
had the data printed on them as above. The following is a eimilar but 
more recent ezcnse. printed at the end of the loat " list of works" issued 
(March, 1S80) \>y Mr. Biukin'a publisher: 

Hr. BiufciD has atwaya hitherto found his correspondents under the 
impresBion that, vrhen he in able for average literary nnrk, he can iU«o 
ansirer anj quantity of letters. He tnost respectfully' and sorroirfullj 
most praj them to observe, that it is precisely when he iein most active 
general occupation tbat he can answer fawest private letters ; and this 

jearhapioposes to answer none, except those on St. Geoi^e'sbnsinesa. 

There will be enough news of lilni, for anj who care to get them, in the 
occasional numbers of " Foia" 

< The review was the llrst of three articles entitled "The Discipline 
of Art and the Votary of Science," published in the Iiiverpool Weekly 
Albion of November D, IS, and 23, 1873. Tlie first of them had also 
appeared previously In the Liverpool Daily Albion, and was reprinted 
with the present letter in the weekly issue of Nov. 9. The aim of the 
articles was partly to show how the qneation "What is Art ? " involved 
a second and deeper inquiry, " What is Man ? ■■ The words braokoted 
here were omitted in the Albion, bnt occur in tbe original latter, for 
accesa to which I have to thank the writer of the articles. 
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or allowed for the range, of work I've bad to do, and whicb really 
has been dreadfully costly and painful to me, coiopelliiig me to 
leave things just at the point when oue's work on them has 
become secure and deligbtsome, to attack tbem on another 
rough side. It 19 a most painful mauiiei- of life, and I never 
got any credit for it before. But the more I see, the more I 
feel the necessity of seeing all round, however hastily. 

I am entirely grateful tor the review and the understanding 
of me ; and I needed some help just now — for I'm at once 
single-handed and dead— or worse — hearted, and as nearly 
beaten as I've been in my life, 

Always therefore I shall be, for the encouragement at 
heavy time, 

Very gratefully yours, 
(Signed) J. " 



[From •■ Tli» Globe," October » IffM.] 

AN OXFORD PROTEST.' 






The Slade Professor has tried for five years to please every- 
body in Oxford by lecturing at any time that might be con- 
veniently subordinate to other dates of study in the University. 
He finds he has pleased nobody, and must for the future at 
least make his hour known and consistent. He cannot alt^rit 
this term because people sometimes come from a distance aod 
have settled their plans by the hours announced iu the Gazette, 
but for many reasons be thinks it right to change the place, 
and will hereafter lecture in the theatre of the museum.' On 
Friday the 30th he will not begin till half-past twelve to allow 
settling time. Afterwards, all his lectures wUl be at twelve iu 
this and future terms. He feels that if he cannot bo granted 
so much OS twelve hours of serious audience in working time 

' Mr. Biiskiii had roceutlj changed tha hoar of Iiis lectures (Ton 
two to twelve, and tlie Utter hour clashing with other leclurfB, >oni« 
complaints lind huea mode. ThU " protest " was then issued on th> 
morning of October 31) uiid reprinted in tlio Globe at the iBine daj. 

' Instead of la the drawing schoota at the Tajlor Gallery. 
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will be in the highest degree useful to mjselL But you know 
so much more about me than I now remember about anv- 
thing, that I can't find a single thing to correct or add — glanc- 
ing through at least 

I will not say that you have wasted your time ; but I may 
at least regret the quantity of trouble the book must have 
given you, and am, therefore, somewhat ashamedly, but veiy 
gratefully yours, 

J. RUBKIS. 

B. H. SnEPHERD, Esq. 

n. 

Brantwood, Coxtstox, 
Oct. 23, 1878. 

Dear Mr. Shepherd : I am very deeply grateful to you, as 
I am in all duty bound, for this very curious I'ecord of myself. 
It mil be of extreme value to me in filling up what gaps I can 
in this patched coverlid of my life before it is draped over my 
cofl&n — if it may be. 

I am especially glad to have note of the letters to news- 
papers, but most chiefiy to have the good news of so earnest 
and patient a friend. Ever gratefully yours, 

J. RuSKDi. 



[From the " First Annual Report" of the " Rnskin Society" (of the Rose"), Mancht-stcr, 

ISSU.] 

THE SOCIETY OF THE ROSE.^ 

** No, indeed, I don't want to discourage the plan you have 
so kiiuUy and earnestly formed, but I could not easily or dec- 
orously promote it myself, could I ? But I fully proposetl to 
\vritc you a letter to be read at the first meeting, guarding 
you especially against an * ism,' or a possibility of gi^'ing occa- 
sion for one ; and I am exceedingly glad to receive your 
present letter. ^line was not written because it gave me 
trouble to think of it, and I can't take trouble now. But 

' Tliis U'ttor was written early in 1879 to the Secretary ;>;v Urn. of the 
Ruskin So(;iety of MaiK-hest(»r, in reply to a request for Mr. Ruskins 
views upon the formation of such a Society. 
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without thinking, I cnn nt onoe assure jou that the taking of 
the name of St George tcoalii give me endless trouble, and 
cause rtll manner of mistakes, and perhaps evert legal dif&cul' 
ties. We must not have that, please. 

" But I think you might with grace aud truth take the name 
of the Society of the Rose — meaning the Enghsh wild rose — 
and that the object of the society would be to promote such 
English learning and life as can abide where it grows. Tou 
Bee it is the heraldic sign on my books, so that you might 
still keep pretty close to me. 

" Supposing this were thought too far-fetched or sentimen- 
tal by the promoters of the society, I thirdc the ' More ' Society 
would he a good name, following out the teaching of the 
Utopia as it is taken up ia ' Fors.' I can't write more to-day, 
but I dare say something else may come into my head, and 
I'll write again, or you can send me more names for choice.* 



I LETTER TO W. H. HARRISON.' 

I>E.\B Mb. Harhbon : The plate I send ia unluckily merely 
outlined in its principal griffin (it is just being finished), but 
it may render your six nights' work a httle more amusing. I 
don't want it bock. 

' A facsimile of this letter, from a ooUeclloa of autogrsphs in the poa- 
BesaionofMr, T. F. I>illoDCroki!r. appeared in the abore-uamed issue of 
the AttU^rapbio Mirror. The subject of the letter will be made clearer 
b; the following passages from Mr. Buskin's reminiscence of Mr. Will- 
iam Benry Harrison, published in the UniFersitj Magazine of April, 
1878, nnder the title of " M.v First Editor."—" \»l February, 1878. In 
saven days more 1 shall be flfty-nine ; whloh (praoticully) ia all the same 
■a sixty \ but being naked by the wife nf my dear old friend, Vf. H. 
Harrison, to say a few wards nf our old relatione tjogether, I find myself, 
in spite of all these years, a boy again— partly in the mere thought of, 
I and renewed sympathy with, the cheerful heart of roy old literary mas- 
i tor. and partly in iuEtinotive terror lest, wherever he is in celestial cir- 
I oles. he should catch me writing bad grammar, or puttiug wrong stops, 
I and should net the table turning, or the like, . . , Nut a book of 
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Never mmd putting "see to <iuotatioiiB," as I always do. 
And, in the second revise, don't look to all my aiterationa to 
tick them o£F, but merely read straight through the new proof 
to see if nny niistftke strikeB you. This will be more useful 
to me than the other. 

Most truly yours, with a thousand thanks, 

J. Rdbkim. 



DRAMATIC JiEFOBM.' 

Mr DK.iR Sm : Yes, I began writing something — a year ago, 
is it? — on your subject, but have lost it, and am now utterly 
too busy to touch so difficult and so important a subject I 
shall come on it, some day, necessarily. 

Meantime, the one thing I Imve to say mainly is that the 
idea of making money by a theatre, and making it educational 
at the same time, is vilerly to be got out of people's heads. 
You don't make money out of a Ship of the Line, nor should 
you out of a Church, nor should you out of a College, nor 
should you out of a Theatre. 

Pay your Ship's officers, your Church officers, your College 
tutors, and your Stage tutors, what will honorably maintain 
them. Let there be no starring on the Sbtge boards, more 
than on the deck, but the Broadside well delivered. 

mine, for good Ihirtv jeare, b\it went, every word of it, under his care- 
fol ejefl twice over — Dlten also the last ruvisea left to hia tender mercy 
altogetlier on condition he noiildn't bother me any more.'' — The book 
to which the letter refers may be the Btooea of Venice, and the plale 
sent the third (Noble and Ignoble Grotesque). In the last volume of tbftt 
work ; and If this be ao, the letter was probably written from Heme 
Hill about 16.52-3. 

' This and the following letter were both addreseed to Mr, John Staart 
B(«g. the Secretary of the Draroatic Beform Association of Manchester. 
The Qrst was a reply to a request that Mr. Rnskin would, in accordance 
with an old promise, write Eotnelhing on the subject of the Drama for 
the Society's journal ! and the second was added by its author on hew- 
hig that it was the wish of the Society to (lublish the Srst. 
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And let the iEngUsli Gentleman consider with himself what 
he has got to teach the people : perhaps then, he may tell the 
English Actor what he has to teach them. 

Ever faithfully yours, 

(Signed) J. Rdskin. 

Bkantwood, Jills 30(7<, 1S80. 



My dear Sib : I om heartily glad you think my letter may 
be of some use. I wish it had contained the tenth part of 
what I wanted to say. 

May I aak you at least to add this note to it, to tell how in- 
dignant I was, a few days ago, to see the drop-scene (!) of the 
JFoli&s at Paris composed of huge advertisements I The ghastly 
want of sense of beauty, and endurance of loathsomeness gain- 
ing hourly on the people ! 

They were playing the FUle du Tambour Major superbly, 
for the most part ; they gave the introductory convent scene 
without the least caricature, the Abbess being played by a very 
beautiful and gracefully-mannered actress, and the whole thing 
would have been delightful had the mere decorations of the 
theatre been clean and pretty. To think that all the strength 
of the world combining in Paris to amuse itself can't liave 
clean box-curtains ! or a pretty landscape sketch for a drop 
scene 1 — but sits in squalor and dismalness, with bills stuck all 
over its rideau. ! 

I saw Le Chalet here last night, in many respects well played 
and sung, and it is a quite charming little opera in its story, 
only it requires an actress of extreme refinement for the mnin 
part, and everybody last night sang too loud. Thei-e is no 
music of any high quality in it, but the piece is one which, 
played with such dehcacy as almost any clever, wellbred girl 
could put into the heroine's part (if the audiences would look 
for acting more than voice), ought to be extremely dehghtful 
to simple persouB. 

On the other hand, I heard WUUam Tell entirely massacred 
At the great opera-house at Paris. My bebef is the_y scarcely 
sang a piece of pure Rossini all night, but had fitted in mod- 
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em ekimble-skamble tunes, and quite unspeakably clumsy fuiJ 
common bdlcL I scarcely came away iu better Lumor from 
tliB moutbej tediousiieaa of Qurin at the Fmrifais, but tliej 
took pains with it, aud I suppose it pleased a cei'tain class of 
audience. Tbe Williain Tetl could please nobody at beart. 

The libretto of Jr'an de Nfville is very beautiful, and ouglit 
to have new music written for it Anything so helplessly tune- 
less as its present music I never heard, except mosquitoes nod 
cicadas. 

Ever faithfully youi"a, 

(Signed) J. RiTSKiN. 

Amienh, Chlober 13(/', 1880. 



[From tbe " Olugnw Heralct," Dolober T. 16S0.| 

TffE LORD RECTORSHIP OF OLASOO W UlfrVEBSITT.'' 



Brantwood, Cojjibtok, LASCASuntE, \f)1h Junr, 1880. 

My de-\r Sib: I am greatly flattered by your letter, but 
there are two reasons why I can't stand — tbe first, that though 
I believe myself the stancheat Conservative in the Britihli 
Islands, I bold some opinions, and must soon clearly utter 
them, concerning both lands and rents, which I fear the Con- 
servative Club would be very far from sanctioning', and think 
Mr. Bright himself had been their safer clioice. The second, 
that I am not in tbe least disposed myself to stand in any 
contest where it is possible that Mr. Bright might beat me. 

Are there really no Scottish gentlemen of birth and learn- 
ing from whom you could choose a Rector worthier than Mr. 
Bright? and better able than any Southron to rectifj- what 

' Of these letters it should be noted that the flrat was written Ui the 
PreBidtiDt of tho Conservative Ctuli upim his requesting Mr. Itiiskin la 
itand for tbe Lord Rectorship ; the serond ia uiBwer to a hope thiil Mr 
Buskin wonld reconsider the decision he had eipres»ed iu his replr ; 
and the third upOD the receipt of a letti^r eiplaiainii whitt the duties of 
the offioe were. The foorth letter refers to one which dealt with some 
relleotiuns made by the Liberal Club upon tbe iniDUiz condui-i of their 
opponents. 
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niiglit be oblique, or hold stroiglit what wasn't yet bo, in a 
Scottish University ? 

Might I ask the favor of the transmission of a copy of thia 
letter to the Independent Club ? It will save me the diffi- 
culty of repetition in other t-erma And believe me, my dear 
mr, always the club's aud your faithful servant, 

(Signed) J. Euskin. 

Hatt. F. Fbabbr, Estt 



\ZthJuiie, 1880. 
My deab Sm : I om too tired at thia moment (I mean thia 
day or two back) to be able to think. My health may break 
down any day, and I cannot bear a sense of having to do any- 
thing. If you would take me on condition of my residence 
for a little while with you, and giving a little address to the 
stu<Ients after I had seen something of them, I think I could 
come, but I won't stand ceremoniea nor make long speeches, 
and you really should try to get somebody else. 

Ever respectfully yours, 

(Signed) J, Koskih. 

Matt. p. Fiiahgh, Esq. 



24tt June, 1880. 
My deab 8m : 1 am grieved at my own vacillation, and fear 
it is more vanity than sense of duty in which I leave this mat- 
ter of nomination to your own pleasure. But I had rather 
err in vanity than in heartlesaness, and so will do my best for 
you if you want me. 

Ever respectfully yours, 

(Signed) J. Hubkis. 



Eot'EN, 28(A SepUmber, 1880. 
: I am obliged by your letter, but cau absolutely pay no 
' regard to anything said or done by Mr. Bright's Committee 
beyond requestiog my own committees to print for their in- 
spection — or their use — in any way they like, every word of 
every letter I have written to my supporters, or non-support- 
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era, or any other peraon in Gltt^w, m 

be recoverable. Vaithf oily youra^ 



ILltt. p. Frmkb, B«^ 



(Signed) J. Bubedl 



v/ 



Cnram " Tte GlM«ov Bmld.** OeUtar U, 1880.] 

BRASTWOOD^ OOiHXBIOH, LAllGAflHZBS. 

Mr mAB Sib : What in the deril'a name haTB you to do 
^th either Mr. Dlaraeli or Mr. GHadstone? Yon are ato- 
denta at the XTniTeraity, and have no more bnaineas with poli- 
tica than yon have witfi rat-catohing. 

Had you ever read ten worda of mine [with underatanding] 
you would have known that I oare no more [either] for Mr. 
Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone than for two old bagpipea with the 
drones going by steam, but that I hate all liberalism aa I do 
Beelzebub, and that^ with Carlyle, I stand, we two alcme now 
in England, for Gk>d and the Queen. 

Ever faithfully yours, 

J. Bdbkhc. 

Alex. Mitchsll, Esq., AtooIi, bj InyerneflB. 

P.S. — You had better, however, ask the Conservatives for a 
copy of my entire letters to them. 



* Upon the terms of this letter, which was written in answer to a ques- 
tion whether Mr. Ruskin sympathized with Lord Beaconsfield or with 
Mr. Gladstone, the reader is referred to the Epilogue. The bracketed 
words were omitted in the Glasgow Herald. 
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I FIND my immitigable Etlitor iiisiste on epilogue na Trell 
as prologue from bis submissive Author ; which would have 
fretted me a little, since the last letter of the series appciu-s to 
me a very pretty and compreheuuive sum of the matters in 
the book, had not the day on which, as Fors would have it, I 
am to write its last line, brought to my mind something of 
importance which I forgot to soy in the preface ; nor will it 
perhaps be right to leave wholly without explanation the short 
closing letter to which I have juat referred. 

It should bo observed that it was written to the President 
of the Liberal party of the Glasgow students, in answer to the 
question whieh I felt to be wholly irrelevant to the buaineaa 
in hand, and which could not have been answered in anything 
like official terms with anything short of a forenoon's work. I 
gave the answer, therefore, in my own terms, not in the least 
petulant, but chosen to convey as much information as I could 
in the smallest compass ; and canyiug it accurately faceted 
and polished on the angles. 

For instance, I never, under any conditions of provocation 
or haste, would have said that I hated Liberalism as I did 
Mammon, or Belial, or Bloloch. I chose the milder fiend of 
Ekron, as the true esiwneut and patron of Liberty, the God 
of Flies ; and if my Editor, in final kindness, can refer the 
reader to the comparison of the House-fly and House-dog, in 
(he, and not I, must say where) ' the letter will have received 
all the illustration which I am minded to give it I was only 
surprised that after its publication, of course never intended, 

■ See The Quean of tlie Air, gg 143-152 (1874 Ed.). 
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though nevtr forbidden by me, it passed with so little chal- 
Ictige, [uid was, ou the whole, understood aa it wna meant. 

The more important matter I have to note in closing, is tie 
tiecunty given to the conclusions ai'iived at in many sul^ects 
treated of in tliese lettere, in conse<iuence of the breadth of 
the basis ou which the reasoning is founded. The multipli- 
city of subject, and opposite directions of investigation, which 
have so often been alleged f^aintit me, aa if soiirces of weak- 
ness, are in reality, as the multiplied buttresses of the apse of 
Amiens, as secure in allied result as they are opposed in di- 
rection. 'WTmtever (for instance) I have urged iu economy 
has ten times the force when it is remembered to have been 
pleaded for by a mau loving tlie splendor, and advising tlie 
luxuiy of ages which overlaid their towers with gold, and 
their walls with ivory. No man, oftener than I, has had cast 
ill tiis teeth the favorite adage of the insolent and the feeble — 
" ne sutor." But it has always been forgotten by the speakers 
that, although the proverb might on some occasions be wisely 
fipoken by an artist to a cobbler, it could never be wisely spoken 
by a cobbler to on artist. 

J, HUSEIM. 

AioEHS. SI. CMaptn'f D<m, 1680. 
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Amazon, Kiss', ii. 220 (note), 218. 
Ambition, tone of modern, ii. 337, 339. 
America, England no need to learn from, IL 275 ; has no castles, i. 147 

(note) ; reference to Mr. Buskin by Mr. Holyoake in, ii. 274 ; serf 

economy in, ii. 227. 
American war, loss of property in, ii. 241. (See also Lincoln, Pres.) 
Amiens, Cathedral of, i. 151, ii. 272 ; the theatres at, ii 269. 
Andrew, St., ii. 214 
Angelico. i. 53, i. 118; and Giotto, their theology of death, i. 118 ; 

holiness of, ii. 229 (note) ; his ** highest inspiration " destroyed at 

Florence, i. 48, and note ; his '* Last Judgment,'* i. 55, and note -, 

formerly no picture by in National Gallery, i. 54, and note. 
Angrogna, the valley of, ii. 217. 
Animals, kindness and cruelty to, ii. 314 seqq. ; 315 (note); ii. 328; 

portraiture of in architecture, i. 139 ; of Scripture, ii. 350. 
Anjou, ii. 234. 
Annual Begister (1859), quoted, ii. 216 (note). 



Antwerp, " Rnbens " »t, i. 30. 
■' A Piufiiii M^aswie." ii, 33B. 
Apoltine Mvtlis, llie. li. 341). 
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Appendix, List of Letters in ths. Ii. 858. 

Arabian Niglila. tlis. quoted. " the «eals of Solomon" (Story of lUe Fiih- 
erawn, Chapler ii.). i. 133 ; Story of llie Uglj Bridegroom, iL 2U4 

Arbia. tlie, ii. ^'21 (note). 

Arbitntion and Btrikes (letter), ii. 249. 

Archer Iciiiglil, tbe, i. 16S. 

ATKhiiert. TUe (Deo. 27, 18T3], Letter on E. George i Etcbings, I. 113. 

Architecture, List of Iietters on, i. 12!1 ; iu b^BUt; dependent on iu uce, 
1. 14ri ; ByMUtine bnildera, i. 104 ; culliVRtion of fttullug for draw- 
ing in, 1. tI4 : English copring of old, i. 139; eiprewional charac- 
tac of, i. IM -, FrankeoKltiiD moDetera, i. 153 ; ColhSa and Clasir, 
i. 102 (note); Golhii;, and llie Oxford MuKnm (letters:, i I22«r9f.. 
128 »^7g. ; Greelt wort freehand, i. 164 ; jobbery in modem. L IM ; 

Kelido-Tenetian, i. 154 ; sonlplure, uae of, in, L 137 teijg. ; -St. 
ark''B, Venice, place of. fn, j. 11^; Baekin's inSnenoe on modem, 
i, 151-154 ; unity In, L 138. (See also Gothic Architecture. ) 

Aroola, ii. 23B. 

Argument, the best kind of, i. 47. 

Aristotle, his work, i. 37 ^note). 

Arno, the. ii. 3U4-3(W. 

Art, iLa Alphabet of (Dr Aoland on), 1. 137; eolor ind design, i. 46; 
connection of with other studies, i. 44, 45 ; conventioniiliEm in, i 
18U; dancing, ii, 834 ; dicta in, dangerous i. 39, 43 ; drawiup — 
practical value of, 1. 43; an esseutial port ot eduoation. i. 40; iu 
uses. &. ; a more Qnirersal faculty than miisic. iZi. : — education in 
art, i. 44 ; enjoyment of different kinds of art by ditferpnt pe»pl#, 
1. 28. i. 40; generslizntion in art, i. 81 ; Greek art, stody of. ii. 334 : 
growth of art in Eni(land audltaly, i. 23 ; happineEsand knowled^ 
of art. i. 40 ; highest art the moat trnthfnl, i. 136 ; history of, i. 41 ; 
how farlobe fitndied. i, 23; "ideas" in, ii. 21S; Inclusive of what, 
1 44; should be public, permanent, and eiprensive, L IS4. M; 
monufaalurs and. 1. 43. 11.324; mnaic, ii. 834; orniuncntal art, i. 
139; special gift for. how to detect, i. A&; studies, how to direct. L 
40 ; teaching by correspondence, 1. 46 ; unity of purpose in, i. 138; 
use of before printing. I. )'23 (note). 

Art Criticism. List of Letters on, i. 15 ; letter, "Art Criticinn," i- 34*^.; 
art criticism, impossible to very young men, and why, i. 40 : necef- 
Borily partial, and why. i. 40 ; the common dicta of. their dangeroiift 
use. i. 3S. 40 ; Iiow to develop the power of, &. ; the fonndatious 
of, i. 40; the kinds of. right and wrong. Si. 

Art-critics, i. 27; two kinda of, i. 24 ; quali deal ions of, I. 26 (note). 

Art Education, List of Letters on, i. 15 ; danger of too good models, i.4!. 
(Bee Art.) 

Art Examinations, range and object of, L 39 ; examples of questions to 
he set in, L 40. 

Artist (Bee Art), two courses open to the. i. 33 ; extent of his work, i. 
40 ; ignorance of landscape in portrait pninterf, i. 39, and note ; 
letters on artists and pictures, i, J 11 mjj. 

Arti^ and AmaUiir't Mnpnzine, Letter on Art CriliriEim in (.Isnuarv 
1844), i. 24 teqq.; allusion to aiticle in, i, 33, and note ; Letter to 
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Editor on " Reflections in Water " (February 1844), i. 186 9eqq. ; re- 
view of "Modern Painters," in, i. 19(5 (note). 
Art Journal^ ** Cestus of Aglaia " referred to, ii. 292, and note ; Letters 

on ** A Museum or Picture Gallery ** mentioned, i. 12, and note. 
Artfl, Society of. (See Societies.) 

Art Uriion^ on * * Modern Painters," i. 186 ; writers for the, i. 29. 
Arve, foul water of the, 1. 191. 
Arveron, the, i. 175. 
Ashmolean Society, Proceedings of (1841), Letter on *' A Landslip near 

Giagnano *' in, i. 197. 
Antitic, The (May 23, 1871), Letter, "The Queen of the Air," ii. 349. 
Astraean anecdote, an, ii. 357. 

Athena, L 159, 162 (note) ; the Queen of the Air, ii. 349. 
Atfienctuin, The (February 14, 1857), Letter on the Gentian, i. 198 ; the 

Glasgow Athenseum, ii. 310 (note). 
Athens, ii. 356. 

Atmospheric pressure, i. 181 seqg. 
Atreus' treasury and St. Mark's, 1. 159. 
Audiences, modem, ii. 310 ; ii. 365. 
Aurifrigium, ii. 355. 

Authorship, early in life, deprecated, ii. 342 ; needs training, ib. 
Austerlitz, battle of, ii. 236. 
Austin's definition of Justice, ii. 258 (note). 
Australia, gold in. ii. 258 (note). 
Austria, characteristics of the nation, ii. 211 seqq.; *' barbarism," and 

magnanimity of, Ii. 212 ; and France, loss in war between, ii. 238 ; 

work of, in Italy, It 212 s*qq. 
Autoqraphic Mirror^ The (Dec. 23, 1865), letter to W. H. Harrison in, 

ii. 368. 
Anvergne, ii. 234. 
Aytouns " Ballads of Scotland " referred to, i. 83 (note). 

Babies, ii. 359 ; *' Baby May," ib. (note). 

Backhuysen, i. 26. 

Bacon, his mission and work, i. 37 (note). 

Ballads. Scotch, i. 83 (note) ; *' Burd Helen," »&. 

Bandinelli, 1. 53. 

Bank director^, ii. 317. 

Bargaining and begging, ii. 257. 

Barometer, use of the, i. 181. 

Barry, Sir C, ii. 353 (note); James, R. A., anecdote of, i. 29, 30, and 

note. 
Bartholomew Fair, i. 65. 
Bartolomeo, Fra, no picture by in the National Gallery, i. 55, and 

note. 
Bass, Mr. M. T., ii. 225 (note). 
Bass rock. The, i. 142. 

Beaconsfield, Lord, and Mr. Gladstone, ii. 372. 
Beaumont, Sir G., i. 21 (note). 
Bee. the Queen, ii. 296. 
Beelzebub, ii. 372. 
Beggfing and bargaining, ii. 257. 
Bellini i. 53, 57, 162 (note) ; his **Doge Leonardo Loredano," 55, 56, 

and note ; character of as an artist, ih. 
Vol. n.--25 




BelllaiOTiii, tlie people oF, ii. 306 ; Mr. IluBkin at. ih. 

Bennelt, W, C, Lvltat lo. ii. 350 ; liis I'oeina, ili., nad note. 

Benlham's deSiiilioa of justice, ii. 25A. 

Ben WjTiB, i. 148. 

Berlin, Mr. Riukiu's letters from. ii. SlI, 214; llie h^IiIe of, U. 317 

and 317 (uute) ; Sundays U, ii. SIQ. 
Bible, ■nimals of the, IL 250 legg.; possible errors in tbe. Si. 261, • 

note 1 what to read iii tbe, ii. 3S6 ; quoted oi referred to, — 




Birds, preserTttlion ol irild, ii. 314 (note) ; Irealmeiit of, fl. ; 
Sirminsham Daily MiO, Not. 27, 1870 (Mr. Huskin ou St. Mwk^ 

Venice), I. 107. 
Bi»liops, ii. 317. 

Bl»ok, W., " The Daughter ot Heth," i. 120 (note), 
BUok'letter, not illegibie, ii. (note). ItliS-SfiS. 
BlMkfriars Bible ClsBg, See "New Tesra Addrett." 
Blackstone's Buuimary of law. ii. 3(14. and note. 
IMttekmixei Mttgiisine, the Mt criUo of, i. 27. 
"BlindFiddler." the, 1 23. 
Bluecoat ScLdoI, i. 65. 
Boat-race, training for, ii, 831. 
Bolleau quoted, i. 28. 
" Bold" work io drawing and mnsio, i. 98. 
Bouheor, Mdlle. Rosa, aaoape of from Paris, II. 220 (note). 
Books, pablicatlon of. ii. 341 : namber of in the world, il. &4S. 
Booth, J, Wilkvs laesaasin of President Lincolnl ii 2&G (note]k 
Botan/, ou exBiuiuntiuu paper lu, i. id, (See also Flow* 
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Bonguer, Pierre, i. 192 (note). 

Bourges Cathedral, i. 151. 

Bragge, Mr. W. and the Sheffield Museum, ii. 813 (note). 

••Break," meaning of, iL 354. 

Broche, the, ii. 234. 

Breuta, the, il 216, 305. 

Brewster, Sir D., i. 192. 

Bridgewater House, ** Turner " at, i. 26, and note. 

Bright, Mr. John, M.P., ii. 370 »eqq, 

Brighton, railway competition at, ii. 279 (note). 

British Museum, Letter on, i. 63 9eqq, ; i. 105, 106 ; catalogues of the, 
i. 63 ; Henry YL's psalter at, i. 64, and note ; preservation of 
drawings at, L 87 ; what it is and is not, i. 105, 106. 

Brodie, Prof. , at Oxford, i. 132, and note. 

Bromley, villas at, i. 153. 

Brooke, Stopford A., ii. 338, and note. 

Browne, Edward, Dr., ii. 309, and note ; Thomas, Sir, %b. 

Browning, Bobert, ii. 859 (note). 

Bubastis, cats sacred to (Herodotus, ii. 263), ii. 225. 

Buchan's Scotch Ballads referred to, i. 83 (note). 

Buokland, Dr. William, i. 178 (note). 

Builder, The (Dec. 9, 1854), Letter, *» Limner " and Illumination, ii. 353. 

Buildings, modern, ii. 833, i. 153 ; repair of, ii. 313. 

Bunch, Sydney Smith's, ii. 229, and note. 

Bunney, Mr., painting of St. Mark's, i. 166 (note). 

Buonaroti, i. 53. 

♦* Burd Helen," i. 83, and note ; meaning of *' Burd," ib. 

Burgundy, ii 234. 

Burial and immortality, i. 188. 

Burlington House, i. 118. 

Bume Jones, Mr. , and St. Mark's, Venice, i. 167. 

Bums, quoted, i. 34, and note. 

Butler, Bishop, ii. 257. 

Byron quoted, i. 34, and note, L 35 ; Turner's illustrations of, i. 105 
(note). 



Cabmen's fares, ii. 253. 
Calcutta, ii. 237. 

California, gold in, ii. 240 (note). 
Callcott, Sir. A., i. 28, 36, 37. 

Campanile, St Mark's Venice, i. 164 ; at Verona, i. 166. 
Campbell quoted, i 35 (note), 36. 
Canterbury Cathedral, i. 158. 
Cape of Good Hope and Venetian History, ii. 331. 
Capital, employment of, ii. 280 seqq. ; sunk in works of art, iL 281. 
Capital Punishment, ii. 820. 
Cnppel, ii. 210 (note), 211. 
Capri, grotto of, i. 195 (note). 
** CapUin." loss of the, ii. 233, and note. 
Caracci and Titian, i. 61. 
Careers, modern, ii. 330, 331, 332. 

Carlyle, Thomas, quoted, his '* Frederick the Great," ii. 233; on the 
Jamaica Insurrection and the Eyre Defence Fund, ii. 226 (note), 
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228 (note) ; on servants, li. 292 : letter to W. C. Bennett, iL 360 

(note). 
Carpenter, W. H., L 87, and note. 95. 
Carriage of heavy goods, ii. 322-324. 
Gary's Dante quoted, ii 221 (note; ; criticised, 351, and note. 

Casentino, ii. 306. 

Castel-a-mare, landslip near, L 199. 

Castles— building of, L 145, 146 ; definition of, i. 145; not to be imi- 
tated, i. 146 : proper, no longer needed or possible, L 145 ; none in 
America, i. 148 (note); Warwick Castle, i. 148 9egg. 

Casts of St Mark's, i. 160, 166. 

Catechism, won't make good servants, ii. 286 ; or edaote children, ii. 
309. 

Cathartics, use of bv ancients ii. 268. 

Catholics, Roman, and Protestants, ii. 210 s^gq. 

Cellini, i. 53. 

" Cestus of Aglaia." (See Ruskin.) 

Chamouni, i 170 ; the rocks of, i. 175; land destroyed at, ii. 301. 

Champagne, demand for, ii. 247. 

Chantrey, Sir F., i. 36, 37. 

Cliapman, Mr. (of Glasgow Athen<Tum>, ii. 310. 

Cliaracter formed by employment, ii. 318. 

Charity, ii. 317 ; invalid charities, ii. 325; **an object of* ^letter), ii 
3fi2. 

Charity-cliildren singintr at St. PauPs, ii. 335. 

Charles the Bold, ii. 2U. 

Charlottt'iibiirg, tomb of Queen Louise at. i. 27, and note. 

Chartrns Cathedral, i. 151. 

**C'ha.siiig." meaning of the word, ii. 354 (note). 

Chiaroscuro, i. 18; of Leech, i. 112. 

'' Child Waters," ballad of, i. 83 (note). 

riiiii.'i. war in. ii. 2:>:». 

('Iiiv.'ilry, th«' foiindatiou of, ii. o29 <<'-77. 

^Tliorii^,' ii. :j:;4. 

Chri-t, <»iliof.«^ of, to tlin sonl. i. 70, 77. 

Cliii.-t Church, l)«'au o(, and St. Mark;;. Vonice. i. 107. 

('/,r/.'<f'</n Lift, The (Dec. *2<), l>i7i>«, Letter on Co-operation in. ii. 274. 

Christie an<l Man.son, .sales by, i. ^-l (note), ii. 74, ii. 351* lUote). 

Chrvsautheuia, ii. o.")l». 

Cimaluie. an«-c«l<)tH r«*latin::: to, i. 24, and note : his picture of the Vir- 
L'in, i'>. ; t•^lehe.s Giotto, i. 40 (note). 

Cind.relia. ii. 21»:J. 

Cireiie«'-ter, Airrirultural College at, ii. 304. 

Citadel, detniition of a, i. 14."), 

Civet, ii. 21H). 

Claude i :js ; challenged by Turner, i. 57, and note; his ''Seaport." 
and *' .Mill," ib. ; picture.^ of, restored, i. 57 luote). ^St^e National 
(ia'h-ry. ) 

Ch^opatra di>.^olvin:r the ]M'arl, i. 00. 

Coal, how to ecoiK.ini/r Kni:li>h, ii. iV21. 

Coek<T, Edwaril, ariilinietician (h. lO:*)!. d. 1077*. ii. 244. 

C'oiiK'ideiice. a strance, ii. 2l>7 (^note), 207. 

Coh'ii. ii. :{()S. 

Coleuso, Biahop, ii. 291 (note) ; his book on the Pentateuch, ib. 
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CollIiiB, C. A., f. 66 ifqq.\ ib. {note); hia "Convent Thoaglits," ib. ; 
portrait of Wm. Bennett, t6. ; hia writings, ib. 

Cologue. the -'Bubons" at, i. 49. 

CaluuizatiuD, ii. 2«3, iL 314. 

i'oXat. Olid design, 1. 43 ; »ye for, rare, i. 29 ; the Uwb of. bow far de> 
flaed. f. IM; "scarlet" the purest, ii. 371 1 of water, i. 103. 

Combe, Mi-., purebasa of the ■■Light of tbe World'' by, L 74 (.note}. 

Cammaudnjeuts, the Ten, IL 328. 

Cammeroiiil moralitj' (lutlor), ii, 271 ; pulrefBi<tiDn. H. ST4. 

Commons, House of, tone of debate ou Deutuuk, iL 324. 

ConBciHDcH, tbn light of, L TS. 

Conscription, forms of truu, ii, 323. 

Cousintenej, the nature of true, i. 40 (note). 

CimtBmporary Reciac. Mr. QoldwinSmlth'sarticlein (Deo.,18731, II. 2fl7 
(nottt) ;Hr. Kuakina" Home and its Eoonomiea" in (May, 1873). ii. 
330lnute}: "Letters on the Lord's Prayer" In (Deo., 1879). iL 338. 

Conrentioualiam !n Art, i. 132. 

Conwfty Cnetle, I. 148. 

Co-operation, tettt- rs to Mr. Q. J. Holyoake on, ii. 274, 275. 

Copanhigen. Ii. 337. 

Copies, of pictures in EngUud and Italy, i, 108 : of Turutfr. i. 108. 

Cornfall Magaxim. Ur. BuHkia'i) article ou Sir Joshua and Holbein 
(March, 1600), 11. SIB (note), 

Cornwall, clear water on coa*t of, I. 193. 

Corr^gio, i. 67. 81, OD ; copies of, i, 100 : in the Lourre, i. 60. 

Correspondence. Mr. Euakiu's excufua from, II. 363, 
, Cotopnxi, i. 179. 

Cotton, subatitiitea for. Ii. 340. 

Coventry, riband makers of, ii 270, 322 ; Co-eperatic^ Secord, letter In, 
on oo-operalinn, ii 274 (uoto). 

Cnuallngton. strike at, ii. 399, and note. 

Crawford Place, it. 298, and note. 

Grestlnn. man itfl greatest marrel. L 99. 

Crioklade, i. 08 (note). 

Critioiam (See Act oriticlBm), List of Letters on Ilterarv, il. 342 ; literary, 
ii. 348, 344 ; position of crltica, it. 344 ; the Goddeea of Criliciam, 
•6. (note) ; rarity of good, i. 17. 

Crime, how to prevent, ii. 320 ; and drunkenness, ii. 316 * andmadnets, 
I 11. 310 (note). 

Criminal classes, letter and pamphlet on the, 11. 317, 316 seqq. ; how to 
I treat criminalfl, ii. 810. 

! CronsUdt, U. 238. 

I Oroeiing-i weepers in Utopia and London, ii. 307. 
I Crown, the, jeivela, i. 63 
L Cmelty to animals, il. 314 (note). 
f "CniiBa upon Wbeels." A, L 08 (note). 
f Onrtina. ii. 211 (note). 
L Ciutoua, ii. 311 (note). 
' Cayp, pictures of in National Gallery, i, 44, and note. 

i DaSy Jfmn. the letter of Mr. Rnskin "on Co-operation" In (Jnne 19, 
1880). ii. 374: ap^erli of Mr. Ruakiu at the Society tor the Freven- 
tiou of Cruelty tu Aniuiiila (July 11, IbTi), ii, 314 (note). 
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Daily Telegraph, The, Letters and Articles in (in order of date) : — 

(Oct. 28. 1SA4) •* The Law of Supply aad Dcnumd," ii. 841. 
(Oct. 81, 1«W) '* ..4. ^ 2-12. 

(Nov. 3. lvSG4) •* •• •• U. %i2. 

(Dec SU, lb65) ** The Jamaic* Inmrrectioii,'' ii. 896. 

Carlyle^s Letter to the Eyre Defence Fond. ii. 228 (note). 
(Sept. 6, 18fi6) '* Domestic Scrvanu "— Mastcnhip. ii. iHi. 
(BcpL 7. 1865) *• " Experience, il. 287. 

(Sept. 18, 1665) *' »* 8ou«hip and Slavery, ii. 2S'9. 

Articles, etc.. on senrants, iL 287 (note), 2U2 inote), 296 (note). 
(Oct. 17, 1805) " Modem Iluusea," ii. 296. 

Other oorrefipondcnce on honset, ib. (note). 
(Dec. 8, 1865) *' Our Railway Syntem," ii. 2881 

Article on railwayn, ib. (note). 
(Jan. 22. 1868) '* An object of charity, ** U. 862. 

Article on Matilda Grigfrs, ib. Cnote). 
(July 16, 1S68) Strikets Mr. Hnslcin's Propoffition as to. il. 266 (note). 
(July 31, am) '• l8 England big enough ?'' ii. 275. 

Article, *• Marriage or Celibacy," ib. (note). 
(Aug. C, 1868) ♦• The Ownership of Railways," ii. 277. 

Articles on railways, ib. (note) 279. 
(Aug. 10, 1868) " lUilway Economy," ii. 279. 

•• Fair Play'M "^ letter on railways, 279. 280. 2S0 (not«). 
*• h:a*t End Emigrants." article, ii. 28;i (note). 
(Dec. 26, 1868) ** Employment for the De6titute Poor and Criminal Clasae*.'' li. 

817. 
" Employment," etc. (pamphlet), ii. 818 (note), 320 (note). 
(Jan. 16, 1870) " The Morality of Field Sixirti"," u. 313. 

Article* on sport, ib. (note). 
(Oct. 7. 1S7()) "The Franco-Prussian War," ii. 228. 
(Oct. 8. IhTd) •» ♦• '* ii. 281. 

(Nov. 30. 1870) *• Railway Safety.'' ii. Sb6. 

Article on railway accidents, ib. (note). 
(Jan. 12, 1871) " A King's first duty," ii. 300. 

Articl(> on the Roman Inundations, ib. (note) ; ii. 243. 
(Jan, 19. 1S71) " Notre Dame do Pari*," i. 14H. 
(Fob. 1, 1S71) •• The Waters of Comfort," ii. 303. 
(F.'l). 7. ls71) " The Streiims* of Italy," if. ,304. 
(Ft'b. 21. 1>>71) *' Woiiiiiir-^ sphen%" extract from a letter of Mr. Uu8kiu to Ml*:* 

Faithfnll. ii. li^'S (note). 
(\hv. i<, isTP Article on Tnvorns, i. l-4« (not*-)- 
( Di'c. 11, l.s71 ) •' Drunkenness and Crime." ii. 315. 
( I). C-. -J-J. 1>71 ) " Castles ami Kennt-ls." i. MS. 
(l)rc. '2.";. ]b71) " Vfntn.i v. AVjirwick," i. 149. 

Artiehs on Wjirvvick C;i-t.le, i. 14S. 149 (note). 
(Jnlv 5. lf"7»",) " Turner'fi Drawingr:," i. 102 M>q(j. 
(.Inly lit, Iblfj) •' *' i. 1U5. 

DanciiiiT, art of. ii. HiM. 

l);inirer and ditVu'iilty. liow far factors in regulating wages, ii. 2o3. 

l)aut«' (iiiotrd, ii. 2:21, and note. 'See also Cary.) 

Darkne.ss, ciVect of, on diawincs, i. 1>2. 

l)avi«l. restoration of Raj)liaels by, i. 48. 

Davliieak. ii. '.\^)\. 

Dean*', Sir Tlionia.<5, i. 122 (note). 

Dt-arlr. Mr. T. , his " l^veninir on the Marchno,'' i. 77, and note. 

Di'coralion. th'licatc and rouuh, i. 1*35, lij({. 

DiMuand, law of snjjply and, letters on, i. 45-50; fooli>h, ii. 202 ; the 

laru'est that of h»'ll, //>. 
Denmark, tlie }>osition of, in ISHo. ii. 22*.? fuf/q. 

Denudation, i. 177. 17S-, its ]^lace in physical mytliologv, i. 179. IB). 
Derby, th.\ 1S5!>, ii. 210 (note). 
*' Derby Day,"' Frith's, i. 05. (.See also i. 11, note.) 
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De Saussure, i. 185, 186 (note). 

Deucalion, the myth of, i. 179. 

" Deucalion '* referred to. (See Ruskin, books quoted.) 

Diagrams, illustrating rainbow reflections, i. 196, 197. 

Dickens, letter of, to Mr. Bennett, ii. 3GU (note) ; bibliography of, let- 
ters in the, ii. 366 ; death of, ii. 311 (note). *< Pickwick " referred 
to, ii. 290. 

Dinner tables, modern, ii. 260. 

*< Disciple of Art and Votary of Science," article in Liverpool Albion^ ii. 
2Q3 (note). 

Discovery, the merits of, i. 183 seqg. 

Distances, focal, i. 19. 

Dividends, railway— a tax on the traveller, ii. 277. 

Dogs, Protestant and Catholic, ii. 217 ; " dog or bee " letter, ii. 313. 

Domestic servants. (See Servants.) Meaning of word *^ domestic," ii. 
295 (note). 

** Dones** and "undones," ii. 328. 

Doric modes, ii. 334. 

Drama, reform of the, ii. 368, 369. 

Drawing. (See Art.) 

Drawing-master, the first work of a, i. 42. 

Drawings, chance beauty of good, i. Ill ; subtlety possible in, i. 96, 97 
seqq.\ effect of light, etc., on, i. 86, 87, 105, 106, 107; how to 
mount, i. 86 ; how to frame, i. 86. 

Dreams, Homeric myth as to, i. 81, and note. 

Dress, right, ii. 336 seqq. ; national, ii. 337 ; dress-making, ii. 325 ; let- 
ter on ** sad colored costumes," ii. 338. 

Drunkenness, and Crime, ii. 315 ; a crime in itself, ib. ; instance of 
death by, ii. 242 (note). 

Dudley, Lord. •* Angelico" in collection of pictures of, i. 55, and note. 

Dulwich, railway at, ii. 290. 

Duncan's, Mr., '*Shiplake, on the Thames," i. 196 (note\ 

D irer, Albert, i. 42, 68; and Holbein, their theology of death, i. 118. 

Durham ('athedral, i. 158. 

Duty, meaning of the word, ii. 2(S4, 328. 

•*E. A. F.»' letter signed, on the designs for the ''Foreign Office," L 

102. 
'* Eagle's Nest " (see Buskin, books quoted), it 332. 
Earth-Gods, ii. 349. 
Eastlake, Sir C, attack on, i. 48 (note), 49, 94 ; his knowledge of oil 

pictures, 1. 51, 57 (note) ; his paintings, and Byron's poems, i. 34. 

Mr. C. L., his book on the Gothic Revival, i. 152 (note). 

** Economist,*' letter in Daily Telegraph from, ii. 244, 247 (note). 
Economy defined, its three senses, ii. 339 ; meaning of the word, ii. 

298. (See Political Economy. ) 
Edinburgh, ii. 331 ; improvements at, i. 142, 147 ; Sundays at, ii. 217 ; 

Trinity Chapel, i. 144 ; University of, and Prof. Hodgson, ii. 247 

8eqq. 
Castle, alterations at, i. 144, 146, 147 ; its grandeur, ib. ; no 

longer a military position, i. 147. 

(Castle Rock, its place among Scotch "craigs," i. 143,144; pro- 



posal to blast, ib. 
Education, list of letters on, ii. 309 ; an "average first-class man,*' i. 45 ; 
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compulsory, ii. 810 ; division of studies, i. 44 ; employment the 
primal half of, ii. 818 ; involution of studies, L 45 ; education- 
mongers, ii 250 ; place of science in, L 181 ; *' true," letter on, ii. 
809. 

Edward the Confessor, L 158. 

Egg. yellow spot on, ii. 274* 

Ehreuberg, C. G., i. 180, 181 (note). 

Electricity, use of, ii. 818. 

Elgin marbles, the, i. 42. 

Ellis, Mr. Wynu, i. 109 (note). 

Embankment of Italian rivers, plan for, ii. 300 seqq. 

Embroidery, use of, ii. 889. 

Emigration, ii. 2853, 814. 

Employment, ii. 820 ; to be educational, ii. 822 ; forms character, it 
818 ; modes of for poor, ii. 824 ; always obtainable, ii. 248, 871 ; 
principles of, ii. 820 mqq. 

England, big enough t (letter) ii. 275; buildings of destroyed, i. 148; 
and Denmark, ii. 228, 224; France and, 1850, ii. 215 ; 1870. ii. 
284 ; independent, ii. 292 ; and Italy, 1859, ii. 212 ; and Italian 
inundations, ii. 802 (uotei, 800 ; and Italy, their treatment of art, 
i. 19 ; literature of, i. 118; " machine-anddevil driven.*' ii. 810 
(note: ; and Poland, iL 225 ; protection of pictures in, i. 47 ; and 
the Reform Bill, 18()7, ii. 819 ; shopkeepers, a nation of ? iL 293 ; 
trade and policy of, ii. 284 ; and war, ii. 222, 228, 225. 

Enid, ii. 298. 

Enterprise, public and private, ii. 284. 

♦' Kpitaphs," the Essay on, ii. 292. 

Epictetus, ib. 

Eridanus, ii. 800. 

Etching;, George's, Ernest, i. 113 9C4jq. ; principles of, ib, ; (a) chiaro- 
scuro, 110 ; (/>)few linos. 116 ; ('•) a single biting enouirh. 115; {jd) 
uso pencil, 11() ; thirteenth century work and its iuiitutors, U*. 

Ktrus»':in work, ii. \\T\{\. 

K^uitv and Law, ii. t.M>;?, 

Krtnimj Jtnirinil, The (^Jan. 22, 1855), review of ** Animals of Scrip- 
ture" in, ii. 'M\). 

Kxaniiiiation. (Sfo Art.) 

Kj'iiihIik r^ The, review of "Our Sketching Club'* in, ii. 348, and 
notM, 

Expenditure, objects of jniblic, i. 105; national, on pictures, parks, 
and peacln'S respectively, i. 94. 

" Kve-witntss, The," i. (IS u'lote). 

Kvl.'iu. battl.' of, ii. 2:i»;. 

Kvre, Governor, and the Jamaica Insurrection, ii. 22G, and note. 

Failure, the les.^on of, i. ^7, 122. 128. 

" Fair Flay," letter of in Ihiihj Tdomtph, ii. 279 (note), 280-282 (note). 

Fairst'rvice i.vrv Seott. Sir Walter), ii. 290 (rote). 

FaithfuU. Mis.s K., h-ciure by, ii. 8:5(5 (note, ; letter to, ib. 

VwWwc'w^, t) }>r/t>r/\ ii. 251. 

Family, ini'smin^ o\' the word, ii. 295. 

Farina! a, ii. 221. an«l noti». 

F:»shion. chance of. ii. :>:>7 ; bow to lead, ii. 339. 

Fate auvl trial, the laws of, i. 122 (note). 
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Father^s, a counsel to his son, ii. 833. 

Fauua, Oxford prize for essay on the, i. 130 (note). 

Fesch, Cardinal, *^ Angelico " in the collection of, i. 65, and note. 

Fielding, Copley, and Mr. Buskin, L 188. 

Field sports, morality of, ii. 313. 

Fi.sole, i. 23. 

Finden, engraving in Rogers' Poems, 1. 96. 

Fine Art Society, i. 108 (note), 15(5, 1«3. 

Finlason, 6. W., ** History of the Jamaica Case" referred to, ii. 228 
(note). 

Florence, *' Angelico " destroyed at, i 48 ; and floods, ii. 305 ; gallery 
of, i. 60 ; Shibelline proposal to destroy, ii. 221 (note) ; revenge in 
old, ii. 265. 

Flowers, use of in architecture, i. 139 teqq. ; " Alisma Plantago,*' i. 68; 
Chrysanthema, ii. 359 ; Gentian, i. 198. 

Fonte Branda, ii. 306. 

Food, amount of, determines wages and price, ii. 265. 

Forbes, George, Prof., i. 183 (note). 

Forbes, James David, i. 172; letters on **his real greatness,'* i. 173 
seqq. ; and Agassiz, i. 172, 186 ; his *' Danger of Superficial Knowl- 
edge *' quoted, i. 185 (note) ; letter to Mr. Buskin, i. 186 ; letter of 
a pupil of to Mr. Buskin, i. 186. 

Force, use of human, ii. 320 seqq. 

Foreground and background, painting of, i. 20. 

** Forester," lecture of in iJaUy lelegraph on Field Sports, ii. 314 
(note). 

Forster's Life of Dickens, ii. 311 (note). 

Fcrtiiighlly Eeiiew^ Mr. Freeman and Mr. TroUope on field sports, iL 
313 (note). 

Fortress, definition of a. i. 145. 

Fortunes, rapidly accumulated, ii. 281 ; inequality of desirable, t&. 

Fountain of joy at Siena, ii. 306. 

Fox-hunting, ii. 314. 

Fra Bartolomeo, none in National Gallery, i. 55, and note. 

Framing, methods of, for delicate drawings, i. 85. 

France and Austria, loss of in war. ii. 239 ; cathedrals of, i. 151 ; empire, 
war the key-note of the first, vice of the second, ii. 232 ; position 
of in 1859, ii. 215. 

Franco-Prussian war, letters on, ii. 228 seqq. ; cause of, ii. 232 ; character 
of the contest, ii. 233 ; Germany to stop within limits, ii. 234 ; loss 
of property in, ii. 237, 238; misery of, ii. 301, and note ; England s 
position as regards, ii. 234 ; refugees during, ii. 336 (note) ; the 
Sainte Chapelle in danger during, i. 151. 

Franchise, female, ii. 336 (note). 

"Frange.'Mi. 355. 

**Frango,"ii. 355. 

Frnser'H Mafjmin^ (July, 1875), letter on " Modem Warfare," ii. 234. 

Frederick the Great, his statue at Berlin, ii. 218 (note) ; his wars, vir- 
tue of. ii. 233. 

Freedom *' not to be given," ii. 213, 214 (note). 

Freeman, Mr. E., on field sports, ii. 313 (note). 

Fr6re, M. Edonard, escape from Paris, ii. 229, and note. 

Fresco-painting, laws of, determined by Perugino, i. 117. 

**Fret," etymology of, iL 855 ieqq. 




?'Frioo,' ii. S55. 

IWlli'i, Mr,, ■' Derby Day," L K. (Bee also 1, 11, note.) 
^OxnWall, Hr., letters to, 11. HM. 
fuseli quoted, i. (S6, 81. 

TSaLnabornugh, his Inndscipes, L 3 

'WardenH. ii. 840. 
Oariseuda, U 

Om, effect of, ou pictarea. i. 101, 107. 
GenernlizalloD ill art, i. tJ3. 
'Jennra. lake of, i. ITS; iti color, i. 102 
dsva at. ii 217. 
<nius, the tonif of true, i. 184. 1S3. 
iiitlaii, letter on tha, 1. 108 : spc-iries of the, ill. 

Geutli'mi'n, diitlea of, to llieir peasantry, ii. 314, 

OMlogioal l«Hani. I. IW aagg- 

GwdOKT, BngUili «. Alptai*, L 177 «nw. ; a 
8^ ; Mr. Biukln'B itDdy of, 1. ITJ, 174 
MUM, L 17L (Bm alw QUoImi.) 

Q*tat^ Hr. Bmeft. hiavtohlnm 1 lU (note), ud wajf. 

"O^n," play irf^ mantloiied, U. 888. 

Ofnoany, aharaotorlttloa of Iha nation, U. 218 ; Binp«nir of. IL SIS 
(note) : Franoo-Pmidaii war and, U. 828-884 ; horoiBin ol a Qar- 
man girl, U. 298 ; Qarnun aoldlaty, U. 218 ; Genoan woman, typ* 
of fntar«a, ii 206. 

Oblb«IUna faoUon at Florenee, it 221 (noU}. 

Ghirlamdajo, 1. SS ; no pletaro by In National aallery, L CG (noto). 

ffiagnano, landalip uaar, L 187. 

Gldaoo'i fl««o«, L 18L 

■'GUBlaa."iL86a. 

Olorgjone, L 81. 

Giotto, his "public," i. 39; pnpll of Cimsbae, I. 40, and not«, i. 53; 
his tlieology of death, i, 118. 

Glaciers, aclion of compared with that of water, 1. 171-174 ; exoaTation 
of lake basiua by, i. 109 »eqq. ; tlie G. des Bois, i. 174-176 ; experi- 
menta with hooey iltustratiag, i. 174 ; hardueas of, i. 173 ; motion 
of, i. 172, 173. 

Gladstone. Hr,, ii. 328 (note); hia"JaTentus Hundi," ii. 349 (note); 
at Naples, i. 33, and note ; and Lord Beaconafield, ii. 372. 

Glasgow, ii. 333 ; the G. Atliensum, ii. 310 (note) ; the Lord Rector- 
ship of 6. University, ii. 370 tegq. 

Gia»goiB HtTiM, The, letters in :— 

(June 6, 18711 ••The Value tK Lectu™," U. SIO. 

(0«. 7. lUSOl Tb? Lord Rcctanhlp at Oluiow UolTinitT ((OUT lattai), Ii. STOicn. 

(Oct. IS, ISSU) Tho Lonl ttsctonblp, etc., ii. Xli. 

Oletie, The (Oct. 29, 1875), "An Oxford Protest" in, ii. 384. 

■'G. M.," letter of, in the .fiMrfffr, i, 181. 

Gneiss, the rocks of Cbamonni made of, i. 175, 

Gold, depreciation of, ii. 240 ; discoveries of, >&. (note). 

Ooldwiu Smith, Mr., on Luxury, ii. 287 (noteV 

Good Words. " Animals of Scripture " reprinted in (1861), IL 860 (note). 

Gosee, Dr. L. A., ii. 340. 
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Gothic architecture, adaptabilitj of, i. 123 «f(^., 128, 129 ; and classic, i. 
102 (note) ; decoration of, i. 134, 136, 138 ; effect of strength in, i. 
165 ; employment of varioas degrees of skill in, i. 126 ; English, 
Italian, and Venetian, i. 154 ; and the Oxford Museum, i. 125 9eqq,\ 
the G. Revival, i. 126. 127, 152 (note) ; types of French, 1. 151. 

Government, the kind of. needed, ii. 282. 

Gravelotte, battle of, it 237. 

Great Eastern Railway (article in DaUy Telegraph on), the, ii. 279. 

Greece, the king of, ii. 227 (note) ; oppressed by Greeks only, it 212 ; 
and Venice, relation of architecture, 1. 160. 

Greek art, study of, ii. 334. 

Grenville, Sir Richard, ii. 211 (note). 

Greppond, glacier of, ii. 305. 

Greswell, Rev. R., and the Oxford Museum, 1. 137. 

Grief, effect of trifles on minds distressed by, i. 78. 

Griggs, Matilda, ii. 362, and note. 

"' Growing old/* article on, in Y. M, A, Magazine^ ii. 326. 

Grumio. (See Shakespeare.) 

Gnelfiy faction at Florence, ii. 321 (note). 

Guide, pictures by, in the National Gallery, t 53. 

Guthrie, letter to Dr., ii. 860. 

Guy's bowl at Warwick Castle, i. 150. 

Hamilton, Sir W.'s Logic, ii. 257. 

Hanging, who deserve, ii. 317. 

Hanover, Sundays at. ii. 217. 

Harbor-making, ii. 324. 

Harding, L 37. 

Harold the Saxon, i. 158. 

Harrison, letter to W. H., ii. 367. 

Hartz minerals, purchase of by Mr. Ruskin, ii. 259. 

Hartz mountains, ii. 218. 

Hasselfs **Histoire de Rubens" referred to, i. 28 (note). 

Hawley's, Sir J., " Musjid" (Derby winner), ii. 216 (note). 

Health, chair of Physical, at Oxford, ii. 333. 

Hemling, i. 72. 

Henry VI. *8 Psalter, i. 65, and note, 

Herodotus referred to, i. 180. (See also Bubastis.) 

Heroism, true forms of, iL 230 ; instance of, ii. 293 ; and vice, ii. 

329. 
Hervet, Gentian, his ** Economist of Xenophon," iL 335 (note). 
Hervey, Lord Francis, i. 103 (note). 
Highlanders, a characteristic of. ii. 212. 
Highlands, the rocks of the, i. 143. 
Historical monuments, loss of, in England, i. 155 ; and small interest 

taken in, i. 43. 
History, true, what it is, i. 42 ; how written hitherto, ib. 
Hobbes, definition of Justice, ii. 258 (note), 262. 

Hodgson, Professor, and Mr. Ruskin on supply and demand, ii. 251 seqq* 
Hogarth, his *' public," i. 28 ; his "Two 'prentices," ii. 340. 
Holbein, the libel on, 240 (note), 247, and note ; portrait of George 

Gyzen at Berlin, ii. 219. 218 (note); his quiet work. i. 112 ; Mr. 

Ruskin's article on. ii. 218 (note) ; his theology of death, i. 118 ; 

Woruum's life of, ii. 218 (note). 
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Holy Sepulchre, and St. Mark's, Venice, i. 159. 

Uolyoake, Mr. G. J., letters on Co operation to, ii. 274; liis ** History of 

Co operation," ii. 274 (note) ; reference to Mr. Ruskin in America. 

ii. 269, and note ; and the Sheffield Museam, ib 
Homer, Odyssey quoted or referred to (vi. 90), ii 347, 348 (note) ; (xix. 

5(J2), i. 81 ; (xxii. end), iL 205. 
Honiton lace-makers, ii. 322, 323. 
*'Honos," existence of any absolute, ii. 262. 
Horace, expurgated editions of, ii. 333 ; his theology of death, i. 118 ; 

quoted or referred to, ii. 258 (Odes, iii. 3, 1), 291, 300 (Odes, iii. 

16, 29), and note, 339 ; study of. in England, ii. 329. 
Horeb, i. 131. 
House -Ze^, ii. 294. 
Houses, letter on modem, ii. 297. 
Huddersfield and the Jamaica Insurrection, ii. 226. 
Huglies. Mr. T., M.P. for Lambeth, ii. 227 (notes). 
Hullah, Mr., on music, i. 40 (note), 41. 

Hume, Mr. Hamilton, and the Eyre Defence Fund, ii. 228 (note). 
Hunt, Mr. Alfred, and the Liverpool Academy, i. 79 (note). 
Mr. Holman, i. 77; "Awakening Conscience, The," i. 77; his 

early work criticised in the Tiiiie», i, 66 (note) ; exaggerates reflected 

light, i. 71 ; '* Light of the World." i. 74 seqq. ; technical details of, 

i. 75 ; ** Valentine rescuing Sylvia," i. 67 (note), 70, 71 fieqq. 

William, i. 121, (Mr. Ruskin's "Notes on Prout and Hunt," re- 



ferred to. See Ruskin.) 
Hunting, ii. 314. 
Husbands, duty of. ii. 335. 
*'Hymn," meaning of, ii. 334. 
Hyssop, ii. 337. 

Ideal, definition of the, i. 22, and note. 

Idle, treatment of the, ii. 321. 

'* llln.«tratioii.s of Scripture." ii. ooO. 

Imai^niiatioii. no food lor, in modern life, ii. 340. 

Increased Railway Fares (articles in Ihiily Tfltf/rapJi), ii. 277 (note). 

Indians, ideas of duty in, ii. 202 ; irrigation in India, ii. u()4. 

Intidelitv, modern, i. 1-14 

IniToldshy Lei^ends ('* Jackdaw of Rlieims") referred to, ii. i^57. 

Initials, no need of, in scientific discussion, i. 182. 

Iniijuity, an exj)loded word, ii. 209. 

Interest, one's own, ii. 2<);j, ii, 250. 

InterlV'rence, }>uhli(V with the individual, ii. 319. 

Intervention. ])rinciples of, ii. 21o, 215, 210. 

Inundations ii. :i()()-;)()7. 

Iron manufacture, ii. 250; modern iron-work, ii. 313. 

Irriiration for Italv, ii. ;^();J. 304. 

Irving s. iMr., ♦Sliylock," i. 102. 

I.sle of Dolts. eniiLTiation from the, ii. 2^3. 

Italian and Knu'lisli treatment of art. i. 23 ; masters, pencilling of, i. 112 : 

maniu'risnis of Italian masters, i 18. 
Italy, stato of in 1S5!), l.'tters on, ii. 200, 215, 210 ; extent of ques^tion. 

ii. 2'2() ; ])ositi«>ii of. ii 215 ; ]»assions of j)eople noble, ii. 3(^2 mote) ; 

j)ower of. ii o()5 ; self-government, ii. 212 ; streams of. 108 iftyq. 
'•Italy," a reputed Turner, i. 100, and note. 
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"Jackdaw of Rheims*' (Ingoldsbj Leg6nd8\ ii. 357. 

Jamaica Insurrection and Governor Eyre, ii. 225 seqq, 

Jameson s " Early Italian Painters " referred to, L 23 (note) ; '^ History 
of Our Lord," i. 49 (note), 55 (note). 

Jameson's *' Scotch Ballads," L 83, 84 (note). 

Janssens, Abraham, and Rubens, i. 28. 

Japan, war in, ii. 223. 

•• Jean de Nivelle " mentioned, ii. 370. 

Jena, battle of, ii. 236, 239. 

Jerusalem, ii. 354. 

Jezebel, ii. 351. 

Johnson, Mr. Richard, on commerce, ii. 271, and note. 

Journal de QerUoef V Esperance, 1873, Letter on Women's Work, ii. 235.- 

Judgment throne, condemnation from the, ii. 228. 

Jukes, Mr. T. B , F.R.S., letters on geology, etc., i. 177 (note), 180. 

Jussum, ii. 253, 254. 

Just price, a, ii. 299 (note). 

Justice, abstract, ii. 256 ; conceivable as a hideously bad thing, ii. 262 
(note), 264 ; definition and derivation of, ii. 253 ; defined as *' con- 
formity with any rule, good or bad," ii. 255, 263 (note), 262; need 
of, ii. 216 ; principles of, ii. 250 ; different words for, ii. 253. 

Justinian, summary of law by, ii. 265, and note. 

Katharine's instrument (see Shakespeare), ii. 356. 

Kail leaf, the, used in Melrose Abbey, i. 139 (note). (See Scott, **The 

Abbot," chap. xvi. ; ** The Monastery," Introduction.) 
Keble College, Oxford. **The Light of the World" at, i. 74 (note). 
Kennedy, Mr. T. S., copy of Turner's **Fluelen*' possessed by, i. 108 

(note). 
Kensington Museum, Art School at. i. 103 (note) ; Turner's at, i. 101 

(note). Kidderminster Ti/nes, The (July 28, 1876), letter on '' Ribbes- 

ford Church," i. 155. 
King Charles the Martyr, ii. 269, 270. 

King, the first duty of a, ii. 300 ; must govern the rivers of his country, ib. 
Kinglake, Mr. A. W. , on Savoy and Denmark, ii. 225. 
Kingsley's, Charles, "Ode to the North-East Wind," ii. 255 (note). 
Kiugsley, Mr., of Sidney Sussex College, on optics, i. 97-9. 
Kiss' Amazon, ii. 219, 218 (note). 
Koniggratz, battle of, ii. 236. 

Labor, as a discipline, ii. 322 ; the forces of, order of their employment, 
ii. 283, 321 ; giving of the best charity, ii. 317; its influence on 
character, ii. 319; price of, ii. 243, 265 ; promise to find, ii. 273. 

"LaFille du Tambour Major," Offenbach's, mentioned, ii. 369. 

Lake basins, excavated by glaciers, i. 170 (see Olaciers). 

Lambeth, Mr. T. Hughes, M.P. for, ii. 225, 226. 

Lammermuirs, the, i. 143. 

Lan^tj The, fouuded by Mr. Wakley, i. 34 (note). 

Landseer, i. 37, 70 (note) ; illustrated by Bums, i. 34. 

Landslip near Giagnano, letters on, i. 197. 

"Langharne Castle," Turner's, i. 105, and note. 

•* Le Chalet" mentioned, ii. 386. 

Launce (see Shakespeare), ii. 289. 

Law Courts, the new, i. 153, and note. 
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Lawii orfanliia]. iL 880 ; equity and Iwr, tt. 968 ; •tamal. md pnoliMl 
dlfl0altlt% IL 888 ; of lutiira, IL 878: sommiijttf Imt, ^Bliofc- 
rtoiM and J1l•tllli■l^ IL 809^ aadiiote : bxtaUcoiiik Iwgi^^ 

Lmwiib, tt. 8S1. 

Leoonlleld, '* TumAr" in prwMrinn of Locd, L 108 (aoteX 

Leotiirei» ths Tftloe of; L 114| and note. 

Lee, Fred. Biohaid, B.A., L 87, and note. 

Leaol^ John, letter on hto ootUnea, L 118; diaiMtarlatlfla of Ml woik^ 
9b,; chiaroBonro, ** f^llollj and proapeiaiia haateb** L 118 ; death oC, 
L 111 (note); eqpeefal Talne of iint aketehea, L 118; faattdlooa 
work, L 118 ; propoaal to dlatrUmto Ua drawlngi among "«m«"«i 
aohoola, L 118, L 00 (note). 

XaiflMCtfr CSkYmMs md JfirvMiy ( Jan. 81, 188(q^ 1^ 
PietnreB,'* L OS. 

Leicester, proposal for piotare-gall^ at, L 06. 

Lelth^ Mr. J., and the Blaokfiisrs wUe olaas, Aberdeen, tt. 888 (note). 

Lennox, Lord H., 1. 62 (note) ; 1. 108 (note). 

Lenses and specnU, grinding of, i 98. 

Leonardo da Vinoi, i. 81 ; designed oanals of Lombsrdj« tt. 806. 

Leoni Levi, M., and statistics of drink, tt. 816. 

Leonidas, U. 211 (note). 

LBtpkranee, Genera, letter *' Woman's Work*' In, tt. 886. 

Letter, '< to the author of a reTlew," U. 868 ; black letter, U. 868 (note). 
862 ; letters, carriage of, U. 278, 886. (See for the letters in the book 
the Tables of Contents and the Index nnder the roeeial beadinga. 
Appendix ; Architectore ; Art Criticism and Art fidnoatton ; Ban- 
oation ; Litorarr Criticism ; Pictures and Axtisia ; Polltioal Economy ; 
PoliUos ; Pre-Baphaelitism ; Pnblle Institntions and the National 
Gallery ; Railways ; Roman Innndatlona ; Science ; Serrante and 
Houses ; Turner ; War ; Women, their work and their dreaa.) 

Lewis, John, L 80 ; *' Encampment under Sinai," L 117 (note) ; "The 
Hhareem/* i. 79, and note. 

** Liber Studiorum/' ralue of, i. 100 ; sale of original plates, 11 271. 

Liberalism, modern, 11, 372, 378. 

Liberty and order, ii. 216 ; and slavery, ii. 291, 292. 

Liebreich, Dr., lecture on Turner and Mulready, i. 152, and note. 

** Lifers Midday," song in *' Y. M. A. Magazine," ii. 827. 

Light, effect of on drawings, i. 91, 92, 101, 104, 108 ; upon water, phe- 
nomenon of, i. 80 ; ** Light of the World." i. 74 ieqq, 

** Limner and Illumination," letter on, ii. 352. 

Limousin, the, ii. 234. 

Lincoln, President, death of, ii. 255, and note ; English opinion of, ib. 

Lindisfarne, i. 158. 

Literatare, what it includes, i. 44. 

Literary criticism, list of letters on, ii. 341. 

lAterai-y Gazette {'Soy. 13, 1858); "Turner Sketches and Drawings** 
(letter), i. 91, and note ; mention of Edinburgh Castle in, L 137, and 
note. 

Liverpool Albion — 

(January 11, 1868), Letters on Pre-Raphaelltiffm In Liverpool." L 79. 
(Xovcmbcr 2, ISIB). " The Foreijm Policy of England." ii. 281. 
(November 9, 1872;, **To the author of a Review." 11. JW«. 

ArticIeA on ^' Diaciple of Art and Votary of Sdenoe " in, 
ib, (note). 
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Liverpool Aoademj, i. 79 (note) ; Institute, Mr. Ruskin's refusal to 
lecture at, ii. 221 (note) ; Pre-Baphaelitism in, i. 79 (note). 

Locke, ii. 257. 

Log^o, instance of English, iL 291. 

Lombard J, the canals of, ii. 806 ; insurrection^ ii. 210, and note. 

London, ii. 378 ; London and Northwestern Railway accidents, ii. 284 
(note) ; the streets of (letter), ii. 807 »eqq. ; London Review (May 16, 
1861), letter on »*The Reflection of Rainbows," i. 201. 

Lorraine and Alsace, ii. 284. 

Louise, Queen of Prussia, her tomb, ii. 218, and note. 

Louvre, the, arrangement of, i. 60 ; preservation of drawings at, i. 90 ; 
richly furnished, i. 95 ; salon carr6, i. 60 ; pictures in : " Immacu> 
late Conception," i. 90 (note), 91 ; "Marriage in Cana," i, 90; 
«• Susannah and the Elders," i. 60 (note). 

Love, the conqueror of lust, ii. 380, 388. 

Lowe, Mr., and Mr. Ruskin, ii. 865. 

Lucema Valley, the, ii. 217, 218. 

Lucina (the goddess ** who brings things to light,** and especially, there- 
fore, of birth), L 175. 

Lust (see Love). 

Luxury, of the present age, 1. 82 ; and political economy, 11. 267, 268, 
276. 

Lydian modes, ii. 334. 

" M. A.," Letter on " limner " from. ii. 352. 

"M. A. C," Letter on atmospheric pressure from, i. 181. 

Macaulay, Lord, saying of, quoted and criticised, i. 185, and note ; tone 

of his mind, i. 185. 
Machiavelli quoted, ii. 221 (note). 
Machinery, use of, ii. 821. 

MacmiUan^s Magazine (Nov., 1870), *' Sad-colored costumes,'* il 838. 
Madonna, the, and Venus, i. 159. 
Magdeburg, sack of, ii* 238. 
Magenta, ii. 209 (note), 287. 
Malamocco, ii. 305. 
Malines, *' Rubens" at, i. 49. 
Manchester, Art Treasures Exhibition, 1858, i. 105 (note) ; Chamber of 

Commerce, ii. 271 (note) ; Dramatic Reform Association of, ii. 369 

(note) ; Ruskin Society of, ii. 349. 
Manufacture and Art, i. 43 ; of dress, ii. 887. 
Marengo, battle of, ii. 236. 
Market, the laws of honest, i. 162 (note). 
Marks, Mr. H. S., R.A., Letter on F. Walker to, L 116 seqq. 
Marriage, ii. 333 ; ** Marriage or Celibacy *' {Daily Telegraph biHqIq on), 

ii. 275 (note). 
Mars. i. 159. 

Martin, illustrated by Milton, i. 84. 
Marylebone Council, ii. 298 (note). 
Maskelyne, Mr. Nevil S., M.P., i. 63, and note ; his work on minerals 

at the British Museum, 1. 64. 
«* Matilda Y.,*' letter of, i. 24, and note ; Matilda Griggs, letter on, ii. 

262. 
Mattie, carefu' (see Scott's *'Rob Roy "), ii. 290. 
Maw, J. H., Letter from, L 187 (note), 195 (note). 
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Matthew, St, ii. 214. 

Means of Life, the, it 269, 270. 

Mechanical power, natural to be used before artificial, L 181. 

Medicine, to be learnt by children. 11. 333. 

Meduna, M., and St Mark s. i. 1G5. 

Meissonier, his pictures, i. 125. 

Melrose, i. 138 ; the monks of (see Scott'a ''Abbot,** chap, xvi.), i. 138 
(note). 

Mendelssohn, ii. 151. 

Mercury, experiment with, i. 192. 

Mestre, ii. 15. 

Marlborough House. (See Turner Drawings.) 

Michael Angelo, i. 143. 

Milan, the French in, ii. 209 (note), 213. 

Mill. J. S., ii. 332 (note) ; direction of his thought, ii. 227; and the 
Jamaica Insurrection, ii. 220, 227 ; political economy of, iL 272 
(note). 

Millais, Mr., i. 73 (note). 80; criticised in the 7V/w«(1851), i. 66 (note); 
early work, i. 66 ; flesh-painting by» i. 72 ; painted glass of, i. 73 ; 
pictures of mentioned: "Autumn Leaves.*' i. 83 (note); ** Blind 
Girl" i. 79 (note), 83 (note); early sacred picture (1850), i. 67; 
*' Ferdinand lured by Ariel," i. 67 (note ; ** Mariana,** i. 67 (notei, 
60, 70, 73 ; ** Portrait of a Gentleman and his Grandchild." i 67 
(note) ; " Pot Pourri/* ii. ;J61 ; ** Return of the Dove to the Ark,"' 
i. 67 (note), 70, 72 : '* Wives of the Sons of Xoah,** i. 70 ; "Wood- 
man's Daughter," i. 67 (note). 

Miller, John, collection of pictures of, i. 83 (note). 

xMilton quoted ('* Comus,** i. 301), ii. 355; *• Paradise Lost," i. 33. 

Mincio, the. ii. 212, 210, 306. 

Miniatures, painting of, i. 117; use of, 120, 124. 

MisonllaueouR Letters, list of subjects ii. 275. 

Missal p.iiiitinu's (Mmdition of, trood, and why, i. 93, 94 

Mistirss. an id.sil house-, ii. 2i)5. 

Mitfonl. Mary Kuss«'lU ii. :3<50 (note), 360. 

Mitraill.'ust' an. I niu^kct. relative effect of, ii. 230. 

Mook Jurist l«'s ctcv, i. 1-4S. 

Mod.'rn lious.'s, h'ttrr on. ii. 207 : world, destruction of l»uildincrs by 
tlif, i. 1.").""); tliHoloi^y of, i lis. (See al.'^o Age, the Present.) 

••Mo.l.'rn Paint«'rs." (See under Ku.skin, Mr.) 

Mouif.tru (tn(f Mil, inn (i,izttte (Nov. 13, 1875), letter on "The Defini- 
tion of Wealth." ii. tJTl. 

Money. trn.\ ii. \\{)\ ; definition of. ii. 271. and note ; distribution of. ii. 
7."*'^LJ'^ !Tot ill spent, ii. W'M) \ loss of, ii. 323: how ma«le and lost, 
ii *27."). 2T<) ; ]»e<li^rr^.,» of, ii. 270 : how the rich cot an»i .spend, ii. 
2f{2-'J({f; ; valne of. ii. 44 ; lowered value of, it.s effect, ii. 241. 

Montanv<M"t, the. i. 175. 

Montaperto, battb' of. ii. 221 (note). 

Mont lilanc. uMiides up ii. *2.")4 257. 250 (note^; Tenis rand J.imes 
Harry), i. 15. 1(J (note) ; St. Auirelo. ii. 304 : Viso. ii. 217. 

Mouthhf 'P.frhf, The (Nov., lsr,:^, '* Proverbs on ri-Ut dn'ss *' ii. 337. 

Moore, Mr. .Morris, an-l tlie National (iallery, i. 47 (note\ 57. 

Moore, Tlionia^. National .\irs, '* Oft in the stilly niirht,'* referred to. 
i 77 ; his •' PnMic," i. -JS. 

Morality of Field S]H)rts, ii. 313 Stqq. 
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More, Sir T., ** Utopia '» of, ii. 367. 

Morgarten, battle of, ii. 210, and note. 

Moniiiig Chronicle (Jan. 20, 1855), ** The Animals of Scripture, a Re- 
view '* ii. 850. 

Morning Post {July 7, 1864), letter, "Tlie Position of Denmark," ii. 223. 

Morris, Mr. William, and St. MarVs, Venice, L 152. 

Mosaic Law, the, ii. 272. 

Mother, place of a, ii. 332. 

Mountings of drawings. (See Drawings. ) 

Mozart, ii. 346. 

Mulreadj, 1. 72, 73 (note) ; Dr. Liebreich on, i. 151, and note. 

Munro, Mr., and the Oxford Museum, i. 136. 

Murchison, Sir Roderick, and the Excavation of Glaciers, 1. 169 (note) ; 
and the Eyre Defence Fund, ii. 228 (note). 

Murillo*s '* Immaculate Conception," i. 90 (note), 91. 

Muscle, use of, in labor, ii. 322. 

Museum, a modern, ii. 312 ; a national, its objects and uses, 1. 63 ; St 
George's, ii. 362. 

Music, ii. 339 ; the art of. ii 334 ; a less common faculty than drawing, 
i. 40, 98 ; ear for, commoner than eye for color, i. 29. 

Musjid, Derby-winner, ii. 216 (note). 

Mycenae, ii. 356. 

Mythology, ii. 349 ; Christian and Greek, i. 160 ; and religion, i. 118. 

Naples, Mr. Gladstone and the political prisoners at, ii. 28 (note) ; storm 
at, ii. 304. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 1. 55 (note), 59 ; ii. 232 ; the Third, ii 212, 232, 
233 ; purchase of the Louvre " Murillo " by, i. 90. 

Nations, '* A nation's defences,** ii. 301 ; defences of, **do not pay I'* 
ii. 303 ; gain and loss of, 275, 276 ; their quality shown in that of 
their servants, ii. 287 ; their strength in union, not in number, ii. 
231. 

National Gallery, the (see also Pictures) ; debate on vote for. i. 88 /'note) ; 
an European jest, i. 48 ; an ideal arrangement of, i. 58«"7^., 60-62 ; 
keepers of : Eastlake, Sir C, i. 48 (note) ; Uwins. R. A., i. 56 (note); 
Wornum. i. 88 ; Letters to Tintes on, i. 47, 56, 88 ; a new gallery 
proposed, i. 60, 62, and note ; no Ghirlandajo. Fra Bartolomeo. or 
Verrochio in, i. 55 (note), 56 ; Parliamentary Blue Books referred 
to, i. 47 (note), 53 (note), 57 (note), 59 (note) ; popular idea of its 
object, i. 58 ; restoration of pictures in, i. 48 (note) and segr^., 56 ; 
purchase of pictures for, i. 53, 55, 56 ; strictures on, L 53 (note) ; 
the Vernon gift, i. 61, and note. 

National Gallery, Pictures referred to in the — 

Albertfnelirg "Virgin and Chnd."- i. B6 (note). 
Angelicu'fi " AdorAtion of the Mnjfl," ift. 

•♦ •* Christ amid the BleHeod." i>. 
Bellini, *' Doge Leonardo Loreduno," 1. 66. 
Claude's ** Marriage of Inaac and Rebecca," i. 67 (noteX 
" " Mill," i. 57 (note). 
•• " Queen of Sheba." i. 67 (note). 
*♦ " Seaport." i. 57 (note). 
Cayp, " I>arfre Dort." i. 50 (note). 
*• ** T^andflcnpo, Evening,'" ib. 
Oaido, '* Lot and hin Danfrhtens*' i. 53. 
*' ** Magdalen," ib. (note). 

Vol. n.— 26 
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Gnldo, •« St. Jerome," i&. 

" Basannah and the Elden,"* ib. 
Hollwin, libel on, i. 48 (note), 66, and note. 
Lurcnxo di Credi. '* Virgin and Child," i. 65 (note). 
Pcrui(ino, '* Virgin and Child, with St. Jerome and St. FrancU," ib. 
«* Virgin and Infant Christ, with St. John," ib. 

** Virgin and Infant Christ, with Arcbangela Michael, Baphael, azid 
Tobiaa," ib.\ ISO. 
Ponssin, " Sacrifice of Isaac,*' i. 18, and note. 
Kubcna, *' Judgment of Parip," i. 06, and note. 

"Peaceand War,"i. 49. 
Titian, *' Bacchus and Ariadne," 1. 60-64. 
Turner, 'M)i(lo building Carthage," i. 67, and note. 
" "The nun riHing in a mirt,*' ib. 

** Drawingfe and Sketches, i. 61, and note ; 84 (note). 

Van Eyck, *• Jean Amolflni and his wife," i. 67 (note). 
VelaMiucz, "Philip IV. hunting the Wild Boar." i. 50. 
Veronejjc, " ConHet;ration of St. Nicholas," i. 67, and notei. 

•• Uajx" of Eun>pn," <6, 
Wilkic, •• The Blind Fiddler," i. 22. 

Natural Hi.story, study of, i. 132 ; letter on, i. 199. 

Natuir. and Art, letter on '* Art Teaching by Correspondence *' in. i. 40. 

Nature, general ignorance of, i. ^0 ; human, not corrupt, ii. 329 ; its 

lessons true, i. 38 ; neglect of, i. 31 ; understanding of, ib. 
Neptune, ii. 349. 

Neutrality, the '* difficulties of,'" letter, ii. 2:^; of England, ii. 221. 
New Shakespeare Society, letters in Transactions of, ii. 353 ««*y^. 
Newspaper, duty and power of an editor, iL 287. 
Newtonian law, i. 194 (note), 195. 
Newton's * Principia," i. 28. 
New Year's Add resit a lid Messages to Bla^^kfriars Bible Class J Aberdeen: 

" Act, act In the living present " (1873) lU 827. 
•• Lal«)raic o-t omro " (1S7I). ii. n'28. 
" A rsxiiun Mfhsage " (1^7S\ ii. l]'2*J. 

XiuftaNfh Ctiitury: Mr. Ruskin's "Fiction, Fair and Foul." quoted, 

ii. 2«.M) (note).* 
Nino IM.san(), i, 53. 
Nobt'it, lino-ruling' hy, i. 07. 
Non-i(iuitv, ii. o(K). 
Norton, Prof. 0. H. (U.S.A.), lottors of Mr. Ruskiu to, i. 88 (note), KX) 

(Dot<'), K*!^ (note) ; h'('ture on Turner, ib. 
"Notes on Kniployint'ut of tli«» (^riminal Clasi=es " {DaJy Tihgrajih, 

l.'ttt-r and paini>lil<'ti, ii. :)02-o'2(J .h^w. 
"Notes on Prout and Hunt" (s»-«/ Puskin. Mr.), i. 101 (noteV 
"Notrn Danu' dc Pjiris,'" its ]>la('»' amoni: French catliedrals, i. 149. 
Norwich, Dr. lirownc at, ii. 3()JS, and note. 

" Oak Silkworms," Icttpr in TiohH (Oct. 24. 18G2) on, ii. 340. 

ObtMiioncr. tin* real '* Divine sf^rvicc," ii. ;i*J*J. 

Otrenharhs " Fillf du Tambour IMajor" referred to, ii. 309. 

Oil i>aintinL:, <l('t«'rmined by Titian, i. 117. 

OM Adam (so<' Siiakrspoarc). ii. 290. 

Old Ma>t<>r< rxhibilion. i. KH). 

Oliver, Uowluud for an, ii. 249. 
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Opie, i. 81. 

Optical work, delicacy of, i. 97, 98. 

Optics, writers on, i. 191 (note). 

Organ, street nuisance of, it. 224, 225 (note). 

Ornament, natural forms in, i. 126 ; in dress, ii. 836. 

O'Shea, and the Oxford Museum, i. 186, 140 (note). 

«' Ought " and ** are," ii. 274. 

«* Our Sketching Club,'' ii. 343, and note. 

Oxford, l^alliol oriel-window, i. 132 ; bishop of, on education, ii. 229 
(note), 178 ; Bodleian library, traceries of, i. 132 ; Christ Church, 
fan-vaulting at, ib. ; drawing schools, i. 105, 113 ; examinations, 
letter on, i. 38 ; meeting in on St. Mark's, Venice, i. 167 ; print- 
sellers, ii. 230; ** An Oxford Protest," ii. 159; rich buildings, i. 
132. 

Oxford Museum, the, letters on, i. 122-142 ; Acland, Dr., his lecture 
on, quoted, i. 122 (note), 128 (note), 130 (note) ; building of, i. 123 
(note) ; capital in, i. 138, and note ; decoration of, i. 125, 133, 134, 
135, 141 ; porch proposed, i. 128 ; sculpture of, i. 135 ; spandril in, 
i. 142 ; success of its Gothic architecture, i. 128 ; its teaching, i. 135 ; 
the west front, i. 136. 

Padua, ii. 305. 

Painters, how roused to exercise their strength, i. 136 ; vision of, how 

it affects their pictures, i. 152. 
Painting and poetry, closely allied, i. 34 ; portrait painting, ii. 348. 
BiU MaU Gazette, The— 



(April 18, 1865) " Strikes v. Arbitration," ii. 248. 
Articles on Ftrikcs, tfr. 

*' maRterfl and men, ii. 251, and note 
[April 21. 1865) »• Work and Wages," ii. 261. 
•• 25. *• ) *' '» ii. 253. 

[ay 2, ♦» ) *• •' Ii. 256. 

9, ** ) " *» Ii. 2«J0. 

•• 22, •* ) '* *' ii. 26:1 

Interpolation of, in Mr. RuHkin^R lettcra, ii. 258-260. 
(March 1, 18»>7) " At the Piav," ii. 361. 
[May 1, 1«»7) '* Standanl of Wages" il. 266. 
[January 31, 1868) "True E<lucation," ii. 309. 

** 19. 1871) *'A Nation's Defenci's,'' ii. 801. 
[December 28. 1871) "■ The Streets of London." ii. 3<»7. 
(March 16, 1872) '"Mr. Ruskin'a Influence— a dcfrnw." i. 161. 
( •» 21, •* ) *' Mr. Ruskins Inrturnce— a n-joinder," i. 163. 
(November 4. 1872) *' Madnew* and Crime," ii. 3i6. 
(January 24. 1873) "How the Rich spend their Money," ii. 267. 



\ 



»» 29, •* ) " •• »' " ii. 2<-,8. 

U •* ) 



•• 81, •* ) *» ♦• " U. 269. 

11, 1876) " A Mistaken Review.*^ iL a<3. 
«« 19, '*) "The Position of Critics," ii. 346. 



Pan-droseion, i. 158. 

Parents and children, relation of, ii. 331. 

Paris, fortifications of, ii. 305 ; in Franco-Prussian war, ii. 231 ; theatres 

of, ii. 369. 
Parliament, ii. 326 ; of, 1868, ii.319 ; debate on Denmark, ii. 233 ; on 

Turner bequest, i. 88 ; Houses of, ii. 353 (note), 354. 
Partnership of masters and men, ii. 270, and note. 
Patmore, Coventr;r, i. 07 (note), ii. 346, 349 (note). 
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Paton, Waller, RS.A., L 80, and note. 

Patriotism, ii. 210 (note), ii. 330. 

Peebles i;. Plainstaues. (See Scott.) 

Penelope and her servants (see Homer, Od. zziL), ii. 295. 

Penrith, letter from, i. 144. 

** Percy's Eeliques'* quoted, i. 83 (note). 

Permanence, the blessing of a fixed life, ii. 294. 

Perseus, i. 159. 

Perugino, i. 55 (note), 117, 120, note, and 12t 

Peter. St., ii. 214. 

Petroleum, ii. 322. 

Pharpar and Abana, ii 216. 

Phidias and Titian, i. 140, 159. 

if.pdaaw^ ii 355. 

" Pickwick " referred to, ii. 290. 

Pictures— and artists, letters on, i. Ill ; arrangement of in a gallery, 1. 
52, 53, 60 ; cleaning of. i. 51 ; galleries, fatigue of visiting, i.' 42, 
61 ; glazing of. i 51, 57, 58 ; are great books, i. 58, 60 (note), 76, 
1(X) ; London atmosphere, effect of on, i. 48 ; modern appreciation 
of, i. 65; novelty of a purpose in, i. 77 ; popular idea of, i. 79; 
preservation of, i. 49, 51) ; restoration of, i. 57 ; purchase of, i. 65 ; 
common tendency of, i, 78; tone left by time on, i. 49 ; touches on, 
value of last, i. 57 ; must be understood as well as seen, i. 77 ; value 
of studies for, i. 62 ; vanity in possessing, i. 125 ; worth buying, 
worth .«ieeing, i. 52, 58, 95. (See also National Gallery ) 

Pictures referred to, see National Gallery, Louvre, and under the names 
of artists. 

Piedmont, a view of, ii. 217. 

*• Pilgrim's Progress " referred to, i. 73. 

Pisa. ii. 313. 

Plato quoted, i. 31, 170 ; ii. 298 ; and justice, ii. 254. 

"Plight," ii. \]r>:). 

Plunimcr, John, letter on "Supply and Demand,'' ii. 246, 247 (note). 

Po, delta of, ii. o()4 ; embankments for, ii. 301. 

Pooock. Mr. '1'., ii. ii2(). 

Poetry, disreLrarthnl in this ace, i. 32; and i^aintinc allied, i. 33 ; princi- 
j)k'S of critioijsm of, ii. ^MT ; belter read than recited, ii. 357 ; reijui- 
sites for enjovnn'nt of, i 32 ; of Turner's pictures, iO. 

Po»'ts. modern ii. 34J) (note). 

Poiut.^iinen. nnder-paym»'nt of, ii. 284. 

Poland and Russia, ii. 222. 

Poh-. Gi'tfrey, hi.s *' Xt'nophon," ii. 295 (note). 

Political Economy, list of letters on, ii. 240 ; and morality, how con- 
nected, ii. 24."), 24r» ; primal fallacy of modern, ii. 205; Kuskin, Mr., 
and his definition of, ii 271) (2S()-283) ; scope of his ec(»nomv. ii. 
202 ; shelter the first question in, ii. 208, 200 ; true and false. ii.'202. 

Politics, list of letterson. ii. 200 ; hewildt-rment of Mr. lluskin at, ii. 209 ; 
the ]):ith in. ii. 213, 214 ; tone of modern, ii. 220 ; iu youth, ii. 327. 

Pompeii, ii 304. 

Pope's " Ody.s.^ey " quoted, ii. 347, and note. 

Poplar, artisan.s of, emigration, ii. 282, 283 i^note). 

Porterai^'e, ii. 322-324. 

Portrait paint«»rs, their ignorance of landscape, i. 30. 

Pottery, ii 328. 
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Poussin, Caspar, i. 17, 21 ; his '* Sacrifice of Isaac/' i. 17. 
'* Nicholas, i. 18. 

Powers, for labor, order of their employ, ii. 320 ; of a nation— depend- 
ent on what, ii. 231. 

Pojrnter, Mr. R. A., at Kensington, i. 102, and note. 

Prayer, obedience the best, ii. 329. 

Pre-Baphaelitism, etc.. list of letters on, i. 55 ; choice of features bv, i. 
70, 71 ; conceits of, i. 8;^, and note ; drapery of, i. 70 ; flesh paint- 
ing of, i. 71 ; growth of, i. 80 ; labor of Pre-Raphaelite pictures, 1. 
75 ; Liverpool and, i. 79 ; meaning of the word, i. 68, and note ; 
pers}>ective of the Pre-Raphaelite Brethren, i. 69 ; probable suc- 
cess of , i. 73 ; religious tendencies of Pre Raphaelite Brethren, i. 
67, 73 ; respective value of Pre-Raphaelite and other work, i. 80, 
82 ; want of shade in Pre-Raphaelite work, i. 73 ; Pre-Raphaelite 
work, true and false, i. 77. 

Price, dependent on labor, ii. 257. 261 ; a just, ii. 299 (note) : deter- 
minable, ii. 262 ; allows for necessary labor, IL 257 ; and value, ii. 
242, 265. 

Principle, the sense of, how blunted, i. 22. 

Property, distribution of, ii. 268, 269 ; principles of, ii. 271 ; loss of in 
war, ii. 238, 241. 

Proteus, character of Shakespeare* s, i. 71. 

Prout, i. 70 (note). (See Ruskin, Mr., " Notes on Pront and Hunt") 

Provence, winds of, ii. 321. 

**ProtesUnt." ii. 326. 

Protestantism, remarks on, ii. 209, 210 ; aspect of. at home and abroad, 
ii. 217 ; hypocrisy of, it 210 ; of Italians. French, and Austrians, 
ii. 211. 

Protests, uselessness of, ii. 223. 

Protractor, the use of the, i. 177 (note), 180. 

Prussia, Frederick William IV., of, ii. 213 (note). (See also Franco- 
Prussian war.) 

Public, the. defined, i. 29 ; their judgment in art, i. 29 ; and in other 
matters, i. 31 ; their ignorance of nature, i. 31 ; Frederick Walker, 
how affected by. i. 122. 

Public Institutions and the National Gallery, list of letters on, i 47» 
(See National Gallery, British Museum.) 

Pullen, Mr. F. W., Letter to, on St Marks, Venice, i. 167 (note). 

Punishment, ii. 320. 



Quarles Harris* port, ii. 267. 
Quebec, emigration to, ii. 283. 



Rabbah, ii. 351. 

Radetzkv, his character, ii. 211. 

Railway's, list of letters on, ii. 273 ; accidents, ii 284, 285 ; doubling of 
lines, ii. 284, 285 ; at Dulwich, ii. 290 ; economy, ii. 279 ; invest- 
ment in, ii. 277 ; management of, ii. 278 ; ownership of. ii. 277- 
279 ; payment of pointsmen, ii. 279-284 ; stations, decoration of, ii. 
88. 89. 

Rainbows, reflection of in water, i. 171. 

Raphael, i. 53, 81 ; distinction in art before and after, i. 69 ; pictures 
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of in the Louvre, i 59 ; in the National Gallery, i. 57 ; restored bj 

David and Vernet, ib. 
Rationalism, modern, and the Liber Studiorum, 1. 100 (note). 
Bauch, Christian, ii 223, 224 (note). 
Header, the, Letters in — 

(November 12. 1864) " The Conformntion of the Alp«," i. 169. 

(November 26, 18thl) " Conceruing Glaciers,*' i. 171. 

(December 3, 1864) " English ». Alpine Guology," i. 171. 

(December 10. 1«W) *' Concerning Uydrotstaticft," i. 181. 

Lettem and ardclea, etc., referred to : by •• M. A. C." and *• O. M.," i. 181 (note) : 

Jakes. Mr., i. 177 (note), 178 (note), 180 (note), 181 (note); MarchiMn, Sir 

R.. i. 169 (note) ; '* Tain Caimbcul,'* i. 170 (note). 

Real, the, and the ideal, not opposed, i. 21, and note. 

Rebekah, ii. 851. 

Recitations, Letter on, ii. 350. 

Red Prince, the. ii. 301. 

Reflections in water, letter on, i. 180 ; two kinds of, i. 191 (note) ; lines 

of moonlight on the sea, i. 1^8 ; of rainbows, 1. 196. 
Reformation, ii 319 ; instruments of, ih. 320. 
Reform lUll, 1807, ii. 319. 

Religion and mythology, i. 118 ; and science, 1. 130. 
Rembrandt, i. 27, 42, 115 (note). 

Reiidu's CJlaciers of Savoy— letter on Forbes in, i. 182. 
Repair of buildings, ii. 324. 

Republicanism r. Monarchy in the Franco-Prussian war, ii. 242. 
Restoration, modern, letter on, i. 154; impossible, i. 150; in Italy, i. 

108. 
Reverence, a mark of high intellect, i. 185. 
Review writing, ii i»44. 

R».'ynolds, Sir Joshua, eToo' of gas on his pi':'tures. i. 102: grace of, ii. 
* 2"Jt) (note); speed of. i. 102; vehicles used by, i. 101 ; Mr Raskin's 

artii'le on. ii. 224 (note), 
llheims Cathrdral, i. l.")l. 
Rhine, embankments for the, ii. 301 ; foul water of the, L 155 

(n«>t<'), 
r.hoii.', tli«'. ii. 301. 
Kibbf.sfoid rhureli, i. I.")."), 
lii<\ir(lo.s ■' Political Keonomy," ii. 27. 

Ilieh and Poor, money how spent and made bv, ii. 291-207. 
Kieliinenil, (ie.»r-e. H..\., i. 1117 ; Prof.'s.sor W. P>. . ii. :M8. 
Kiv.Ms, Italian, ii. :{()0 sni(]. (See Roman Inundation letters.) 
Uoa<lmakini:, ii. )>24. 
Roads, wlio should own, ii. .')()7, 308. 
Uol)(!rt le Diable. opera of, ii. 22i>. 

Kou'.T.s's •' Italy," i. SG : Po^ms, i. 85, 90 ; his old servant, i. 107. 
Roman inun«lations, list of letters on, ii. 3^9. 
Roman ract>. the fiualiti»*s of tht\ ii. iJOo. 
Rome, and tin? floods, ii. 304. 
Ros^', Society oT the, ii. 300 ; the heraldic sign on Mr. Raskin's books. 



ly 



Ross. Sir William, A.R..\.. i. O'.J. 
Uossu. microscopes of Loid. i. 1)7 
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Eossetti, i. 78, ii. 374. 

Rossiui. ii. 869. 

Rotterdam, cleanness of, it 308. 

Rouen Cathedral, i. 151. 

Rowland, a. needed by France, ii. 347 ; for one's Oliver, it 271. 

Royal Institution, Dr. Liebreich's lecture at, i. 151. and note. 

»» *» 3Ir. Ruskin's lecture on * * The Alps " at, i. 170 (note). 

*' ** Mr. Ruskiii s lecture on "Verona ' at, tb. 

Rubens, advantageous condition in which to see his pictures, i. 49 : 
characteristics as an artist, i. 49 ; his landscapes, i. 27 ; his reply to 
A. Janssens, i. 28 (note ; pictures, at Antwerp, Malines, Cologne, i. 
49 ; ** Judgment of Paris," i 54, and note; ** Peace and War," 
i. 49. 

Rules, good and bad. ii. 284, 285. 

Ruskin. Mr., antipathies of, ii. 3G9 ; an antiquary, i. 150 ; art teaching 
by correspondence approved by, i. 47 ; art-work, how first begun, i. 
17G ; Austrian friend of, at Venice, ii. 212 ; at Bellinzoua, ii. 300 ; 
bewildered by modern politics, ii. 207 ; and the " Bibliography of 
R.,*' ii. 300 ; his books, ii 342 («r/ below, books of, quoted) ; his books 
read for the sound of the words, i. 158 ; botany, notes on. i. 76, 
198, ii. 309 ; castles, his love of, i. 144, 146, 148 (note) ; changes 
residence, and why, i. 153 ; charity of, i. 149, ii. 325, 362 ; con- 
science hereditary to, ii. 270 ; a conservative, i. 149. 150. il. 227 ; 
and Copley Fielding, i. 187 ; criticism, — principles of his, i. 186 ; 
rarely replies to, i. 17, 91, ii. 347 ; — crossing-sweepers of, ii. 309 ; 
(note) ; diagram of Alpine aiguilles, i. 182 : dispirited, ii. 364 ; 
drawing of St. Mark's, Venice, i. 158 ; excuses from correspondence, 
ii. 302 ; his father,— business of, ii. 283, and note, 295, 296 ; an 
Edinburgh boy, ii. 360 ;— Forbes' gratitude to, i. 184 (note) ; fort- 
une of, ii. 295, 296 ; gardener of, ii. 326 ; geology, knowledge and 
early love of, i. 176, ii. 350 ; geological work amongst the Alps, i. 
169; Griggs, Matilda, and, ii. 362; Guthrie, Dr., and, ii. 360; 
Harrison, Mr. W. II. . and, ii. 368 ; Hartz minerals purchased bv, 
ii. 259 ; Ilolyoake, Mr., and, ii. 274. 275 ; illne.s8 in 1878. i. 157. and 
note : " inconsistency ' of, i. 40 (note), ii. 274 ; influence of on archi- 
tecture, i. 151 Hcqq., 154 ; insanity, a tender point with. ii. 317; in- 
vestment in house property, ii. 299 ; investment in railways — 
•* never held a rag of railroad scrip," ii. 278 ; Irving. Mr., and, ii. 
365 (note) ; Italy, knowledge of. ii. 220. and the Italian question, 
ii. 209 seqq. ; lectures, refusal to give, ii. 221. and note, 310 ; lectures 
at Westminster Architectural Museum, ii. 252 (note) ; Lowe. Mr., 
and (letter , ii. 365 ; at Naples, ii. 304 ; natural history, love of. i. 
196 ; newspapers little read by, ii. 216; at Oxford, ii. 364, 184; 
resigns professorship, i. 160 ; political economy of, i. 176, ii. 280, 
292. 293 (see r.v,) ; ]>ublication of books, ii. 341 seqq. ; as a railway 
traveller, ii. 278 ; range of work, ii. 304 ; religions tone of his 
writings, i. 65, and note ; restoration, horror of modern, i. 150, 154, 
156, l.")6 ; rich, moderately, ii. 268 ; science, love of, i. 130. 176 ; 
.servants of, ii. 289 ; strikes, proposal as to, ii. 266 (note) ; a Tory, i. 
149, 150 : Turner. R.'s insight for his work, i. 109 ; called mad for 
praising Turner, i. 109 ; arranges the Turner bequest, i. 84, 86, 87, 
and noite, 88, 90, 101, 103 : .»xecutor of Turner's will. i. 84 ; love of 
Turner's pictures, i. 25; Thornburv's '*Life of Turner" criticised 
by, i. 110; St. Mark's, Venice, and i. 159, 166 ; Ruskin Society, 
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i. 167 (note), ii. 867 ; Utopian home. ii. 315 ; residence in Venice, 
i. 89 ; wish to buy "Verona" {see Verona), i. 149. 
Boskin, Mr., books of, quoted or referred to : — 

•• Academy Notes,'' i. 74 (note), 8.) (note), 117 : ii. 2«9 (note). 

*' A Joy for Kver/' i. 40 (note), 1U5 (note), 186 (note) : U. 8S8 (note), 840. 

•• Aratrm Pentelici." ii. 311 (note). 

" Ariadne FloronUna,'' i. 108 (note), 116 (note). 

** Bibliotheoa Pastorum/' vol. ii. 214 (note), 301 (note), 837 (note). 

" GesuiR of Aglaia," ii. 299 (note). 

•* Crown of Wild Olive," ii. 229, 262 (note), 389. 

*» DeucaUon," i. 176 (note). 

** Eagle's Nest," U. 311 (note), 826. 

" Education in Art," L 40 (note). 

" Elements of Drawing, "* i. 98 ; ii. 343 (note). 

** Ewtays on Political Bconomy," see below, •* Munera PnWeris,'* 

Evidence before National Gallery Commission, 1867, i. 68 (note), 87 (note). 

*' Examples of Venetian Architecture.'* i. 164 (note). 

" Fiction Fair and Foul." ii. 290 (note). 

*• Fors Clavigera." i. 148, and note, 157 (note), 166. 166, 167; ii. 262 (note). 271 

(note), 273. 299 (note), 812 (note), 316, 342 (noteX S63. 365. 
*• Giotto and his Works in Pailua," i. 40 (note). 
Holbein, article on, ii 211) (note). 
*' Home and its Eoononiits." ii. 330 (note). 
Lectures on Architecture and Painting, i. 37 (note), 110 (note). 
Lectures on Art, ii. 311. 3.38 (note). 
Lecture, on Forms of Stratified Alps, I. 171 (note). 

on Verona and its ruins, ii. 302 (note). 

Letters on the Lord's Prayer, ii. n28. 

••Modern Painters," i. 17. 18 (note). 19 (notes 1, 2), 21, 22 (notel, 51, 67 (note). 

69 (note), 74 (note), 104 (note), 110 (note). 111 (note). 162, 170, 182. 187 (noteX 

172 (note) ; ii. 313, 343. 
" Munera Pulveris," ii. 347 (note), 872, 378, 880, and note, 385, 322, .%8 (note). 
"My FirHt Editor." U. 368 (note). 
Notes on Criminal Classes, ii. 317 teqq. 
Notes on Prout and Hunt. ii. (note). 
Oxford Lectures, ii. 311. 

*• Political Economy of Art : " see above, ** A Jqy for BTcr." 
Pre-Raphaelitism, i. 26, 11 (notcj. 
"Qnwn of the Air." ii. .'{-49, «7;j. 

•' Se8.ini«* ftnd LilicK," i. (JT (nut«') ; iu 341 (note), 849 (note). 
•' Seven Lnni|w of Arrhitcoture,'* i. (57 (noto). 

♦• Stones of Vcnioo." i. IM (note), 15b ; ii. 358 (note), 3f>0 (notc\ .'JC8 (note). 
"Time ond Ti.lc." ii. 'H\:^. .%1. 

Turner pamphlets. C.italupncs of Sketches und Dniwinps, i. ST. and note, 91 

(notr). KM (iK.te). 

" ♦* Notes. IW?. i. 8S (note), 94, and note, 105 (noto), 196. 

Keix)rt. i, 63 (note), 65, and note, 91 (note). 
'•TwoPiithfi." i. m. '.IS. 
"Unto thiH Ln«t.* ii. 'J7.'] (noto^. 
" Val ilArno." i. 115 un'ie): ii. 311. 

Russia. Eni^Uind. and India, ii. 237. 

"R," l(.'tter on capital from. ii. 279, and note, 280. 

Saint I^'rnard. docs of, ii. 217. 

St. Klmo, ii 'MY.\. 

St. Gt'orgo. i. l.")l); Conip my or guild of. i. 106 (note), 186 : fund, ii. 
207 ; Ictft'is (»n. ls:{ mott*) ; nui>«-inn of. i 160, ii. 274, 312; schools 
of, ii. Iv'.'J ; Socit'ty of the Ko.<e not to take name of. ii. 307. 

St. James of the Kialto, i. 102. and note. 

St. Jean d'Aore ])ill:irs, i lOo. 

"St. Lawrence," eniitrration in the, ii. 283. 

St. Michael, 1. l.jt). 
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St. Mark's, Venice, circular relating to, i. 156 ; letters on, i. 166 (note), 

167; antiquity of, i. 157, 159, architecture of, i. 159; bill-posters 

on, i. 163 ; bit off it, at Brantwood, i. 164 ; photographs of. i. 161 ; 

restoration of south facade, i. 165, and note; stability of, 1. 163, 

169 ; subscriptions for, i. 160» 166 (note). 
St. Paul and Justice, ii. 254. 
St Paul's, Charitv children singing at, ii 335. 
Sainte Chapelle. the. i. 134, 150, 151. 
Salamanca, battle of, ii. 235. 
Salvation, the Light of the hope of, i. 76. 
Salvator Rosa. i. 29 ; his ** Mercury and the Woodman," I 18. 
Sancho, ii. 290. 

Sardinia, position of in 1859. ii. 209, 212. 
Savoy, cession of, ii. 225, and note. 
Scarlet, the purest color, ii. 337. 
Schaffhausen, letter from, ii. 219. 
Scholarship, result of English, ii. 291. 
Schools (see Education, St. George). 
Science, list of letters on, i. 169 ; connection of the different sciences, 

i. 130 (note) ; what it includes, i. 44; growth of, i 46, 130, 132; 

and religion, i. 131 ; use of, i. 131. 
'* Science of Life, Tlie," letters in, iL 229, 235. 
Scotch, ballads, i. 83 (note) ; ** craigs," i. 143 ; people, religious tone 

of, ii. 209, 210, 213. 
Scotsnuin^ The, letters in — 

(July 20, 1860) '' The Italian Question," ii. 209. 

( " 23. •* ) " •* ♦♦ ii. 214. 

(Aug. 6. •' ) " *• •♦ iL219. 

(Nov. 10, 1873) ** Mr. Raskin and Prof. Hodgson,'' 11. 246. 

( '• 18, " ) " ** " iL243. 

Scotsman, The, referred to, I. 81 (note). 

Scott, Sir Gilbert, design for Foreign Office, i. 102. 

, Sir Walter, books of, referred to — 

**The Abbot," chap. xvi. (*' The monks of Melroso mado cood kaH," also qnoted 

in the introduction to *• The Monastery "). 1 188. 
"The Antiquary " ( Kairservice). ii. 290. 
'* Lady of the Lake," canto v. st. x. quoted, 1. 177. 
" Lay of the Ltst Minstrel,'^ canto ii. «t. viii. quoted, i. 138. 
'* Redgauntlet,'' Letter xiii. (Peebles v. Plainstanca), i. ISO. 
•♦ Rob Roy " (carefu' Mattie). Ii. 290. 
" Waverley '^ referred to, ii. 309 (note). 

., Mr. W. B., ii. 147; reviews Mr. Tyrrwhitt's "Sketching Club," »:&. 



Sculpture, in architecture, i. 123, 134 seqq. ; of hair, i. 141, ii. 208; 

portrait statueH, i. 138. 
Sea, the. ii. 351 ; color of, i. 192; light and shadow on, i. \^%8eqq,\ 

southern and northern seas, ii. 35G. 
Sedan, battle of, ii 237, 239. 
Seine-series, Turner's, i. 85, 100. 
Self-interest, ii. 213, 250. 257. 

Serapach, ii. 210, and note ; battle of, L 178, and note. 
Serf -economy in America, ii. 227. 
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Servants and Houses, list of letters on, ii. 285 ; edncation of, ii. 293 
facilities for leaving places, ii. 294 ; good, how to secure, ii. 286 
kindness to, means care. ii. 287 ; rarity of good, ii. 289, and note 
and masters, ii. 290 ; must be permanent to be good, ii. 291, 297 
Mr. Rnskin's experience of, ii. 288. 

Service, value of self-service, ii. 289. 

Sexes, relation of the, ii. 835$. 

Shadow in distant effect, i. 190 seqq. ; on water, i. 193 ; impossible ** on 
clear water, near the eye,*' i. 187 seqq. 

Shakespeare, his mission and work, i. 37 (note) ; notes on a word in, ii. 
353, 354 ; Society, ib. ; quoted or referred to — 

•* Aa You Like It," Act 8, »c. 8 (Old Adam), Ii. 290. 

** •• Act 2, w?. 7 ('• iMutIey*8 ihc only wear '), ii. 338. 

•* Corlolanus," Act ^. hc. 1 ('" mutablv, rank-ncented many"), i. 49. 
*' Hamlet," Act 5, sc 1 ("The cat will mew," etc.), ii. 2**0. 
•* Julius C»i»ar," Act 2. sc. 1 (*' And yon jnvy lines," etc.), ii. 353. 
** Measure for Mcapure," (Lord An^olo}, ii. 330. 
*' Merchant of Veniot»." ii. 253, i. 162, U. 366. 
"Merry Wives of Windsor," i. 118. 

♦•Midsummer Xicht'«* Dream," ii. 5. Act 1, bc. 1, i. 07, 6S (note). 
•*Komeo and Juliet." Act 2. Bt\ 4 (" My fan, Peter"), ii. 241. 
"Tanunj? of the Shrew" (Grumio), ii. 290. 356. 

'* Act 2. 8C. 1 ("Katharine's frets ''). 
** Two Gentlemen of Verona," Act 2, rc. 4 ('* As rich In Laving," etc.), L 71. 

(Launce). ii. 290. 

Shallow, Justice, his theology of death, i. 118. 

Sheep.shanks collection at Kensington, i. 101 (note). 

Sheffield, art impossible in, ii. 322; ironwork at. ii. 313 ; Museum, ii. 

209 (note), i. 160 ; Western Park at. opened, ii. 312 (note) ; strikes 

at. ii. 21)8. 
Sheffid4j Thiily Tehf}raph (Sept. 7. 1875), St. George's Museum, ii. 312. 
Shcfuhl Tii'lt)>nnln,t (March 8. KSHO), Mr. Ilolyoake on St. George's Mii- 

st'uni. ii. 'J7l». 
ShelKy. .luotcd to illustrat.- Turner, i. 30; his *' Cloud," ii. 212. 
Sh'-iistoiu- i|ui)t«'<l, i. Tli. aiul iK'te. 
Shepln r<l, .Mr. K. il.. two letters on the Bibliography of Riiskin, to, ii. 



oliii. 



S]io('l»uryiit^>.^. ii. 'M)\\. 

Siena, Fount <'f .Foy at, ii. '>()(). 

Si<Mir>.', (|uaiitit'S of tin; race. ii. 300. 

Siuinion.-, W. 11.. «'n<:rav»M- of " Liglit of the World," i. 74 (note^ 

Sinai, tin- d.-.-.-rt of. ii *JI1. 

SiiiLcinur f»»r cliijili-en. ii. l>o5. 

Sirr. ni.-aninu' of. i. 1'1'2. 

"Sixty ytars a^^o"' (h-ttor in PaU }raU (hizfttr. Jan. 30, 1S()S), ii. ;j(tl). 

Slave niark«'ts in Mayfair. ii. 'J'JT. 

Slavc^rv and t-niancipatiou, ii. 227. *-22S ; and liberty, ii. 204.29."); and 

sonship. ii. 'JH'). -JS?, 2S9. 
Smitli. Mr. ("oUin^^'^wood. on \vat»'r colors, i. 107 (note). 
Smith, Sydn.'y. nn inoirs qnoti'd i'*Bunc]i"'s ii. 289 (note). 
Smoke, no art in midst «)f, ii. 1 10. 
S(ti^i,il,'st, Th<' iN<»v , 1S77), letter on the "Principles of Property'' in. 

11. « 4 1 . 

S»)cit4y of Arts, i. 0'2 ; of Artists, Sheffield, ii ooO ; Ashmoleau. i. 190 ; 
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New Shakespeare, ii. 354. 355 ; for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, Mr. Kuskin at, ii. 314 (note) ; Ruskin Society (of the 
Rose), ii. 191 ; Science Association, Mr. Ruskin at, ii. 265 (note). 

Solferino, ii. 209 (note), 230. 239. 

Solomon, ii. 327, 350; ** seals of Solomon" (Suleyman), »ce Arabian 
Nights. 

Solomon, Mr. A., his ** Waiting for the Verdict," i. 80 (note). 

Son, relation of, to father, ii. 331. 

Sonship and slavery, ii. 2«9, 291. 

Sorrento, i. 197. 

Soult, Marshal, colle(^tion of, i. 90 (note). 

South eys Colloquies quoted, i. 30 (note). 

Spain, oppressed by Spaniards, ii. 212. 

SparkeH, i. 103 (note). 

Spencer, Mr. Herbert, quoted, i. 190 (note), ii. 830 (note). 

Sport, field, ii. 313. 

Sprat, venture a, to catch a herring, ii. 243. 

Standard, The, letter *' Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Lowe " (Aug. 28, 1877), ii. 
3C5 ; article on St. Mark's, Venice, i. 105. 

Stanfieid, i. 37, 18b ; illustrated by Campbell, i. 34 ; water-painting by» 
i. 193. 

Statues, commemorative, modern use of, i. 138. 

Steam, to be employed after muscular ])Ower, ii. 283, 321. 

Stones, pressure of, in water, i. 173, 182. 

Stothard, engraving of design by, in ** Rogers's Poems," i. 96. 

Stra.sburg, ruin of, in Franco-Prussian war, ii. 231. 

Street, Mr., iniluenced by Mr. Ruskin, i. 153 ; his New Law Courts, i. 
153; and St. Marks* i. 107. 

Streets, state of London, ii. 307. 

Strikes, ii. 245, 240; letter '» Strikes©. Arbitration," ii. 249 ; at Cram- 
liiisrton. ii. 299. and note ; Mr. Ruskin 's proposal as to, ii. 205 (note); 
at Sheffield, ii. 299 ; in Staffordshire, ii. 242. 

Stucco, ii. 98. 

Sunrise, rarely seen, ii. 355. 

Supply and Demand, letters on, ii. 241 »eqq.^ 240 uqq., beneficial sup- 
ply, ii. 240 ; law of, ii. 277, 280. 280, 290, 298 ; Mr. Ruskin and, 

Swift, (quoted, ii. 245. 

Swiss, the people of Bellinzona, ii. 200 ; the liberties of Europe and, i. 

178 ; Protestantism, ii. 209-211. 
Sydenham, and railway complaints, ii. 280, and note. 
Syro-Phfcnicia. the woman of, ii. 351. 

**Tain Caimbeul." letter in Header, i. 171 (note). 

Tavlor. the trial, ii. 310. and not-e. 

Telford, *' Ruskin, T., and Donecq," ii. 201 (note). 

Tell. William, ii. 200, and note ; opera of . ii. 309. 

Tempera painting, determined by Angelico, i. 118. 

Temple, Rev. F. (Bishop of Exeter), i. 40 (note). 45. 

Tennyson, quoted : ** Mariana," i. ()7(not«); *• In Memoriam," i. 175 ; 

***Enid," ii. 293; ** Break, break,* etc., ii. 355 ; mentioned, ii. 359 

(note). 
Territory, extent of, ii. 230. 
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Thackeray, Miss, **The Chaplain's Daughter " referred to, i. 120, 121 

(note^ ; ** Jack the Giant Killer," ib. 
Thames, the, i. 179 ; its commerce, L 162 (note) ; its mud, ii. 274. 
Theatre, the, letter, "At the Play," ii. 261. (See Drama.) 
Theatre, The, letter in, *' The Merchant of Venice," ii. 265. 
Thorburn, i. 69. 

Thornbury. Walter, " Life of Turner,'* 1. 111. 
Tiber, inundations, ii. 300, 304, 307. 
Tioino, inundations, ii. 301, 305. 
Times, The letters in : — 

(January 7, 1847) Danger to the National Gallery. i« 47. 

(Muy 13. 1861) The Pre-Raphaelite Brethren, L 66. 

(May W, 1861) The Pre-RaphHclite Brethren, 1. 70. 

CDeoembor 29. 1852) The National Gallery, i. 66. 

(May 5. 1864) *' The Lljjht of the World." i. 74. 

(May 25, 1854} "The Awakening ConKciencc," i. 77. 

(October 2Sth, 1856) The Turner Be<iueBt, i. 84. 

(July 9, 1867) The Turner lx»qacst and the National Galltny, i. 88. 

(March 29, 1859^ The &ale of Mr. Windus' pictures, ii. 361. 

(October 21, ISSO) Thi' Tumor Gallery at Keuaington, 1. 101. 

(October 24, IHi-M Oak Silkworms, li. ,^U. 

(October 8, 18r»;{) The Depr«*ciation of Gold. ii. 240. 

(January 27, IHfWi) The British MuHoum. i. 63. 

(January 24. 1871) Turnen* Falso and True, L 109. 

[June 6, 1874) Tho Vnhu- of I^vturcs. ii. rJlO. 

January 20. 1876) The Fn*duriik Walter Exhibition, i. 116. 

April 25, ltS78) Copies of Turner's Drawings, i. 108. 
'February 12, 1870) l)e:»pair (extract), ii. .310 (note). 
(February 2, 1880) The Purchaiw of Pictures, I. 66. 

Articles, etc., referred to: — 

Critjeiue on early l*rc-Ilaphaelito work?, i. 66 (note). 

•'I)iffl<niUie.« of Neutrality," Letter, ii. 232 (note). And see notes to above- 

naiufHl letters. 

Tintoret, i. 51), m, 00, 113; ''Susannah and the Elders," i. 61, and 
noto. 

Titian, i. :)S, 4'2. 52, 5:{. 50. 01. SI, 00, 100, 112, 117, 140 ; i. 114; his 
*' Bai'chus and Ariadne," i. 50, (55, and note. 

Toccia, inuii'l.'iiioii of the, ii. o02. 

Tombs. ]>oin]M)us, i. ]'-\7. 

T.)iir. La, ii. 217. 21S. 

Towiisliciid, Lord, letter })y, on the Circassian exodus, ii. 223, and note. 

Ti;i(M'iiH>. not to be copied, i. 15(J. 

'rr;i«l«\ tlu' true diirnity of. ii. 271, and note. 

Training:, moral and atliletic, ii. -VM. 

Tr.'inslation. thf, o\' words, ii. WX], 

'rrt'velynn. Sir \V. 0. , i. lol, and note. 

Trial and Cat.-, tlie laws of. i. 122-:^. 

Trollopi'. Anthony, on Held sports, ii. '.M4 (note). 

'runl>ri.li;e W^'lls. education met'tiui; at, ii. J^)09. 

Turin, \l 217, 2 IS. 

Turner, J. W. M., list of l.'tters on. i. SI ^fV///.; Ids pictures ill seen in 
th«' .\«'ad«Mny, i. oo. :5() ; l>e(iu«'st to the nation, i. GO, and note. S4, 
lo2 : his host work in irr«'y, i 00 ; liis l)«'st work his modern work 
(ISio), i. :)S (note); I'lianm* in ]»ric«- and value of his pictures, i. 
i\ ; character of, i. 110 ; Claud*.' challenged by, i. 56, and note ; the 
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Tnmer collection, i. 64, and note ; copies of, 105, and note ; diffi- 
culty of copying, i. 98 ; lesson in art of copying, i. 88 ; his delicacy 
of hand, i. 98 ; engravings of, their value, i. 98 ; exhibitions at 
Marlboro' House, i. 84, and note, 91-2, 95, 101, 104 ; eyesight of 
(Dr. Liebreich on the), i. 151 and 152 (note) ; ** Turners *' False and 
True, i. 109 ; a Turner gallery, proposals for, i. 94 ; Life of, I. 110-11 ; 
light and gas, etc., etfect of, ou his pictures, i. 80, 93, 101, and 
note, 108, 100, 108 : the Turner mania, i. 80 ; mass of drawings 
left by, i. 108: Norton's. Prof., lecture on, i. 88 (note), 100 (note), 
108 (note) ; pencil outlines of. i. 9(} ; poetry and philosophy of his 
pictures, i. 25. 29, 32, 85 ; pre-Raphaelitism of, i. 72 (note), 80 ; his 
** Public," i. 29 ; scorned in life. i. 22, 25 ; sea subjects, i. 195, 25, 
26 (note); the '* Shakespeare " of painting, i. 87, and note ; Shel- 
ley compared with, i. 35; sketch-book of, i. 88 (note) ; subtlety of, 
L 99 ; requisites for enjoyment of his work, i. 85 ; unusual vehicles 
of, i. 85 ; Waagen's estimate of. i. 25, 26, and note ; water-painting 
by, i. 195 ; will quoted, i. 56 (note). 

Turner, J. W. M. , Drawings and Sketches, condition of at death, i. 93, 
104 (note) ; copies of, 108-9, and note ; distribution of among pro- 
vincial schools proposed, I 04. and note, 104 ; exiiibitions of, at 
Marlboro' House, see above, at Kensington, i. 101, and note. 104 ; a 
perfect example of a Turner sketcli, 98, 99, and note ; Ruskin's, 
Mr., arrangement of, L 86, 91, 92 ; report on. i. 68 (note), 65, and 
note, 91 ; "Turner Notes," etc. (see Ruskin, Mr.). 

Pictures and drawings of, referred to : Alnwick Castle, i. 195 \ 

*• Dido building Carthage," i. 59; Edinburgh.!. 104; Egglestone 
Abbey, i. 105, and note ; '* Fishermen endeavoring to put their fish 
on board " (Bridgewater House), i. 2(5, and note ; Fluelen, i. 107 
(note) ; Fort Bard, i. 104 ; Harbors of England, i. 85, 104 ; Hornby 
Castle, i. 117 ; Ivy Bridge, i. 85, 104 ; " Landscape with Cattle," i. 
109. and note ; Langharne Castle, i. 105, and note : Liber Studi- 
orum, i. 85, 88; sale of, ii. 77 ; Plains of Troy, i. 105, and note ; 
Richmond series, i. 105, and note ; Rivers of England, i. 104 ; 
Rivers of France, i. 85 ; River Scenery, i/y. ; Rogers' Italy and 
Poems, i. 85, 104 ; Seine series, i, 104 ; study of a Cutter, i. 99, and 
note ; *' Sun rising in a mist,** i. 56; Val d'Aosta, i. 85 ; Pictures 
of Venice, i. 195 ; Yorkshire series, i. 93. 

Tuscan army (1859), ii. 212. 

*' Twentv Pliotojjraplis," review of, ii. 350, and note. 

Tyre, the citadel of. and St. Mark's, i. 159. 

T^rrwhitt's »• Sketching Club," ii. 848. 

«' Uncle Tom's Cabin " referred to, ii. 227. 

Univt^Hity Mngazlue^ The (April, 1878), Mr. Ruskin's articles in, ii. 368 

(note). 
Utopia, the people of, and their streets, ii. 307 ; Ruskin s home in, ib, ; 

Sir T. More's, ii. 867. 
Utopianism, Mr. Ruskin's, ii. 274, 299. 
Uwins, Thomas, R.A., knowledge of oil pictures, i. 56, and note ; keeper 

of the National Gallery, ib. 

Vallombrosa, i. 179. 

Value, intrinsic, a question outside political economv, ii. 242 ; and price, 
ii. 240, 265. 
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" Vandalism at the National Gallery " (a pamplilet), i. 37, 38 (note). 

Van de Velde, i. 20 ; water painting, i. 195. 

Van Eyck, i. 513, 55, 56, and note, 72. 

Vasari quoted, i. 24 (note). 

Vaudois, the character and the religion of the, ii. 209. 217, 218. 

Velasquez's *' Philip IV. hunting the wild boar," i. 51. 

Venice, the Cross of the merchants of, i. 102 ; market of, ib. (note) ; 

ruin of, ii. 135: Ruskin, Mr., in, i. 90, 154, ii. 339; St. James of 

the Rialto, i. 100 ; iee St. Mark's. 
Venus of Melos, ii. 35. 

'* Verax." letters on National Gallery, i. 47 (note). 
Vernet, Raphael restored by, i. 48. 

Vernon, Mr. Robert, gift of, to the National Gallery, i. 60, and note. 
Verona, Campanile of, i. 100 ; Mr. Ru.«<kin's wish to buy (see ''Political 

Economy of Art," Lect. ii. pp. 77-80, reprinted in ** A Joy for 

Ever," pp. 83, 85), i. 149, and note. 
Veronese, i. 81, 99 ; in National Gallery, i. 50, and note ; ** Marriage in 

Cana,'* i. 90 ; ** Family of Darius,'' ib. , and note ; " Rape of Europa," 

i. 50 (note) ; St. Nicholas, ib. ; at Venice, pictures destroved, 

i. 48. 
Verrochio, no picture by, in National Gallery, i. 54 (note). 
Vice and heroism, ii. 320, 321. 
Villas, modern, ii. 297, 298. and notes ; i. 153. 
** Vindex," letter on Barry from, ii. 353 (note). 
Virgil quoted, i. 158 (note) ; ii. 224, and note. 
Votes for Parliament, ii. 327, 335. 

Waagen, Dr., i. 20. and note, 27. 

Waces and labor, ii. 257, 201 ; how determined, ii. 205, and note ; and 
^hardshii) of work, ii. 200 ; a just rate of, ii. 250, 251, 252 ; ** Stan- 
dard of" (letter), ii. 205, 200, and .w ii. 244. 

Wakl.'v. Tlioiiiiis. M.P., i. 34, and nolo. 

WjiK-s, Princes^ of, "oiir future Qu^mmi," ii. 2'25. 

Wiilk«.'r, Frt'iU-rick. l«'tter on. i. 110 ; otiVct of pul)lic on, ih. ; (labor.ite- 
nv^.< of. i. Ill: moral of his life. i. llH, 1 1!) ; morbid tondency of. 
i. IIT; mt'tliotl of paintiue, i. 117; study of art, i. 118; special 
pictures 1)V, i. Vl(\ i^tqq,, aud note. 

Wali)ol«''s '' .\in;c(lotvs of Painting" rofcrrod to, i. 28 (note). 

War. Amt'iican. lo.<s of projuTty. ii. 2r»i) ; Kiiglish feeling a.s to, ii. 221- 
^l'l'-\. 'J'J.") ; " mo(U-rn warfan*." letter on. ii. 2^»5, and Si< ii. 2*J0. 

Ward, Mr. William. (•o])ie8 of 'i'urnor, i. 108, and note; pliotoirraphs 
obtainable of, i. 100. 

Warwiek Castle, buruiui: of, letters on, i. 148 srqq., 149 seqq. ; the kini:- 
makt-r, i. \T)(\. 

Waste land, briii'jin;^ in of. ii. )V34. 

Water, u-»' of in labor, ii. \VZ\, :{:22 ; pressure of stone? in, i. 17:^. 182 ; 
relb-elions in. i. is7 (not*-), and ,s'' 77. ; of rainbows in, i. 190: sur- 
face ])()li.-lH(l, i. I'.n, ItK) Sf-qq. 

Water colors, effect of lii:ht, etc, on, i. 0:',. 94, loO. and note, 107 : series 
of r>riti>h at KensiiiLrtcMi, i. lOl inote) ; Sucii'ty i.f Painters in. i. 118. 
K;:',, VM\ .not.' . 

Wat.-rloo. battle of. ii. '2'.\(\. 

" W. U ," letter in Ihiihf Tfh ,;r,r,,h, ii. 292 (note). 

'- \V. ('. !'.,'' letter in 'ln„.R on " Neutralitv," ii. 2:V2 (note). 
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Wealth, definition of, letter on the, ii. 271 ; Mill challenged to define, ib. 

Weapons, ancient and modern, ii. 238. 

•'Weary Faulds," ii. 309, and note. 

Weblings. recitation of the, ii. 357. 

Weekly Chronicle, letter ** Modern Painters" in the (September 28, 
1843), i. 17. 

Weller, Sam, ii. 290 ; iee Dickens. 

West, Benjamin, i. 81. 

Western Park, Sheffield, ii. 312 (note). 

Westminster, the first Norman Abbey, i. 158; Mill, J. S., M.P. for, ii. 
220 (note). 

**Whinnvhills," ii. 309 (note). 

Whitakef*8 ** History of Richmondshire," i. 117 (note). 

White, Adam, letter on ''the Study of Natural History" to, i. 199. 

Whitmore, Dr., report of Crawford Place, ii. 298. 

*» W. H. W.,*' letter to DaUy Tdegraph on houses, ii. 297, and note, 298. 

Wicklow Hills, i. 177. 

Wife, place of a, ii. 335. 

Wilkie, Sir David. •^The Blind Fiddler," i. 22 (note) ; Burns and. 
compared, i. 35. 

Wilkinson, Sir Gardner, ii. 372, and note. 

Williams. Mr. (of Southampton), Lecture on ** Art-teaching by Corre- 
spondence,** to, i. 47. 

Wind-power, use of, ii. 321. 

Windus, Mr. B. J., sale of his pictures, ii. 361 ; W. L., ** Burd Helen," 
i. 82, 83, and notes. 

Winkelried, Arnold von, ii. 210, and note. 

Winsor, Charlotte, ii. 293 (note). , 

Witneittty The, letters in : — 

(September 16, 1857) " The Cattle Rock,'' L 142. 

(September 30. 1867) *' I-MinburKh Castle/' i. 144. 

(March 27, 1858) Generalization and the Scotch Pre-Raphaelitiee, i. 80. 

(August. 1859) Refusal by, of Letters on the Italian Question, ii. 219 (note). 

Women, list x)t letters on their work and dress, ii. 335 ; duty and em- 
ployment of, ii. 330 ; modern ideas as to, ii. 336 ; place of, ii. 
331 ; work of, ii. 337 (note), 336 (note). 

Woodward, Mr., and the Oxford Museum, i. 122 (note). 

Woolner, Mr., and the Oxford Museum, i. 136. 

Words, definition of, ii. 257. 

Wordsworth, depth of, i. 39 (note) ; his ** public," i. 28; quoted, i, 31, 
32, :38, and note, 145, 14<5 ; ii. 212, 214 (note). 

Work, the best unpaid, ii. 261, and note ; honest always obtainable, ii. 
248, 321 . 

Work and Wages, letters on, in the PaU MaU GnzeiU, ii. 249-265. 

Workmen, turned off, ii. 233 ; training of for Gothic architecture, i. 133. 

Works of art, manufacture of bv poor, ii. 325. 

^VorhU Tlie (June 9, 1875), letter on the '; Publication of Books,'* ii. 
341 ; article, ** Ruskinto the Rescue,'* ii.K (note). 

Wornum's, R. N., "Life of Holbein,'* ii. 218 (note); at the National 
Gallery, i. 95, 88 (note) ; Turner drawings arranged, i&. 90. 

Worth, battle of, ii. 237. 

♦* W. R. G.," letters of, to PiQl MttU Gazette, ii. 267-270, and notes. 




BDoplion'fl EooQOmist. qnoted, ii, 395, 
" Y. L. Y.," lalter in, ou the peMian. i 
}T, M. A. Magdaiu, lattera Su : — 



Teosg Men and PoliticE, ii. 92T. 

esktata. ii. 254. 
s, i. 159. 
Soni. Connt, and St. M&rk's. Veni ee, L IS? (ilMt). 

tcHimii. epitapli on, ii. 298, 

_bilngli, 10, and note. 



